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MY OWN LIFE. 



WRTITEN BY DAVID HUME, ESQ. 

IT is difficult for a man to speak \ojxg of himself without 
vmnlty ; therefore I shall be short. It may be thought 
an instance of vanity that I pretend at all to write my 
life; but this Narrative shall contain little more than the 
History of my Writings; as, indeed, almost all my life 
has been spent in literary pursuits and occupations. The 
first success of most of my writings was not such as to be 
an olject of vanity. 

I was bom the 86th of April 171 1> old style, at Edin- 
burgh. I was of a good family, both by father and mother : 
my father's family is a branch pf the eari of Home's, or 
Hume's ; and my ancestors had been proprietors of the 
estate which my brother possesses for several generations. 
My mother was daughter of Sir David Falconer, President 
of the College of Justice : the title of lord Hallcerton cams 
by succession to her brother. 

My £utti]y, however, was not rich, and being myself 
a younger brother, mfy patrimony, according to the mode 
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of my country, was of course very slender. My father, 
who passed for a man of parts, died when I was an infant, 
leaving me with an elder brother and a sister, under the 
care of our mother, a woman of singular merit, who, 
though young and handsome, devoted herself entirely to 
the rearing and educating of her children. I passed 
through the ordinary course of education with success, 
and was seised very early with a passion for literature, 
which has been the ruling passion of my life, and the 
great source of myeiyoyments. My studious disposition, 
my sobriety, and my industry, gave my family a notion 
that the law was a proper profession for me; but I found 
an unsurmountable aversion to every thing but the pur- 
suits of philosophy and general learning; and while they 
fancied I was poring upon Voet and Junius, Cicero and 
Virgil were the authors which I was secretly devouring. 

My very slender fortune, however, being unsuitable to 
this plan of life, and iby health being a little broken by 
my ardent application, I was tempted, or rather forced, 
to make a very feeble trial for entering into a more active 
scene of life. In 1734 I went to Bristol, with some re- 
commendations to eminent merchants; but in a few 
months found that scene totally unsuitable to nfe. I went 
over to France with a view of prosecuting my studies in 
a country retreat ; and I there laid that plan of life which 
I have steadily and successfully pursued. I resolved to 
make a very rigid frugality supply my deficiency of for* 
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intke, to maintain unimpaired my independency^ and to 
r^ard eveiy object as contemptible^ except tlie improve- 
ment of my talents in literature. 

During my retreat in France, fint at Rheinu, but 
cbiefly at La Fleofae, in Ai\)ou, I composed my TVeoHBe 
^ Human JVdiure,. After passing; three yean very agree- 
ably in that country, I came over to London in 1737* 
In the end of 1738, 1 published my Treatise, and imme* 
diately went down to my mother and my brother, who livel 
at his countiy-house, and was employed himself veiy judi* 
ciously and successfully in the improvement of his fortune* 

Never literary attempt was more unfortunate than my 
Treatise of Human Natinne. It fell tUad^bom Jrom th€ 
yresSf without reaching such distinction as even to excite 
a murmur among the zealots. But being naturally of a 
cheerfol and sanguine temper, I very soon recovered 
the blow, and prosecuted with great ardour my studies in 
the country. In 1748 I printed at Edinburgh the first 
part of my Essays: the work was favourably received, 
and soon made me entirely forget my former disappoint* 
ment. I continued with my mother and brother in the 
country, and in that time recovered the knowledge of 
the Greek language, which I had too much neglected u 
my early youth. 

In 1745 I received a letter £rom the marquis of Annan- 
dale, inviting me to come and live with him in England $ 
I ^lund also, that the friends and family of that young 
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noblemaa w«re dedrous of putting him under iny care 
and direction, for the state of his mind and health re* 
quired it.— I lived with him a twelvemonth. My appoint- 
ments during^ that time made a considerable accession to 
my small fortune. I then received an invitation from 
general St. Clair to attend him as a secretary to his ex- 
pedition, which was at first meant against Canada, hut 
ended in an incursion on the coast of France. Next 
year, to wit, 1747, 1 reoeived an invitation from the general 
to attend him in the same station in his* military embassy 
to the courts of Vienna and Turin. » I then wore the 
uidform of an officer, and was introduced at these courts 
as aid-de-camp to the general, along with sir Harry 
Erikine and captain Grant, now general Grant. These 
two years were alnsost the only interruptions which my 
studies have received during the course of my life: I 
passed them agreeably, and in good company ; and my 
appointments, with my frugality, had made me reach a 
fortune, which I called independent, though most of my 
friends were inclined to smile when I said so : in short, 
I was now master of near a thousand pounds. 

I had always entertamed a notion^ that my want of 
luoeess in publishing the Treatise of Human Nature, had 
proceeded more from the manner than the matter, and 
that I had been guilty of a very usual indiscretion, in 
going to the press too early. I therefore cast the first 
part of that work anew in the Enquiry concerning Human 
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Uiidantandingy which was publUhed whUe I was at Turin. 
But this piece was at first little more successful than the 
Treatise of Human Nature. On my return from Italy» 
I had the mortificatiDn to find all En^^land in a ferment, 
on account of JDr« Middleton's Free Enquiry, while my 
performance was entirely overlooked and neglected. A 
new edition, which had been published at London, of my 
Essays, moral and political, met not with a much better 
reeeption* 

Such is the force of natural temper, that these disap* 
pointments made little or no impression on me. . I went 
down in 1749, and lived two years with my brother at 
his countiy-house, for my mother was now dead. I there 
composed the second part of my Essay, which I called 
PoUtieal Discourses* and also my Enquiiy concerning the 
Principles of Morals, which is another part of my Treatise 
that I cast anew. Meanwhile my bookseller, A. Millar, 
informed me that my former publications (all but the un- 
fortunate Treatise) were beginning to be the subject of 
conversation ; that the sale of them was gradually in« 
creasing, and that new editions were demanded. An« 
swers by Reverends and Right Reverends came out two 
or ihree in a year ; and I found, by Dr. Warburton*s 
railing, that the books were beginning to be esteemed in 
good company. However, I had a fixed resolution, which 
I inflexibly maintained, never to reply to any body ; and 
not being very irascibie in my temper, I have easily kept 
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myself dear of all literary squabUes. These symiytoms 
of a rising reputation gave me encouragement, as I was 
ever more disposed to see the f&vonrable than unfovour- 
ableside of things ; a turn of mindwhieh it is more happy 
to possess, than to be bom to an estate of ten thowand 
a year. 

In 1751, I removed from the country to the town, the 
true scene for a man of letters. In 1753 were published at 
Edinburgh, where I then lived, my Political Disoourses, 
the only work of mine that was sucoessftil on the fint 
publication. It was well received abroad and at home. 
In the same year was published at London, my Enquiry 
concerning the Principles of Morals ; which, in my own 
opinion (who ought not to judge on that su^ect), is of 
all my writings, historical, philosophical, or literary, in- 
comparably the beat. It came unnoticed and unobserved 
into the world. 

In 1758 the Faculty of Advocates chose me their Li- 
brarian, an oi&ce from which I received little or no emolu- 
ment, but which gave me the command of a laige libnury. 
I then formed the plan of writing the History of England ; 
but being frightened with the notion of continuing a nar* 
rative . through a period of seventeen hundred years, 
I commenced with the accession of the house of Stuart, an 
epoch when I thought the misrepresentations of faction 
began chiefly to take place. I was, I own, sanguine in 
my expectationi of the success of this work. I though* 
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tkat I was the only historian that had at once neglected 
present power, interest, and authority, and the cry of 
popular prejudices ; and as the subject was suited to 
every capacity, I expected proportional applause. But 
nuserable was my disappointment: I Mras assailed by one 
ciy of reproach, disapprobation, and even detestation; 
English, Scotch, and Irish, Whig and Tory, churcbtnan 
and sectary, freethinker and religionist, patitot and cour- 
tier, united in their rage against the man who had pre- 
sumed to shed a generous tear for the fate of Charles I. 
and the earl of Strafford; and after the first ebullitioni 
of their fury were over, what was still more mortifying, 
the book seemed to sink into oblivion. Mr. Millar told 
me, that in a twelvemonth he sold only forty-five copies of 
it. I scarcely, indeed, beard of one man in the three 
kingdoms, considerable for rank or letters, that could 
endure the book. I must only except the primate of 
England, Dr. Herring, and the primate of Ireland, Dr. 
Stone, which seem two odd exceptions. These dignified 
prelates separately sent me messages not to be dis- 
couraged. 

I was, however, I confess discouraged ; and had not the 
war at that time been breaking out between France and 
England, I had certainly retired to some provincial tbwn 
of the former kingdom, have changed my name, and 
never more have returned to my native country. ' But at 
this scheme was not now practicable, and the subsequent 
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volume wa9 considerably advanced, [I resolved to pick up 
eourage and to persevere. 

In this interval, I ^published at London my Natural 
History of Religion, along with some other small fneces ; 
its public entry was rather obscure, except only that 
Dr. Hurd wrote a pamphlet against it, with all the illiberal 
petulance, arrogance, and scurrility, which distinguish the 
Warburtonian school. This pamphlet gave me some con- 
solation for the otherwise indi£ferent reception of my 
performance. 

In 1756, two years after the faU of the first volume, 
was published the second volume of my Histoiy, con- 
taining the period from the death of Charles' I. till the 
Revolution. This performance happened to give less dis- 
pleasure to the Whigs, and was better received. It not 
only rose itself but helped to buoy up its unfortunate 
brother. 

But though I had been taught by experience, that the 
Whig party 'Were in possession of bestowing all places, 
both in the state and in literature, I was so little iqclined 
to yield to their senseless clamour, that in above a hun- 
dred alterations, which farther study, reading, or recol- 
lection engaged me to make in the reigns of the two first 
Stuarts, I have made all of them invariably to the Tory 
side. It is ridiculous to consider the Englbh constitution 
before that period as a regular plan of liberty. 

In 175$ I published my History of the House of Tudor. 
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The clamour against this perfonnanoe was almost equal 
to that against the History of the two first Stuarts. The 
reign of Elizabeth was particularly obnoxious. But 1 
was now callous against the impressions of public folly, 
and continued very peaceably and contentedly in my 
retreat at Edinburgh, to finish, in two volumes, the more 
early part of the English History, which I gave to the 
public in 1761, with tolerable, and but tolerable, sucoe«. 
But notwithstanding this variety of winds and seasons 
to which my writings-had been eiposed, they had still been 
making such advances, that the oopy-money given me by 
the booksellers much exceeded any thing former^ known 
in England ; I was become not only Independent but 
opulent. I retired to my native country of Scotlandy 
determined never more to set my ibot out of it; and re- 
taining the satis&ction of never haring prelierred a request 
to one great man, or even making advances of ftiendsbip 
to any of them. As I was now turned of fifty, I thoii|^t 
of pas^ng all the rest of my life in this philoaopbioal 
manner, when I received, in 1763, an invitation from the 
^arl of Hertford, with whom I was not in the least ac- 
quainted, to attend him on his embassy to Paris, with a 
near prospect of being appointed secretary to the embas^ ; 
and, in the meanwhile, of performing the fbnetkms of iWit 
office. This oflfer, however inviting, I at first declined, 
both because' I was reluctant to begin connections with 
the great, and because I was afraid that the civilities and 
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gay company of Fkris would prove disagreeable to a peison 
of any age and humour: but on his lordship's repeating 
the invitation} I accepted of it. I have every reason, both 
of pleasure and interest, to think myself happy in my 
connections with that noUeman, as well as afterwards 
with his brother general Conway. 

Those who have not seen the strange feSSetU of modes, 
will never imagine the reception I met with at Paris, 
from men and women of all ranks and stations. The 
more I resiled from their excessive civilities, the more 
I was loaded with them. There is, however, a real satis- 
faction in lifing at Paris, from the great number of sen- 
s&le, knowing, and polite company with which that city 
abounds above all places in the umverse. I thought once 
•f settling there for life. 

I was appointed secretary to the embassy; and, in 
summer 1765, lord Hertford left me, bemg appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. I was Chargi ^Affaires 
till the arrival of the duke of Richmond, towards the 
end of the year. In the beginning of 1766, 1 left Paris, 
and jiext summer went to Edinburgh, with the' same 
view as formerly, of burying myself in a philosophical 
^^reat. 1 returned to that i^ace, not richer, but with 
much more money, and a much larger income, by means 
of lord Hertford's friendship, than I left it, and I was 
desirous of tiylng what superfluity could produce, as 
I had formerly made an experiment of a competency. 
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But in 1767 I received fiom Mr. Conway an inritation ta 
be Under-Secretary ; and this invitation, both the charac- 
ter of the person, and my connexions with lord Hertford, 
prevented me from declining. I returned to Edinbni|fh 
in 1769, very opulent (for I possessed a revenue of a thou- 
sand pounds a year), healthy, and though somewhat 
stricken in years, with the prospect of tt^oying long my 
ease, and of seeing the encrease of my reputation. 

In spring 1775 I was struck with a disorder in ny 
bowels, which at first gave me no alarm, but has {^nee» 
as I apprehend it, become mortid and incurable. I now 
reckon upon a speedy dissolution. I have suffered rtaj 
little pain from my disorder; and what is more strange, 
have, notwitltttanding the great decline of my person, 
never suffered a moment's abatement of my s^nrits ; inso- 
much, that were I to name a period of my life which I 
should most choose to pass over again, I might be tempted 
to point to this later period. I possess the same ardour 
as ever in study, and the same gsuetyin company. I con^ 
aider, besides, that a man of sixty-five, by dying, cuts off 
only a few years of infirmities ; and though I see many 
symptoms of my literary reputation's breaking out at 
last with additional lustre, I knew t)iat I could have bnt 
few years to enjoy it. It is difficult to be more detached 
from life than I am at present. 

To conclude historically with my own character. I 
am, or rather was (for that is tha style I must now use 
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ia speaking of myself, wluch emboldens me the more to 
speak my sentiments); I was, I say, a man of mild dis- 
position, of command of temper, of an open, social, and 
cheerftil humour, capable of attachment, but little sus- 
ceptible of enmity, and of great moderation in aU my 
passions. Even my love of literary fame, my ruling pas- 
sion, never soured my temper, notwithstanding my fre- 
quent disappointments. My company was not unacceptable 
to the young and careless, as well as to the studious and 
literary; and as I took a particular pleasure in the com- 
pany of modest women, I bad no reason to be displeased 
with the reception I met with from them. In a word, 
though most men, anywise eminent, have found reason 
to complain of calumny, I never was touched, or even 
attacked, by her baleful tooth ; and though I wantonly 
exposed myself to the rage of both civil and religious 
factions, they seemed to be disarmed in my beh&lf of their 
wonted iury. My friends never had occasion to vindi- 
. cate any one circumstance of my character and conduct: 
not but that the zealots, we may well suppose, would 
have been glad to invent and propagate any story to my 
disadvantage, but they could never find any which they 
thought would wear the face of probability, I cannot 
say there is no vanity in making this funeral oration of 
myself; but I hope it is not a misplaced one; and this is 
a matter of fact which is easily cleared and ascertained. 
Amil 18^ 177& 
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LETTER 

FROM 

ADAM SMITH, LL. D. 

TO 

WM. STRAHAN, Esq. 



Dear Sir, Kiitaady, Fifcihire, Nov. 9. m«. 

It is with a real, though a very melancholy pleasure, 
that I sit down to g;ive you some account of the behaviour 
of our late excellent friend, Mr.^ume, during his last 
illness. 

Though in his own judgment his disease was mortal 
and incurable, yet he allowed himself to be prevailed 
upon, by the entreaty of his firiends, to try what might 
be the effects of a long journey. A few days before he 
set out, he wrote that account of his own life, which, to- 
gether with his other papers, he has left to your care. 
My account, therefore, shali begin where his ends. 

He set out for London towards the end of April, and at 
Morpeth met with Mr. John Home and myself, who bad 
both come down from London on purpose to see him, 
expecting to have found him at Edinburgh. Mr. Home 
returned with him, and attended him during the whole 
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of bis stay inEng^land, with that care and attention which 
mia^ht be expected from a temper so perfectly friendly 
and affectionate. As I had written to my mother that she 
might expect me in Scotland, I was under the necessity 
of continuing my journey. His disease seemed to jrield 
to exercise and change of air^ and when he arrived in 
London, he was apparently in much better health than 
when he left Edinburgh. He was ad^sed to go to Bath 
CO drink the waters, which appeared for some time to have 
fo good an effect upon him, that even he himself began to 
entertain, what he was not apt to do, a better opinion of 
fais own health. His symptoms* hdweyer, soon returned 
with their usual violence, and from that moment he gave 
up all thoughts of recovery, but submitted with the utmost 
cheerfulness, and the most perfect complacency and re- 
aignation. Upon his return to Edinburgh, though he 
found himself much weaker, yet his cheerfulness never 
abated, and he continued to divert himself, as usual, with 
correcting his own works for a new edition, with reading 
books of amusement, with the conversation of his 
friends ; and sometimes in the evening with a party at 
his favourite game of whist. His cheerfulness was 
so great, and his conversation and amusements run so 
much in their usual strain, that, notwithstanding all 
bad qrmptoms, many people could not believe be was 
dying. " 1 shall tell your friend, colonel Edmondstone/' 
Mad doctor Dundas to him one day, " that I left you much 
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better^ and in a fair wmy of recoTery."— ^' Doetor," said he^ 
^' as I believe you would not choose to tell any thing but 
the truth, you had better tell him, that I am dying as fast 
as my enemies, if I have any, could wish, and as easily and 
cheerfully as my best friends could desire." Colonel 
Edmondstone soon afterwards came to see htm, and take 
leave of him ; and on his way home he could not forbear 
writing him a letter, bidding him once more an eternal 
adieu, and applying to him, as to a dying man, the beau* 
tifikl French verses in which the Ahh6 Chaulieu, in expec- 
tation of his own death, laments his approaching septtration 
from his friend the marquis de la Fare. Mr. Hume's mag^ 
nanimity and firmness were such, that his most affection^ 
ate friends knew that they hazarded nothing in talking 
or writing to htm as to a dying man, and that so far from 
being hurt by this frankness, he was rather pleased and 
flattered by it. I happened to come into his room while 
he was reading tins letter, which he had just received, and 
which he immediately showed me. I told him, thiit though 
I was sensible how very much he was weakened, and that 
appearances were in many respects very bad, yet his cheer- 
fulness was still so great, the spirit of life seemed still to 
be so veiy strong in him, that I could not help entertaining 
some faint hopes. He answered, " Your hopes are ground* 
less. An habitual diarrhoea of more than a year's stand- 
ing, would be a very bad disease at any age : at my age, it 
is a mortal one. When I lie down in the evening, i feel 
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myself weaker than when I rose in the mormn|f ; and when 
I rise in the morning weaker than when I lay down in the 
evening. I am sensible, besides, that some of my vital 
parts are affected, so fhat I most soon die." ' Well/ said 
ly ' if it must be so, you have at least the satisfaction of 
leaving all your fitiends, your brother^s family in particular, 
in great prosperity.' He said, that he felt that satisfaction 
•oaensiUy, that when he was reading, a few days before, 
Locian'a Dialogues of the Dead, among all tne excusea 
whidi are alleged to Chanm for not entering readily into 
Us boat, he could not find one that fitted him ; he had no 
house to finish, he had no daughter to provide for, he had 
BO enemies upon whom he wished to revenge himself. '* I 
^uld not well imagine," said he, *' what excuse I could 
nake to Charon in order to obtain a little deli^. I have 
done eveiy thing of consequence which I ever meant to 
do, and 1 could at no time expect to leave my relationi 
and firiends in a better situation than'that in which I am 
now likely to leave them: 1 therefore have all reason to 
die contented." He then diverted himself with inventing 
aeveral jocular excuses which he supposed he might make 
to Chanm, and with imagining the very surfyanswen 
which it might suit the character of Charon to return to 
them. " Upon further consideration," said he, '' I thought 
I might say to him, ** Good Charon, I have been correcting 
my works for a new edition. Allow me a little time, that 
I may see hew the public receives the alterations.*' But 
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CItuon wonld answer, ** When you have seen the effect 
of these, you will be for making^ other alterations. There 
will be no end of such excuses; so, honest friend, please 
step into the boat." But I mi^ht still urge, " Have a little 
patience, good Charon, I have been endeavouring to open 
the eyes of the public. If I live a few years longer, I may 
have the satis£Eu:tion of seeing the downfal of some of the 
prevailing systems of superstition." But Charon would 
then lose all temper and decency. " You loitering rogue, 
that will not happen these many hundred yean. Do you 
Hncy 1 will grant you a lease for so long a term? CSet into 
the boat this instant, you lasy loitering rogue." 

But though Mr. Hume always talked of his approaching 
dissolution with great cheerfulness, he never affected to 
make any parade of his magnanimity. He never mentioned 
the subject but when the conversation naturally led to it, 
and never dwelt longer upon it than the course of the 
conversation happened to require. It was a subject, in* 
deed, which occurred pretty frequently, in consequence of 
the inquiries which his friends, who came to 'see him, 
naturally made concerning the state of his health. The 
conversation which I mentioned above, and which passed 
on Thursday the 8th of August, was the last, except one, 
that I ever had with him. He had now become so veiy 
weak, that the company of his most intimate friends 
&tigued him; for his cheerfulness was still so great, his 
tomplaisanoe and social disposition were still so entire. 
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that when any friend was .with him^ be could not help 
talking more, and with greater exertion^ than suited the 
weakness of his body. At fajs own desire, therefore, I 
agreed to leave Edinburgh, where I was staying partly 
upon his account, and returned to my mother's house here 
at Kirkaldy, upon condition that he would send for me 
whenever he wished to see me ^ the physician who saw him 
most frequently. Dr. Black, undertaking, in the mean 
time, to write me occasionally an account of the state of 
his health. 

On the S3d of August the doctor wrote me the following 
letter: 

" Since my last, Mr. Hume has passed his time pretty 
easily, but is much weaker. He sits up, goes down stairs 
once a day, and amuses lumself with reading, but seldom 
sees any body. He finds that even the conversation of 
his most intimate friends faitigues and oppresses him; and 
it is happy that he does not need it, for he is quite free 
from anxiety, impatience, or low spirits, and passes his 
time very well with the assistance of amusing books." 

I received the day after a letter from Mr. Hume him- 
self, of which the following is an extract : 

" My Dearest Friend, Edinburith, Aof . fis, 1776. 

" I am obliged to make use of my nephew's hand in 
writing to you, as I do not rise to-day. * • * 
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" I £0 rtrytast to dediney and last nigbt bad a small 
fever, which I hoped might put a quicker period to this 
tedious illness ; but unluckily it has in a i^rest measure 
gone off. I cannot submit to your coming o^er here on 
.ny account, as it is possible for me to see you so small a 
part of the day ; but Dr. Black can better inform you con* 
ceming the degree of strength which may from time to 
time remain with me. Adieu, &c." 

Three days after, I receiired the following letter from 
Dr. Black: 

" Dear Sir, Edinbatih, Monday, Anf; 96, mC. 

** Yesterday, about four o'clock, afternoon, Mr. Hume 
expired. The near approacb of his death became evident 
in the night between Thursday and Friday, when his 
disease became eaoessive, and soon weakened him so 
much, that he could no longer rise out of his bed* Ha 
continued to the last perfectly sensible, and free from 
much pain or fSeelings of distress. He never dropped tha 
smallest expression of impatience ^ but when he had oc 
casion to speak to the people about him, always did it 
with affection and tenderness. I thought it improper to . 
write to bring you over, especially as 1 heard that he had 
dictated a letter to you, desiring you not to come. When 
be became veiy weak, it cost him an effort to speak, and 
he died in such a happy composure of mind that nothing 
eould exceed it." 
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Thus died our most excellent and never-to-be forgotten 
friend; oonoeming wlume philosophical opinions men will 
DO doubt judge variously, every one approving or con- 
demning them, according as they happen to coincide or 
disagfree with his own ; but concerning whose character 
and conduct there can scarce be a difference of opinion. 
His temper, indeed, seemed to be more happily balanced, 
if I maybe allowed such an expression, than that perhaps 
of any other man I have ever known. -Even in the lowest 
«tate of his fortune, his great and necessary frugality never 
hindered him from exercising, upon proper occasions, acts 
both of charity and generosity. It was a frugalitjr founded 
not uik>n avarice, but upon the love of independency. , 
The extreme gentleness of his nature never weakened 
cither the firmness of his mind, or the steadiness of his 
resolutions. His constant pleasantry was the genuine 
effusion of good-nature and good*humour, tempered with 
delicacy and modesty, and without even the slightest tinc- 
ture of malignity, so frequently the disagreeable source of 
what is called wit in other men. it never was the mean- 
ing of his raillery to mortify; and therefore, far from 
offending, it seldom failed to please and delight even those 
who were the oljects of it To his friends, who were fre- 
quently the objects of it, there was not, perhaps, any one 
of all his great and amiable qualities which contributed 
more to endear his conversation. And that gaiety of 
temper so agreeable in society, but which is so often ac* 
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companied with frivolous and superficial qualities, was ia 
him certaunly attended with the most severe application, 
the most extensive learning, the {greatest depth of thought, 
and a capacity in eveiy respect the most comprehensive.. 
Upon the whole, I have always considered him, hoth in his 
life-time and since his death, as approaching as nearly to 
the idea of a perfectly wise and virtuous man as perhaps 
the nature of human frailty will permit. 

I ever am, dear Sir, 

Most affectionately your*s, 

ADAM SMITH. 
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THE BRITONS. 

rOHE curiosity entertained by all civilized nations* of 
JL inquiring into the exploits and adventures of their 
ancestors, commonly excites a regret^ that the history 
of remote ages should, always be so much involved in 
obscurity, uncertainty, and contradiction. Ingenious men, 
possessed of leisure, are apt to push their researches beyond 
the period in which literary monuments are framed or 
preserved ^—without reflecting, that the history of past 
events is immediately lost, or disfigured, when entrusted 
to memory and oral tradition ; and that the adventures of 
liarbarous nations, even if they were recorded, could afford 
little or no entertainment to men bom in a more cultivated 
age. The convulsions of a civilized state usually compose 
the most instructive and most interesting part of its history ■ 
but the sudden, violent and unprepared revolutions incident 
to barbarians, are so much guided by caprice, and terminate 
90 often in cruelty, that they disgust us by the uniformity 
of their appearance ; and it is rather fortunate for letters 
that they are buried in silence and oblivion. The only 
certain means by which nations can indulge their curiosity 
in researches concerning their remote origin, is to consider 
the language, manners and customs of their ancestors, and 
to compare them with those of the neighbouring nations. 
Hie fables which are commonly employed to supply the 
placg of true history, ought entirely to be disregarded i or 
Vol. L B 
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if any exception be admitted to this funeral rule> it can 
only be iu favour of the ancient Grecian fictions, which 
are so celebrated, and so agreeable, that they will ever be 
the objects of the attention of mankind. Neglecting, there- 
fore, all traditions, or rather tales, concerning the more 
early history of Britain, we shall only consider the state of 
the inhabitants as it appeared to the Romans on their 
invasion of this country : we shall briefly run over the 
events which attended the conquest made by that empire, 
as belonging more to Roman than British story: we shall 
hasten through the obscure and uninteresting period of 
Saxon annals ; and shall reserve a more full narration for 
those times when the truth is both so well ascertained and 
so complete as to promise entertainment and instruction to 
the reader. , 

All ancient writers agree in representing the first in- 
liabitants of Britain as a tribe of the Gauls or Celtae, who 
peopled that island from the neighbouring continent. Their 
language was the 8ame,--«their manners, their government, 
their superstition ;'i— varied only by those small difiereiices, 
which time, or a communication with the bordering nations, 
must necessarily introduce. The inhabitants of Gaul, 
especially in those parts which lie contiguous to Italy, had 
acquired, from a commerce with their southern neighbours^ 
some refinement in the arts, which gradually diffused 
tliemseives northwards, and spread but a very faint light 
over this island. The Greek and Roman navigators or 
merchants, (for there were scarcely any other travellers in 
those ages,) brought back the ihost shocking accounts of 
the ferocity of the people, which they magnified, as usual, 
in order to excite the admiration of their countrymen. The 
Aouth-east parts, however, of Britain, had already, before 
the age of Caesar, made the first and most requisite step 
towards a civil settlement ; and the Britons, by tillage and 
agriculture, had there increased to a great multitude^^ 
The other inhabitants of the island still maintained them- 
selves by pasture : they were clothed with skins of beasts : 
they dwelt in huts, which they reared in the forests and 
marshes^ with which the countiy.was covered t theyi^ifted 
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easily their habitation, when actuated either by the hopes 
of plunder, or the fear of an enemy : the convenience of 
feeding their cattle was even a sufficient motive for re- 
moving their seats ; and, as they were ignorant of all the 
refinements of life, their wants and their possessions were 
equally scanty and limited. 

The Britons were divided into many small nations or 
tribes.; and^ being a military people, whose sole property 
was their arms and their cattle, it was impossible, after 
they had acquired a relish of liberty, for their princes or 
chieftains to establish any despotic authority over them. 
Their governments, though monarchical,^ were free, as 
well as those of all the Celtic nations ; and the common 
people seem ef en to have enjoyed more liberty among 
them,^ than among the nations of Gaul,^ from whom they 
were descended. Each state was divided into factions 
within itself:^ it was agitated with jealousy or animosity 
against the neighbouring states: and while the arts of 
peace were yet unknown, wars were the chief occupation, 
and formed the chief object of ambition among the people. 

The religion of the Britons was one of the most consider- 
able parts of their government; and the Druids, who 
were their priests, possessed great authority among them. 
Besides ministering at the altar, and directing all religious 
duties, they pi^ded over the education of youth : they 
enjoyed an immunity from wars and taxes : they possessed 
both the civil and criminal jurisdiction : they decided alX 
controversies among states, as well as among private 
persons : and whoever refused to submit to their decree, 
was exposed to the most severe penalties ; the sentence 
of excommunication was pronounced against him; he 
was forbiddtn access to the sacrifices or public worship ; 
he was debarrcil all intercourse with his fellow-citizens, 
even in the common affairs of life; his company was 
universally shunned, as profane and dangerous ; he was 
refused the. protection of law ;<^ and death itself became 
an acoq>table relief from the misery and infamy to which 
be was exposed. Thus, the bands of government, which 
i Doturally loose among that rude and turbulent people j 
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were "happily coiroborated by the terrors of their super- 
stition. 

No species of superstition was ever more terrible than 
that of the Druids. Besides the severe penalties which it 
was in the power of the ecclesiastics to inflict in this worlds 
they inculcated the eternal transmigration of souls, and 
thereby extended their authority as far as the fears of their 
timorous votaries. They practised their rites in dark 
g-roves, or 9ther secret recesses ;7 and, in order to throw 
a greater mystery over thdr religion, they communicated 
their doctrines only to the initiated, and strictly forbad the 
committing of them to writing, lest they should at any 
time be exposed to the examination of the profane vulgar. 
Human sacrifices were practised among them : the spoils 
of war were often devoted to their divinities ; and they 
punished with the severest tortures whoever dared to 
secrete any part of the consecrated offering : these treasures 
they kept in woods and forests, secured by no other guard 
than the terrors of their religion ;^ and this steady conquest 
over human avidity may be regarded as more signal than 
their prompting men to the most extraordinary and most 
violent efforts. No idolatrous worship ever attained such' 
an ascendant over mankind as that of the ancient Gauls 
and Britons : and the Romans, after their conquest, finding 
it impossible to reconcile those nations to the laws and 
institutions of their masters^ while it maintained its 
authority, were at last obliged to abolish it by penal 
statutes ; a violence which had never, in any other instance, 
been practised by those tolerating conquerors.^ ^ 

THE ROMANS. 

The Britons had long remained in this rade but in- 
dependent state, when Cssar, having overrun all Gaul by 
his victories, first cast his eye on their island* He was not 
all^ured either by its ridies or its renown; but being am- 
bitious of carrying the Roman arms into a new world, then 
mostly unknown, be took advantage of a short interval 
an his Gautic wars, and made aa invasion on Britain. The 
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natives, inforai^d of his intention, were sensible of the 
unequal contest, and endeavoured to appease him by sub- 
missions; which, however, retarded not the execution of. 
his design. After some resistance, he landed, as is supposed, 
at Deal [A. C. 55-3 ; and having obtained several ad- 
vantages over the Britons, and obliged them to promise 
hostages for their future obedience, he was constrained, 
by the necessity of his affairs, and the approach of winter, 
to withdraw his forces into Gaul. The Britons, relieved 
from the terror of his arms, neglected the performance of 
their stipulations ; , and that haughty conqueror resolved 
next summer to chastise them fpr this breach of treaty. 
He landed with a greater force; and though he found 
a more regular resistance firom the Britons, who had 
united under Cassivelaunus, one of their petty princes, he 
discomfited them in every action. He advanced into the 
country ; passed the Thames in the foce of the enemy ; 
took and burned the capital of Cassivelaunus; established 
his ally, Mandubratius, in the sovereignty of the Trino- 
bantes ; and having obliged the inhabitants to make him 
new submissions, he again returned with his army into 
Gaul, and left the authority of the Romans more nominal 
than real in this island. 

The civil wars which ensued, and which prepared the 
way for the establishment of monarchy in Rome, saved the 
Britons from that yoke which was ready to be imposed 
upon them. Augustus, the successor of Caesar, content 
with the victory obtained over the liberties of bis own 
country, was little ambitious of acquiring fame by foreign 
wars; and being apprehensive lest the same unlimited 
extent of dominion which had subverted the republic, 
jnight also overwhelm the empire, he recommended it 
to his successors never to enlarge the territories of the 
Romans. Tiberius, jealous of the fame which might be 
acquired by his generals, made this advice of Augustus a 
pretence for his inactivity.*® The mad sallies of Caligula, 
in which be menaced Britain with an invasion, served only 
to expose himself and the empire to ridicule : and the 
3rito|9S liad now, during almost a century, enjoycsd their 
B3 
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liberty unmolested; when the Romans,' in the reign of 
Claudius, began to think seriously of reducing them under 
their dominion. Without seeking any more justifiable 
reasons of hostility than were employed by the late 
Europeans in subjecting the Africans and Americans, tliey 
sent over an army [A. D. 43.] under the command of 
Plautius, an able general, who gained some victories, and 
made a considerable progress in subduing the inhabitants. 
Claudius himself, finding matters sufficiently prepared for 
his reception, made a journey into Britain, and received 
the submission of several British states, the Cantii, Atre^ 
bates, Regni, and Trinobantes, who inhabited the south- 
east parts of the island^ and whom their possessions and 
more cultivated manner of life rendered willing to purehase 
peace at the expence of their liberty. The other Britons, 
under the command of Caractacus, still maintained an 
obstinate resistance ; and the Romans made little progress 
against them, till Ostorius Scapula was sent over to com- 
mand their armies. This general [A. D. 50.] advanced 
the Roman conquests over the Britons ; piereed into the 
country of the Silures, a warlike nation, who inhabited the 
banks of the Seveme ; defeated Caractacus in a great 
battle ; took him prisoner, and sent him to Rome, where 
his magnanimous behaviour procured him better treat- 
ment than those conquerors usually bestowed on captive 
princes.** 

Notwithstanding these misfortunes, the Britons were 
not subdued ; and this island was regarded by the ambitious 
Romans as a field in which military honour might still be 
acquired. Under the reign of Nero [A. D. 59.], Suetonius 
Paulinus was invested with the command, and prepared to^ 
signalize his name by victories over those barbarians. 
Finding that the island of Mona, now Anglesey, was the 
chief seat of the Druids, he resolved to attack it, and 
'to subject a place which was the centre of their supersti- 
tion, and which afforded protection to all their baffled 
forces. The Britons endeavoured to obstruct his landing 
on this sacred island, both by the force of their arms, and 
the terrors of their religion. The women and priests were 
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intermingled with the soldiers upon the shore; and, run- 
ntn^ about with flaming torches in their handstand tossing 
their dishevelled hair, they struck greater terror into the 
astonished Romans by their bowlings, cries and execra- 
tions, than the real danger from the armed forces was 
able to inspire. But Suetonius, exhorting his troops to 
despise the menaces of a superstition which they despised, 
impelled them to the attack, drove the Britons off the 
field, burned the Druids in the same fires which those 
priests had prepared for their captive enemies, destroyed 
all the consecrated groves and altars; and, having thus 
triumphed over the religion of the Britons, he thought 
his fiiture progress would be easy, in reducing the pepple 
to subjection. But he was disappointed in his expectations. 
The Britons, taking advantage of his absence, viere all in 
arms; and, headed by Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, who 
had been treated in the most ignominious manner by the 
Roman tribimes, had already attacked with success several 
settlements of .their insulting conquerors. Suetonius 
hastened to the protection of London, which was already 
a flourishing Roman colony ; hut he found, on his arrival, 
that it would be requisite for tlie general safety to abandon 
that place to the merciless fury of the enemy. London 
was reduced to ashes: such of the inhabitants as re- 
mained in it were cruelly massacred; the Romans, and all 
strangers, to the number of 70,000, were everywhere put 
to the sword without distinction; and the Britons, by 
rendering the war thus bloody, seemed determined to cut 
off all hopes of peace or composition with the enemy. But 
this cruelty was revenged by Suetonius, in a great and de- 
cisive battle, where 80,000 of the Britons are said to have 
perished; ^d Boadicea herself, rather than fall into the 
bands of the enraged victor, put an end to her own life by 
poison.** Nero soon after recalled Su^onius from a go- 
vernment, where, by suffering and inflicting so many 
severities, he was judged improper for composing the angry 
and alarmed minds of the inhabitants. After some interval, 
Cerealis received the command from Vespasian, and by bis 
hrarery propagated the terror of the Roman arms. Julius 
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Frontinus succeeded Cerealis^ both in authority and in re- 
putation : but the general who finally established the do- 
minion of the Romans in this island, was Julias Agricola, 
who governed it in the reigns of Vespasian, Titus, and 
Pomitian', and distinguished himself in that scene of action. 

This great commander formed a regular plan for sub- 
duing Britain, and rendering the acquisition useful to the 
concjuerors. He carried his victorious arms northwards, 
defeated the Britons in every encounter, pierced into the 
inaccessible forests and mountains of Caledonia, reduced 
every state to subjection in the southern parts of the island, 
and chased before him all the men of fiercer and more in- 
tractable spirits, who deemed war and death itself less 
intolerable than servitude under the victors. He even de- 
feated them in a decisive action, which they fought under 
Galgacus, their leader; and having fixed a chain of gar- 
risons between the friths of Clyde and Forth, he thereby 
cut off the ruder and more barren parts of the island, and 
secured the Roman province from the incursions of the 
barbarous inhabitants.^^ 

During these military enterprises, he neglected not the 
arts of peace. He introduced laws and civility among the 
Britons, taught them to detire and raise all the con- 
yeniencies of life, reconciled them to the Roman language 
and manners, instructed them in letters and science, and 
employed every expedient to render those chains which he 
had forged both easy and agreeable to them.'^ The in- 
habitants, having experienced how unequal their own foree 
was to resist that of the Romans, acquiesced in the do- 
minion of their masters, and were gradually incorporated 
as a part of that mif^$y empire. 

This was the last durable conquest made by the Romans ; 
and Britain, once subdued, gave no further inquietude 
to the victor. Caledonia alone, defended by its barren 
mountains, and by the contempt which the Romans enter- 
tained for it, sometimes infested the more cultivated parts 
of the island by the incursions of its inhabitants. The 
better to secure the frontiers of the empire, Adrian, who 
visited this island^ buik a rampart between tU© river Tyne 
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Hnd the frith of Solway : LoUius Urbiciis, under Antoninus 
Pius, erected one in the place where Agricola had formerly 
established his garrisons: Severus, who made an expedition 
into Britain, and carried his arms to the most northern 
extremity of it, added new fortifications to the wall of 
Adrian ; and during the reigns of all the Roman emperors, 
such a profound tranquillity prevailed in Britain, that 
little mention is made of the affairs of that island by any 
historian. The only incidents which occur are some se- 
ditions or rebellions of the Roman legions quartered there, 
and some usurpations of the imperial dignity by the 
Roman governors. The natives, disarmed, dispirited and 
submissive, had lost all desire, and even idea, of their 
former liberty and independence. 

Eut the period was now come, when that ei 'irmous 
fabric of the Roman empire, which had diffused ilavery 
and oppression, together with peace and civility, over so 
considerable apart of the globe, was approaching towards 
its final dissolution. Italy, and the centre of the empire, 
removed, during so many ages, from all concern in the 
wars, had entirely lost the military spirit, and were peopled 
by an enervated race, equally disposed to submit to a 
foreign yoke, or to the tyranny of their own rulers. The 
emperors found themselves obliged to recruit their legions 
from the frontier provinces, where the genius of war, 
though languishing, was not totally extinct ; and these 
mereenaiy forces, careless of laws and civil institutions, 
established a military government, no less dangerous to 
the sovereign than to the people. The farther progress of 
the same disorders introduced the bordering b£irbarians into 
the service of the Romans ; and those fierce nations, 
having now added discipline to their native bravery, could 
no longer be restrained by the impotent policy of the 
emperorsi who were accustomed to employ one in the 
destruction of the others. Sensible of their own force, and 
allured by the prospect of so rich a prize, the northern 
barbarians, in the reign of Arcadius and Honorius, assailed 
at once all the frontiers of the Roman empire ; and, 
jtavinf- first satiated their avidity by plunder, began to 
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think of fixing a settlement in the wasted provinces. The 
more distant barbarians, who occupied the deserted habita- 
tions of the former, advanced in their acquisitions, and 
pressed with their incumbent weig^ht the Roman state, 
already unequal to the load which it sustained. Instead 
of arming the people in their own defence, the emperors 
recalled all the distant legions, in whom alone they could 
repose confidence ; and collected the whole militar}' forcb, 
for the defence of the capital and centre of the empire. 
The necessity of self-preservation had superseded the am- 
bition of power ; and the ancient point of honour, never 
to contract the limits of the empire, could* no longer be 
attended to in this desperate extremity. 

Britain, by its situation, was removed from the fury of 
these barbarous incursions ; and, being also a remote 
province, not much valued by the Romans, the legions 
which defended it were carried over to the protection of 
Italy and Gaul. But that province, though secured by the 
sea against the inroads of the greater tribes of barbarians, 
found enemies on its frontiers, who took advantage of its 
present defenceless situation. The Picts and Scots, who 
dwelt In the northern parts, beyond the wall of Antoninus, 
made incursions upon their peaceable and effeminate 
neighbours ; and, besides the temporary depredations which 
they committed, these combined nations threatened the 
whole province with subjection, or, what the inhabitants 
more dreaded, with plunder and devastation. The Picts 
seem to have been a tribe of the native British race, who, 
having been chased into the northern parts by the conquests 
of Agricola, had there intermingled with the ancient in- 
habitants : the Scots were derived from the same Celtic 
origin, had first been established in Ireland, had migrated 
to the north-west coasts of this island, and bad long been 
accustomed, as well from their old as their new seats, 
to infest the Roman province by piracy and rapine. [See 
note A, at the end of this volumt!\ These tribes, finding 
their more opulent neighbours Exposed to invasion, soon 
broke over the Roman wall, no longer defended by the 
Roman arms ; and, though a contemptibU enemy ia 
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themselTes, met with no resistance from the unwarlike in- 
habitants. The Britons, accustomed to have recourse to 
the emperors for defence as well as government, made 
supplications to Rome ; and one legion was sent over for 
their protection. This force was an overmatch for the 
barbarians, repelled their invasion, routed them in every 
engagement, and. having chased them into their ancient 
limits, returned in triumph to the defence of the southern 
provinces of the empire.'^ Their retreat brought on a new 
invasion of the enemy. The Britons made again an ap- 
plication to Rome, and again obtained the assistance of 
a legion, which proved effectual for their relief. But the 
Romans, reduced to extremities at home, and fatigued with 
those distant expeditions, informed the Britons that they 
must no longer look to them for succour ; exhorted them 
to arm in their own defence ; and urged, that as they 
were now their own masters, it became them to protect 
by their valour that independence which their ancient 
lords had conferred upon them.'^ That they might leave 
the island with the better grace, the Romans assisted them 
in erecting anew the wall of Severus, which was built 
entirely of stone, and which the Britons had not at that 
time artificers skilful enough to repair :^^ And, having 
done this last good office to the inhabitants, they bid 
a final adieu to Britain about the year 44li, after being 
masters of the more considerable part of it during the 
course of near four centuries. 

THE BRITONS. 

The abject Britons regarded this present of liberty as 
fatal to them ; and were in no condition to put in practice 
the prudent counsel given them by the Romans, to arm 
in their own defence. Unaccustomed both to the perils of 
war and to the cares of civil government, they found them- 
selves incapable of forming or executing any. measures for 
Tesisting the incursions of the barbarians. Gratian also, 
and Constantine, two Romans who had a little before 
assumedthe purple in Britain^ had cajrried over to the 
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continent the flower of the British youth ; and> having 
perished in their unsuccessfal attempts on the imperil! 
throne, had despoiled the island of those who, in this des- 
perate extremity, were hest ahle to defend it. The Picts 
and Scots, finding that the Romans had finally relinquished 
Britain, now regarded the whole as their prey, and attacked 
the northern wall with redoubled forces. The Britons, 
already subdued by their own fears, found the ramparts 
but a weak defence for them ; and, deserting their station, 
left the country entirely open to the inroads of the bar- 
barous enemy. The invaders carried devastation and ruin 
along with them ; and exerted to the utmost their native 
ferocity, which was not mitigated by the helpless condition 
and submissive behaviour, of the inhabitants.*^ The un- 
happy Britons had a third* time recourse to Rome, which 
had declared its resolution for ever to abandon them, 
^tius, the patrician, sustained, at that time, by bis valour 
and magnanimity, the tottering ruins of the empire, and 
revived for a moment, among the degenerate Romans, ^e 
spirit, as well as discipline, of their ancestors. The British 
ambassadors carried to him the letter of their countrymen, 
which was inscribed, " The Groans of the Britons." The 
tenor of the epistle was suitable to its superscription: 
** The barbarians," say they, " on the one hand, chase 
us into the sea ; the sea, on the other, throws us back 
upon the barbarians ; and we have only the hard choice 
left us, of perishing by the sword or by the waves." ^^ 
But ^tius, pressed by the arms of Attila, the most terrible 
enemy that ever assailed the empire, had no leisure to 
attend to the complaints of allies, whom generosity alone 
eould induce h.im to assist.^ The Britons, thus njected,' 
were reduced to despair, deserted their habitations, aban- 
doned tillage ; and, flying for protection to the forests and 
mountsdns, suffered equally from hunger and from the 
enemy. The barbarians themselves began to feel the pres- 
sures of famine in a country which they had ravaged ; and 
being harassed by the dispersed Britons, who had not dared 
to resist them in a body, they retreated with their spoils 
into their own country,**^ 
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The Britons, taking advantage of this interval, returned 
to their usual occupations; and the &vourable season* 
which succeeded, seconded their industry, made them soon 
forget their past miseries, and restored to them great plenty 
of all the necessaries of life. No more can be imagined 
to have been possessed by a people so rude, who had not, 
without the assistance of the Romans, art of masonry suf- 
ficient to raise a stone rampart for their own defence : 
yet the monkish historians,^ who treat of those events, 
complain of the luxuiy of the Britons during this period ; 
and ascribe to that vice, not to their cowardice ^r impro- 
vident counsels, all their subsequent calamities. 

The Britons, entirely occupied in the enjoyment of the 
present interval of peace, made no provision for resisting 
tlie enemy, who, invited by their former timid behaviour, 
soon threatened them with a new invasion. We are not 
exactly informed what species of dvil government the 
Romans, on their departure, had left among the Britons : 
but it appears probable, that the great men in the different 
districts assumed a, kind c»f regal, though precarious 
authority ; and lived, in a great measure, independent of 
each other.^ To this disunion of counsels were also added 
the disputes of theology; and the disciples of Pelagius* 
who was himself a native of Britain, having increased to 
a great multitude, gave alarm to the clergy, who seem to 
have been more intent on suppressing them, than on op- 
posing the public enemy .^ Labouring under these do- 
mestic evils, and menaced with a foreign invasion, the 
Britons attended only to the suggestions of their present 
fears; and, following the counsels of Vortigern, prince of 
Pamnonium, who, though stained with every vice, pos- 
sessed the chief authority among them,^^ th^ sent into 
Germany a deputation to invite over the Saxons for their 
protection and assistance. 

THE SAXONS. 

Of an the barbarous nations known either in ancient or 
modem times^ the Germans seem to have been the most 
Vol. I. C 
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distin^isbedy both by their maimers, an^ political in- 
stitutions ; and to have carried to the highest pitch the 
virtues of valour and love of liberty ; the only virtues which 
can have place among an uncivilized people, where justice 
and humanity are commonly neglected. Kingly govern- 
ment, even when established- among the Germans (for it 
was not universal), possessed a very limited authosity ; 
^d though the sovereign was usually chosen from among 
the royal family, he was directed in every measure by the 
4Hnnmoa consent of the nation over whom he presided. 
When, aay important afiairs were transacted, all the 
warriors met in arms; the men of greatest authority 
employed persuasion to engage their consent ; the people 
expre^ed their approbation by rattling their armour, or 
their dissent by murmurs : there was no necessity for a nice 
scrutioy of votes among a multitude, who were usually 
carried with a strong current to one side or the other; 
and the measure, thus suddenly chosen by general agree- 
ment, was executed with alacrity, and prosecuted with 
vigour. Even in war, the princes governed more by example 
than by authority : but in peace, the civil union was in 
a great measure dissolved, and the inferior leaders ad- 
ministered justice after an independent manner, each in 
his particular district. These were elected by the votes of 
the people in their great councils ; and though regard was 
paid to nobility in the choice, their personal qualities, 
chiefly their valour, procured them, from the suffrages of 
their fellow-citizenB, that honourable but dangerous dis- 
tinction. The warriors of each tribe attached themselves 
to their leader with the most devoted affection and most 
unshaken constancy: they attended him as his ornament 
in peace, as his defence in war, as his council in the ad- 
ministration iOf justice. Their constant emulation in 
military renown dissolved not that inviolable friendship 
which they professed to their chieftain and to each other. 
To die for the honour of their band, was their chief 
ainbition : to survive its disgrace, or the death of their 
leader, was infamous. They even carried into the field 
their women 4nd children^ who adopted all the martin! 
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sentiments of the men : and, bmng thus impelled by every 
human motive, they were invincible, where they were not 
oppos#d either by the similar manners and institutions of 
the neighbouring Germans, or by the superior discipline^ 
arms and numbers of the Romans.^^ 

The leaders, and their militaiy companions, were main- 
t^ned by the labour of their slaves, or by that of the weaker 
and less warlike part of the community whom they de- 
fended. The contributions which they levied, went not 
beyond a bare subsistence ; and the honours acquired by 
a superior rank, were the only reward of their superior 
dangers and ^tigues. All the refined arts of life were un- 
known among the Germans: tillage itself was almost 
wholly neglected ; they even seem to have been anxious 
to prevent any improvements of that nature: and the 
leaders, by annuaHy distributing anew all the land among the 
inhabitants of each lollage, kept them from attaching them- 
selves to particular possessions, or making such progress in 
agriculture as might divert their attention from military 
expeditions, the chief occupation of the community.^ 

The Saxons had been for some time regarded as one of 
the most warlike tribes of this fierce people, and bad 
become the terror of the neighbouring nations.*® They had 
difiiised themselves from the northern parts of Germany 
and the Cimbrian Chersonesus, and had taken possession 
of all the sea-coast from the mouth of the Rhine to Jut- 
land ; whence they had long infested, by their piracies, 
all the eastern and southern parts of Britain, and the 
northern of Gaul.*' In order to opposie their inroads, the 
Romans had established an ofiicer, whom they called QntrU 
^the Saxon shore; and, as the naval arts can flourish 
among a civilized people alone, they seem to have been 
more successfiil in repelling the Saxons, than any of the 
other barbarians by whom they were invaded. The dis- 
solution uf the Roman power invited them to renew their 
inroads; and it was an acceptable circumstance, that 
the deputies of the Britons appeared among them, and 
prompted them to undertake an enterprise, to which thej 
were of themselves sufBdently inclined.*® 
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Hengist and Hona, two brothers, possessed g:reat credit 
anumiT the Saxons, and were much celebrated, both for 
their valour and nobility. They were reputed, as m«6t of 
the Saxon princes, to be sprung from Woden, who was 
worshipped as a god among those nations ; and they are 
said to be his g^reat grandsons ;'* a circumstance which 
added much to their authority. We shall not attempt to 
trace any higher the origin of those princes and nations. 
It is evident what fruitless labour it must be to search, in 
those barbarous and illiterate ages, for the annals of a 
people, when their first leaders, known in any true history, 
were believed by them to be the fourth in descent from 
a fabulous deity, or from a man exalted by ignorance into 
that character. The dark industry of antiquaries, led by 
imaginary analogies of names, or by uncertain traditions, 
would in vain attempt to pierce into that deep obscurity 
Mhich covers the remote history of those nations. 

These two brothers, observing the other provinces of 
Germany to be occupied by a warlike and necessitous 
people, and the rich provinces of Gaul already conquered 
or over-run by other German tribes, found it easy to per- 
suade their countiymen to embrace the sole enterprise 
which promised a favourable opportunity of displaying 
their valour and gratifying their avidity. They embarked 
their troops in three vessels ; and, about the year 449 or 
450,'^ carried over 1600 men, who landed in the isle of 
Thanet, and immediately marched to the defence of the 
Britons against the northern invaders. The Scots and Picts 
were unable to resist the valour of these auxiliaries ; and 
the Britons, applauding their own wisdom in calling over 
the Saxons, hoped thenceforth to enjoy peace and security, 
under the powerful protection of that wariike people. ^ 

But Hengist and Horsa, perceiving, from their easy 
victoiy over the Scots and Picts, with what facility they 
might subdue the Britons themselves, who had not been 
able to resist those feeble invaders, were determined to 
conquer and fight for their own grandeur, not for the de- 
fence of their degenerate allies. They sent intelligence to 
Saxopy of the fertility and riches of Britain i and repre- 
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seated ae certain the sulgection of a people so long disused 
to arms, who, being now cut off from the Roman empire^ 
of which they had been a province during so many ages, 
had not yet acquired any union among themselves, and 
were destitute of all affection to their new hberties, and of 
all national attachments and regards.^' The vices and 
pusillanimity of Vortigem, the British leader, were a new 
ground of hope ; and the Saxons in Germany, following 
such agreeable prospects, soon reinforced Hengist and 
Horsa with 5000 men» who came over in seventeen vessels , 
The Chitons now began to entertain apprehensions of their 
allies, whose numbers they found continually augmenting ; 
but thought of no remedy, except a passive submission and 
connivance. This weak expedient soon failed them. The 
Saxons sought a quarrel, by complaining that their sub- 
sidies were ill paid, and their provisions withdrawn ;'^ and, 
immediately taking off the mask, they formed an alliance 
with the Picts and Scots, and proceeded to open hostility 
against the Britons. 

The Britons, impelled by these violent extremities, an4 
roused to indignation against their treacherous auxiliaries, 
were necessitated to take arms; and having deposed 
Vortigem, who had become odious from his vices, and 
from the bad event of his rash counsels, they put them- 
selves under the command of his son Vortimer. They 
fought many battles with their enemies ; and though the 
victories in these actions be disputed between the British 

. and Saxon annalists, the progress still made by the Saxons 
proves that the advantage was commonly on their side. In 
one battle, however, fought at Eaglesford, now Ailsford, 
Horsa, the Saxon general, was sUin, and left the sole 

^command over his countrymen in the hands of Hengist. 
This active general, continually reinforced by fresh numbers 
from Germany, carried devastation into the most remote 
oomers of Britain ; and being chiefly anxious to spread the 
terror of his arms, he spare! neither age, nor sex, nor 
condition, wherever he marched with his victorious forces. 
The private and public edifices of the Britons were reduced 
to ashes : the priests were slaughtered on the altars by those 
C3 
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idolatrous ravagers : the bishops and nobility shared th6 
fate of the vulgar : the people, fl3ring to the mountains and 
deserts, were intercepted, and butchered in heaps : some 
"Were glad to accept of life and servitude under their victors : 
others, deserting their native country, took sheJter in the 
province of Armorica, where, being charitably received by 
a people of the same language and manners, they settled 
in gjeat numbers^ and gave the country the name of 
Britanny.^* 

The British writers assign one cause which facilitated 
the entrance of the Saxons into this island ; the love with 
which Vortigern was at first seized for Rovena, the daughter 
of Hengist, and which that artftil warrior .made use of to 
blind the eyes of the imprudent monarch. ^^ The same 
historians sidd, that Vortimer died ; and that Vortigern, 
being restored to the throne, accepted of a banquet from 
Heiigist at Stonehenge, where 300 of his nobility were 
treacherously slaughtered, and himself detained captive.^^ 
But these stories seem to have been invented by the Welsh 
authors, in order to palliate the weak resistance made at 
first by their countrymen, and to account for the rapid 
progress and licentious devastations of the Saxons.^' 

Mter the death of Vortimer, Ambrosius, a Briton,^ 
though of Roman descent, was invested with the command 
over his countrymen, and endeavoured, not without success, 
to unite them in their resistance against the Saxons. Those 
contests increased the animosity between the two nations, 
and roused the military spirit of the ancient inhabitants, 
which had before been sunk into a fatal lethargy. Hengist, 
however, notwithstanding their opposition, still main- 
tained his ground in Britain ; and in order to divide the^ 
forces and attention of the natives, he called over a new 
tribe of Saxons, under the command of his brother Octa, 
and of Ebissa, the son of Octa ; and he settled them in 
Northumberland. He himself remained in the southern 
parts of the island, and laid the foundation of the kingdom 
of Kent, comprehending the county of that name, Middle- 
sex, Essex, and part of Surry. He fixed his royal seat at 
Canterbury, where he governed about forty years; and 
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be died in or near the year 488, leaving; hit new-acqaired 
dominions to his posterity. 

The success of Hengist excited the avidity of the other 
northern Germans ; and at different times, and under dif- 
ferent leaders, they flocked over in multitudes to the in- 
vasion of this island. These conquerors were chiefly com- 
posed of three tribes, the Saxons, Angles, and Jutes,^^ 
who all passed under the common appellation, sometimes 
of Saxons, sometimes of Angles ; and, speaking the same 
language, and being governed by the same institutions, 
they were naturally led, {h>m these causes, as well as 
from their common interest, to unite themselves against 
the ancient inhabitants. The resistance, however, though 
unequal, was still maintained by the Britons ; but became 
every, day more feeble : and their calamities admitted of few 
intervals, till they were driven into Cornwall and Wales, 
and received protection from the remote situation or in- 
^ accessible mountains of those countries. 

The first Saxon state, after that of Kent, which was 
established in Britain, was the kingdom of South Saxony. 
In the year 477*^ iElla, a Saxon chief, brought over an 
army from Germany, and, landing on the southern coast, 
proceeded to take possession of the neighbouring territory. 
The Britons, now armed, did not tame!/ abandon their 
possessions ; nor were they expelled, till defeated in many 
battles by their warlike invaders. The most memorable 
action mentioned by historians, is that of Meacredes- 
Bum i*^ where, though the Saxons seem to have obtained 
the victory, they suffered so considerable a loss as somewhat 
retarded the progress of their conquests. But ^Ua, rein- 
forced by fresh numbers of liis countrymen, again took 
the field against the Britons> and laid siege to Andred- 
Ceastcr, which was defended by the garrison and in- 
habitants with desperate valour.^^ The Saxons, enraged 
by this resistance, and by the fatigues and dangers which 
they had sustained, redoubled their efforts against the 
place, and, when masters of it, put all their enemies to 
the sword, without distinction. This decisive advantage 
secured the conquests of ^.^Ua^ who assumed the name of 
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king, and extended his dominion over Sussex and a great 
part of Surry. He was stopped, in his progress to the 
east, by the kingdom of Kent : in that to the west, by 
another tribe of Saxons, who had taken possession of that 
territory. 

These Saxons, from the situation of the countiy in 
which they settled, were called the West Saxons, and 
landed in the yeai^ 495, under the command of Cerdic, and 
of his son Kenric.^' The Britons were, by past experience, 
BO much on their guard, and so well prepared to receive 
the enemy, that they gave battle to Ccrdic the very day of 
his landing ; and, though vanquished, still defended, for 
some time, their liberties against the invaders. None of 
the other tribes of Saxons met with such vigorous re- 
sistance, or exerted such valour and perseverance in push- 
ing their conquests. Cerdic was even obliged to call for 
the assistance of his countrymen from the kingdoms of 
Kent and Sussex, as well as from Germany; and he was 
thence joined by a fresh army under the command of 
Porte, and of his sons Bleda and Megla.^ Strengthened 
by these succours, he fought, in the year 508, a desperate 
battle with the Britons, commanded by Nasan-Leod, who 
was victorious in the beginning of the action, and routed 
the wing in which Cerdic himself eonunanded ; but Kenric, 
who had prevailed in the other wing, brought timely 
assistance to his father, and restored the battle, which 
ended in a complete victory gained by the Saxons.^* 
Nazan-Leod perished, with 5000 of his army; but left the 
Britons more weakened than discouraged by his death. 
The war stiU continued, though the success was common^ 
on the side of the Saxons, whose short swords, and close 
manner of fighting, gave them great advantage over the 
missile weapons of the Britons. Cerdic was not wanting to 
his good fortiwe ; and, in order to extend his conquests* 
he laid siege to Mount Badon or Banesdciwne, near Batb» 
whither the most obstinate of the discomfited Britons had 
retired. The southern Britons, in this extremity, applied 
for assistance to Arthur, prince of the Silures, whose 
heroic valour now sustained the declining fate of hit 
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countiy.^^ This is that Arthur so much celebrated in the 
songs of Thaliessin, and the other British bards ; and whose 
military achievements have been blended with so many 
fables, as even to give occasion for entertaining a doubt 
of his real existence. But poets, though they disfigure 
the most certain histoiy by their fictions, and use strange 
liberties with truth where they are the sole historians, as 
among the ftitons, have commonly some foundation for 
their wildest exaggerations. Certain it is, that the siege 
of Badon was raised by the Britons in the year 530 ; and 
the Saxons were there discomfited in a great battle.^^ 
This misfortune stopped the progress of Cerdic ; but was 
not sufiicient to wrest from him the conquests which he 
had already made. He. and his son Kenric, who succeeded 
him, established the kingdom of the West Saxons, or of 
Wessex, over the counties of Hants, Dorset, Wilts, Berks, 
and the Isle of Wight, and left tiieir new-acquired do- 
minions to their posterity. Cerdic died in 534 ; Kenric, 
in 560. 

While the Saxons made this progress in the south, 
their countrymen were not less active in other quarters. 
In the year 527, a great tribe of adventurers, under 
several leaders, landed on the east coast of Britain ; and 
^Eter fighting many battles, of which history has preserved 
no particular account, they established three new king- 
doms in this island. UfTa assumed th^ title of king of the 
East-Angles, in 575 ; Crida, that of Mercia, m 585 ;^' 
and Erkenwin, that of East-Saxony or Essex, nearly about 
the same time, but the year is uncertain. This latter king- 
dom was dismembered from that of Kent, and compre- 
hended Essex, Middlesex, and part of Hertfordshire : that 
of the East-Angles, the counties of Cambridge, Suffolk, 
and Norfolk : Mercia was extended over all the middle 
counties, from the banks of the Severn, to the frontiers of 
these two kingdoms. 

The Saxons, soon after the landing of Hengist, had been 
planted in Northumberland; but, a^ they met with an 
obstinate resistance, and made but small progress in sub- 
duing the inhabitants, their affairs were in so unsettled 
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a condition, tliat none of their princes for a lon^ time 
assumed the appellation of king. At last, in 547,^^ Ida, 
a Saxon prince of great valour,^ who claimed a descent^ 
as did all the other princes of that nation, from Woden, 
brought over a reinforcement from Germany, and enabled 
the Northumbrians to carry on their conquests over the 
Britons. He entirely subdued the county how called Nor- 
thumberland, the bishopric of Durham, as well as some of 
the south-east counties of Scotland ; and he assumed the 
crown under the title of king of Bemicia. Nearly about 
the same time, >£lla, another Saxon prince, having con- 
quered Lancashire, and the greater part of Yorkshire^ re- 
ceived the appellation of king of Deiri.^* These two king- 
doms were united in the person of Ethilfrid, grandson of 
Ida, who married Acca, the daughter of iEUa, and, ex. 
pelling her brother Edwin, established one of the most 
powerful of the Saxon kingdoms by the title of Northum- 
berland. How far his dominions extended into the country 
now called Scotland, is uncertain; but it cannot be 
doubted that all the lowlands, especially the east coast of 
that country, were peopled in a great measure from 
Germany ; though the expeditions, made by the several 
Saxon adventurers, have escaped the records of histoiy. 
The language spoken in those countries, which is purely 
Saxon, is a stronger proof of this event, than can be opposed 
by the imperfect, or rather fabulous annals, which art 
obtruded on us by the Scottish historians. 

THE HEPTARCHY. 

Thus was established, after a violent contest of near a 
hundred and fifty years, the Heptarchy, or seven Saxon 
kingdoms, in Britain ; and the whole southern part of the 
island, except Wales and Cornwall, had totally changed 
its inhabitants, language, customs, and political institu- 
tions. The Britons, under the Roman dominion, had made 
such advances towards arts and civil manners, that they - 
bad built twenty-eight considerable cities within their 
province, besides a great number of villages and country 
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leats.^* But the fierce conquerors, by whom they were 
DOW subdued, threw every thing back into ancient bar- 
barity; and those few natives who i^re not either mas* 
sacred or expelled their habitations, were reduced to the 
most abject slavery. None of the other northern con- 
querors, the Franks, Goths, Vandals, or Burgundians, 
though they overran the southern provinces of the empir« 
like a mighty torrent, made such devastations in the con- 
quered territories, or were inflamed into so violent an 
animosity against the ancient inhabitants. As the Saxons 
came over at intervals in separate bodies, the Britons, 
however at first unwariike, were tempted to make resis.- 
tance ; and hostilities being thereby prolonged, proved more 
destructive to both parties, especially to the vanquished. 
The first invaders from Germany, instead of excluding 
other adventurers, who must share with them the spoils of 
the ancient inhabitants, were obliged to solicit fresh sup- 
plies from their own countjry ; and a total extermination 
■of the Britons became the sole expedient for providing a 
settlement and subsistence to the new planters. Hence 
there have been found in history few conquests more 
ruinous than that of the Saxons ; and few revolutions 
more violent than that which they introduced. 

So long as the contest was maintained with the natives, 
the several Saxon princes preserved a union of counsels 
And interests ; but after tlie Britons were shut up in the 
barren counties of Cornwall and Wales, and gave no farther 
.disturbance to the conquerors, the band of alliance was in 
a great measure dissolved among the princes of the Hep- 
tarchy. Though one prince seems still to have been allowed, 
4>r to have assumed an ascendant over the whole, liis au- 
thority, if it ought ever to be deemed regular or legal, was 
•extremely limited ; and each state acted as if it had been 
independent, and wholly separate from the rest. Wars, 
therefore, and revolutions and dissensions, were unavoid- 
able among a turbulent and military people ; and these 
•events, however intricate or confused, ought now to be- 
come the objects of our attention. But, added to the 
difficulty of carrying on at once the history of seven 
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independent kingdoms, there is great discouragement to a 
writer, arising from the uncertainty, at least baiprenness,of 
the accounts transmitted to us. The monks, who were 
the only annalists during those ages, lived remote from 
public affairs ; considered the civil transactions as entirely 
subordinate to the ecclesiastical ; and, besides partaking 
of the ignorance and barbarity which were then universal^ 
were strongly infected with credulity, with the love of 
wonder, and with a propensity to imposture ; vices almost 
inseparable from their profession and maimer of life. The 
history of that period abounds in names, but is extremely 
barren of events ; or the events are related so much without 
circumstances and causes, that the most profound or most 
eloquent writer must despair of rendering them either in- 
structive or entertaining to the reader. Even the great 
learning and vigorous imagination of Milton sunk under 
the weight ; and this author scruples not to declare, that 
the skirmishes of kites or crows as much merited a par- 
ticular narrative, as the confused transactions and battles 
of the Saxon Heptarchy.^ In order, however, to connect 
the events in some tolerable measure, we shall give a 
succinct account of the successions of kings, and of the 
more remarkable revolutions, in each particular kingdom ; 
beginning with that of Kent> which was the first estab- 
lished. 

THE KINGDOM OF KENT. 

Esc us succeeded his fether, Hengist, in the kingdom of 
Kent ; but seems not to have possessed the military genius 
of that conqueroi^ who first made way for the entrance 
of the Saxon arms into Britain. All the Saxons, who 
sought either the fame of valour, or new establishments by 
arms, flocked to the standard of iEIla, king of Sussex, who 
was canying on successful war against the Britons, and 
laying the foundations of a new kingdom. Escus was 
content to possess in tranquillity the kingdom of Kent, 
which he left in 5 IS to his son Octa, in whose time the 
^t-Saxoos established their monarchy, and dismembered 
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the provinces of Essex and Middlesex from that of Kent. 
His death, after a reign of twenty-two years, made room 
for his son Hermenric in 534, who performed nothing 
memorable during a reign of thirty-two years, except as- 
sociating with him his son Ethelbert m the government, 
that he might secure the succession in his fiunily, and 
prevent such revolutions as are incident to a tnri>ulent 
and barbarous monarchy. 

Ethelbert revived the reputation of his faunily, which had 
languished for some generations. The inactivity of his 
predecessors, and the situation of his country, secured from 
all hostility with the Britons, seem to have much enfeebled 
the warlike genius of the Kentish Saxons ; and Ethelbert, 
in his first attempt to aggrandize his country, and dis- 
tinguish lus own name, was unsuccessful.^^ He was twice 
discomfited in battle by Ceaulin, king of Wessex; an4 
obliged to yield the superiority in the Heptarchy to that 
ambitious monarch, who preserved no moderation in hia 
victory, and, by reducing the kingdom of Sussex to sub- 
jection, excited jealousy in all the other princes. An as- 
sociation was formed against him ; and Ethelbert, intrusted 
with the command of the allies, gave him battle, and 
obtained a decisive victory.^^ Ceaulin died soon after ; and 
Ethelbert succeeded, as well to his ascendant among the 
Saxon states, as to his other ambitious projects. He reduced 
all the princes, except the king of Northumberland, to a 
strict dependance upon him ; and even established himself 
by force on the throne of Mercia, the most extensive of the 
Saxon kingdoms. Apprehensive, however, of a dangerous 
league against him, like that by which he himself had been 
enabled to overthrow Ceaulin, he had the prudence to 
resign the kingdom of Mercia to Webba, the rightful heir, 
the son of Crida, who had first founded that monarchy : 
but, governed still by ambition more than by justice, ^ 
gave Webba possession of the crown on such conditions as 
rendered him little better than a tributary prince under 
his artful benefactor. 

■ But the most memorable event which distinguished the 
reign of this great prince, was the introduction of tho 

Vol. I. D 
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Ohrifltian religion among the English Saxons. The super- 
stition of the Germans, particularly that of the Saxons^ 
was of the g^rossest and most barbarous kind ; and being 
founded on traditional tales received from their ancestors, 
not reduced to any system, not supported by political in- 
stitutions like that of the Druids, it seems to have made 
ilittle impression on its votaries, and to have easily resigned 
its place to the new doctrine promulgated to them. Woden, 
whom they deemed the ancestor of all their princes, was 
regarded as the god of war, and, by a natural consequence, 
•became their supreme deity, and the chief object of their 
religious worship. They believed, that if they obtained the 
favour of this divinity by their valour (for they made less 
account uf the other virtues), they should be admitted 
after their death into his ball, and, reposing on couches,- 
should satiate themselves with ale from the skulls of their 
enemies whom they had slain in battle. Incited by this 
idea of paradise, which gratified at once the passion of re- 
venge and that of intemperance, the ruling inclinations of 
barbarians, they despised the dangers of war, and increased 
their native ferocity against the vanquished by their re- 
ligious prejudices. We know little of the other theological 
tenets of the Saxons : we only learn that they were poly- 
theists ; that they worshipped the sun and moon ; that 
they adored the god of thunder, under the name of Thor ; 
that they had images in their temples ; that they practised 
sacrifices, believed firmly in spells and inchantments, and 
admitted in general a system of doctrines which they held as 
sacred, but which, like all other superstitions, must carry 
the air of the wildest extravagance, if propounded to those 
who are not familiarized to it from their earliest infancy. 
The constant hostilities which the Saxons maintained 
against the Britons, would naturally indispose them for re- 
ceiving the Christian faith, when preached to them by 
such inveterate enemies ; and perhaps the Britons, as is 
olgected to them by Gildas and Bede, were not over-fond 
of communicating to their cruel invaders the doctrine pf 
eternal life and salvation. But as a civilized people, however 
ffubdued by ^tm»9 still maintain a sensible superiorly 
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over barbarous and ignorant nations, all the otber northern' 
conquerors of Europe had been already induced to embrace 
the Christian faith, which they found established in the 
empire ; and it >'vas impossible but the Saxons, informed 
of this event, must have reg^arded with some degree of 
veneration a doctrine which had acquired the ascendant ' 
over all their brethren : however limited in th^ir views^ 
they could not but have perceived a degree of cultivation 
mi the southern countries beyond what they themselves 
possessed ; and it was natural for them to yield to that 
superior knowledge, as well as z6al, by which the in- 
habitants of the Christian kingdoms were even at that 
time distinguished. 

But these causes might long have fsuled of producing 
any considerable effect, had not a favourable incident pre-* 
pared the means of introducing Christianity into Kent. 
Ethelbert, in his father's lifetime, had married Bertha, the 
only daughter of Caribert, king of Paris,*® one of the de- 
scendants of Clevis, the conqueror of Gaul : but, before he 
was admitted to this alliance, he was obliged to stipulatef 
that the princess should enjoy the free exercise of her 
Religion ; a concession not difficult to be obtained from 
the idolatrous Saxons.^'' Bertha brought over a French 
bishop to the court of Canterbury ; and, being zealous for 
the propagation of her religion, she had been very as- 
siduous in her devotional exercises, had supported the 
credit of her faith by an irreproachable conduct, and hadt 
employed every art of insinuation and address to reconcile 
her husband to her reli^ous principles. Her popularity in 
the court, and her influence over Ethelbert, had so well 
paved the way for the reception of the Christian doctrine^ 
that Gregory, siniamed the Great, then Roman pontiflT, 
began to entertain hopes of effecting a project, which he 
himself, before he mounted the papal throne, had once 
embraced, of converting the British Saxons. 

It happened that this prelate, at that time in a private 
station, had observed, in the market-place of Rome, some 
Saxon youths exposed to sale, whom the Roman merchants, 
in their trading^ voyagei to Britadn, had bought of their 
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mercenary parents. Struck with the beauty of their fair 
complexions and blooming countenances^ Gregory asked 
to what country they belonged ; and, being told they were 
Angles, he replied that they ought more properly to be de- 
nominated angelt: it were a pity that the prince of dark- 
ness should ei^joy so fair a prey, and that so beautiful a 
frontispiece should cover a mind destitute of internal 
grace and righteousness. Inquiring farther concerning 
the name of their province, he was informed that it was 
Delri, a district of Northumberland. " Detrif" replied he, 
'' that is good/ they are called to the mercy of God from 
his anger (de ira) . BtU what is the name <f the king 
of that province ?'* He was told it was ^lla or Mia. 
** Alleluia/** cried he; " we must endeavour that t/te 
praises of God he sung in their country" Moved by these 
allusions, which appeared tu him so happy, he determined 
to undertake, himself* a mission into Britain ; and, having 
obtained the pope's approbation, he prepared for that 
perilous journey : but his popularity at home was so great, 
that the Romans unwilling to expose him to such dangers, 
opposed his design ; and he was obliged, for the present, 
to lay aside all farther thoughts of executing that pious 
purpose.*^ 

The controversy between the pagans and the Christians 
was not entirely cooled in that age ; and no pontiff, before 
Gregory, had ever carried to greater excess an intemperate 
2eal against the former religion. He had waged war with 
all the precious monuments of the ancients, and ev^n with 
their writings ; which, as appears from the stri^n of his own 
wit, as well as from the s^le of his compositions, he had 
not taste or genius sufficient to comprehend. Ambitious to 
distinguish his pontificate by the conversion of the British 
Saxons, he pitched on Augustine, a Roman monk, and sent 
him, with forty associates, to preach the gospel in this 
island. These missionaries, terrified with the dangers 
which might attend their proposing a new doctrine to so 
fierce a people, of whose language they were ignorant. 
Stopped some time in France ; and sent back Augustine to 
lay the hazards and difficulties before the pope, and crave 
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his permission to desist from the undertaking. But Gregory 
exhorted them to persevere in their purpose ; advised them 
to choose some interpreters from among the Franks, who 
still spoke the. same language with the Saxons ;^^ and r«- 
commended them to the good offices of queen Brunehaut, 
who had at this time usurped the sovereign power in France. 
This princess, though stained with every vice of treachery 
and cruelty, either possessed or pretended great zeal for the 
cause ; and Gregory acknowledged, that to her friendly as- 
sistance was, in a great measure, owing the success of that 
undertaking.** 

Augustine, on his arrival in Kent, in the year 597,^* found 
the danger much less than he had apprehended. Ethelbert, 
already well disposed towards the Christian faith, assigned 
him a habitation in the isle of Thanet, and soon after ad- 
mitted him to a conference. Apprehensive, however, lest 
spells or enchantments might be employed against him by 
priests, who brought an unknown worship from a distant 
country, he had the precaution to receive them in the opea 
air, where he believed the force of their ma^c would b^. 
more easily dissipated.^ Here Augustine, by means of his 
interpreters, delivered to him the tenets of the Christian 
faith; and promised him eternal joys above, and a king- 
dom in heaven without end, if he would be persuaded to 
receive'jthat salutaiy doctrine.*^ " Your words and pro- 
mises," replied Ethelbert, *' are fair; but, because they 
are new and uncertain, I cannot entirely yield to them, 
and relinquish the principles which I and my ancestors 
have so long maintained. You are welcome, however, to 
remain here in peace ; and, as you have undertaken so long 
a journey solely, as it appears, for what you believe to be 
for our advantage, I will supply you with all necessaries, 
and permit you to deliver your doctrine to my subjects." ^ 

Augustine, encouraged by this favourable reception, and 
seeing now a prospect of success, proceeded with redoubled 
zeal to preach the gospel to the Kentish Saxons. He at- 
tracted their attention by the austerity of his manners, by 
the severe penances to which he subjected himself, by the 
abstinence and self-denial vvhich he practised : and, havings 
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fexcited their wonder by a course of life which appeared so 
contrary to nature, he procured more easily their belief of 
iniracles, which, it was pretended, he wrought for their 
conversion.^* Influenced by these motives, and by the 
declared favour of the court, numbers of the Kentish men 
were baptized; and the king himself was persuaded to 
Submit to that rite of Christianity. His example had great 
influence with bis subjects ; but be employed no force to 
bring them over to the new doctrine. Augustine thought 
proper, in the commencement of his mission, to assume the 
^]>pearance of the greatest lenity : he told Ethelbert that 
the service of Christ must be entirely voluntary, and that 
no violence ought ever to be used in propagating so salutary 
a ddctrine.^^ 

The intelligence received of tliese spiritual conquests 
afforded great joy to the Romans ; who now exulted as 
touch in those peaceful trophies, as their ancestors had 
ever done in their roost sanguinaiy triumphs and most 
splendid victories. Gregory wrote a letter to Ethelbert; 
in which, after informing him that the end of the world was 
approaching, he exhorted him to display his zeal in the 
conversion of his subjects^ to exert rigour against the wor- 
.fthip of idols, and to build up the. good work of holiness by 
every expedient of exhortation, terror, blandishment^ or 
correction :^^ a doctrine more suitable to that age, and 
to the usual papal maxims, than the tolerating principles 
which Augustine had thought it prudent to inddcate. The 
jjontifiTalso answered some questions, which the missionary 
bad put, concerning the government of the new church 
of Kent. Besides other queries, which it is not material 
here to relate,. AugustiUe asked, " fFhether cousin-germans 
might he allowed to marry T* Gregory answered, that that 
liberty had indeed been formerly granted by the Roman 
law ; but that experience had shewn that no issue could 
ever come from such marriages ; and he therefore pro- 
hibited them. Augustine asked, " Whetlier a woman 
■Regnant mighx he haptized?'* Gregory answered that he 
saw po objection. " How soon after the birth the child 
might receive baptism f* It was answered, " Immediately, 
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if necessary/' *' How soon a husband might have commerce 
with his wife qfter her delivery?*' " Not till she had given 
suck to her child ;** a practice to which Gregoiy exhorts all 
women. " How soon a man might enter the churchy or re^ 
eeive the sacrament, qfter having had commerce with hit 
wife V* It was replied, that, unless he had approached her 
without desire, merely for the sake of propagating his 
species, he was not without sin : but in all cases it was re-> 
quisite for him, before he entered the church, or communi- 
cated, to purge himself by prayer and ablution ; and he 
ought not, even after using these precautions, to par- 
ticipate immediately of the sacred duties.^® There ars 
some other questions, and replies, still more indecent and 
more ridiculous.®^ And, on the whole, it appears that 
Gregory and his missionary, if sympathy of manners have 
any influence^ were better calculated than men of more 
refined understandings for making a progress with the 
ignorant and barbarous Saxons. 

The more to facilitate the reception of Christianity, 
Gregory enjoined Augustine to remove the idols from the 
heathen altars, but not to destroy the altars themselves ; 
because the people, he said, would be allured to frequent 
the Christian worship when they found it celebrated in 
a place which they were accustomed to revere. And, as 
the pagans practised sacrifices, and feasted with the priests 
on their offerings, he also exhorted the missionary to per- 
suade them, on Christian festivals, to kill their cattle in the 
neighbourhood of the chureh, and to indulge themselves in 
those cheerful entertainments to which they had been 
babituated.*^^ These political compliances shew, that, not- 
withstanding his ignorance and prejudices, he was not un- 
acquainted with the arts of governing mankind. Augustine 
was consecrated archbishop of Canterbury; was endowed 
by Gregory with authority over all the British churches ; 
and received the pall, a badge of ecclesiastical honour, 
from Rome.7 ^ Gregory also advised him not to be too much 
elated with his gift of working miracles ;7* and as Augus- 
tine, proud with the success of his mission, seemed to 
think himself entitled to extend his authority over the 
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bishops of Gaul, the pope informed him that they lay 
entirely without the bounds of his jurisdiction.^' ' 

The marriage of Ethelbert with Bertha, and much more 
his embracing Christianity, begat a connexion of his sub- 
jects with the French, ItaUans, and other nations on the 
continent ; and tended to reclaim them from their gross 
.^orance and barbarity, in which all the Saxon tribes had 
oeen hitherto involved.'* Ethelbert also enacted,'* with 
the consent of the states of his kingdom, a body of laws ; . 
the first written laws promulgated by any of the northern 
conquerors : and his reign was in eveiy respect glorious 
to himself, and beneficial to his people. He governed the 
kingdom of Kent fifty years; and, dying in 616, left the 
succession to his son Eadbald. This prince, seduced by a 
passion for his mother-in-law, deserted for some time the 
Christian faith, which penmtted not these incestuous mar- 
riages. His whole people immediately returned with him . 
to idolatry. Laurentius, the successor of Augustine, found 
the Christian worship wholly abandoned; and was prepared 
to return to France, in order to escape the mortification of ■ 
preaching the gospel without fruit to the infidels. Mellitus 
and Justus, who had been consecrated bishops of London 
and Rochester, had already departed the kingdom ;'^ when 
Laurentius, before he should entirely abandon his dignity, 
made one effort to reclaim the king. He appeared before 
that prince ; and, throvring off his vestments, shewed his 
body ail torn with bruises and stripes, which he had re. 
ceived. Eadbald, wondering that any man should have 
dared to treat in that manner a person of his rank, was 
told by Laurentius that he had received this chastisement 
from St. Peter, the prince of the apostles ; who had ap- 
peared to him in a vision, and, severely reproving him for 
his intention to* desert his charge, had inflicted on him 
these visible marks of his displeasure.'' Whether Eadbald 
was struck with the miracle, or influenced by some other 
motive, he divorced himself from his mother-in-law, and . 
returned to the profession of Christianity.'^ His whole 
people returned with him. Eadbald reached not the fame 
•r authority of his father j and died in 640^ after a reign 
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of twenty-five yeais^ leavings two 8on8> Erminfrid and 
Ercombert. 

Ercombert, though the younger son by Emma, a French 
primness, found means to mount the throne. He is cele- 
brated by Bede for two exploits ; for establishing the fast 
of Lent in his kingdom, and for utterly extirpating idolatry, 
which, notwithstanding the prevalence of Christianity, had 
hitherto been tolerated by the two preceding monarchs. 
He reigned twenty-four years ; and left the crown to Eg- 
bert his son, who reigned nine years. This prince it 
renowned for his encouragement of learning ; but infamous, 
for putting to death his two cousin-germans, sons of Er- 
minfrid, his uncle. The ecclesiastical writers praise him 
for his bestowing on his sister Domnona some lands in the 
Isle of Thanet, where she founded a monastery. 

The bloody precaution of Egbert could not fix the crown 
on the head of his son Edric. Lothaire, brother of the 
deceased prince, took possession of the kingdom ; and, 
in order to secure the power in his family, he associated 
with him Richard, his son, in the administration of the 
government. Edric, the dispossessed prince, had recourse 
to EdUwach, king of Sussex, for assistance ; and, being sup- 
ported by that prince, fought a battle with his uncle, who 
was defeated and slain. Richard fled into Germany ; and 
afterwards died in Lucca, a city of Tuscany. William of 
Malmesbury ascribes Lothaire's bad fortune to two crimes ; 
his concurrence in the murder of his cousins, and his con- 
tempt for reliques.''® 

Lothaire reigned eleven years ; Edric, his successor,'only 
two. Upon the death of the latter, which happened in 68^, 
Widred, his brother, obtained possession of the crown : but, 
as the succession had been of late so much disjointed by 
revolutions and usurpations, faction began to prevail 
among the nobility; which invited Cedwalla, king of 
Wessex, with his brother MoUo, to attack the kingdom. 
These invaders committed great devastations in Kent ; but 
the death of MoUo, who was slain in a skirmish,^ gave a 
short breathing time to that kingdom. Widred restore4 
the affairs of Kent j and, after a reign of thirty-two years,** 
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left the crown to his posterity. Eadhert^ Ethelbert, and 
Alric, his descendants, successively mounted the throne. 
After the death of the last, which happened in 794, the 
toyal family of Kent was extinguished ; and every factious 
leader, who could entertain hopes of ascending the throne, 
threw the state into confusion. Egbert,** who first suc- 
ceeded, reigned but two years ; Cuthred, brother to the 
king of Mercia, six years ; Baldred, an illegitimate branch 
of the royal family, eighteen : and, alter a troublesome and 
|)recarious reign, he was, in the year 723, expelled by 
Egbert, king of Wessex, who dissolved the Saxon Heptar- 
chy, and united the sevei-al kingdoms under his dominioi^. 

KINGDOM OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Adblfrid, king of Bemicia, having married Acca, the 
daughter of JEXhi, king of Deiri, and expelled her infant 
brother Edwin, had united all the counties north of 
Humber into one monarchy, and acquired a great as- 
<;endant in the Heptarchy. He also spread the terror of 
the Saxon arms to the neighbouring people ; and, by his 
victories over the Scots and Picts, as well as Welsh, ex- 
tended on all sides the bounds of his dominions. Having 
laid siege to Chester, the Britons marched out with all their 
forces to engage him ,- and they were attended by a body 
6f twelve hundred- and fifty monks from the monastery 
of Bangor, who stood at a small distance from the field 
Of battle, in order to encourage the combatants by their 
presence and exhortations. Adelfrid, inquiring the purpose 
of this unusual appearance, was told that these piiests had 
come to pray against him. ** Then are they as much our 
enemies,** said he, " as those who intend to fight against 
us"*^^ And he immediately sent a detachment, wh$)^ fell 
upon them, and did such execution, that only fifty i^scaped 
With their lives.®* The Britons, astonished at this event, 
deceived a total defeat. Chester was obliged to surrender ; 
and Adelfrid, pursuing his victory, made himself master 
bf Bangor, and entirely demolished the monasteiy; a 
i)uilding so extensive, that there was a mile's distance 
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from one gate of it to another; and it contained two 
thousand one hundred monks, who are said to have been 
there maintained by their own labour.^^ 

Notwithstanding Adelfrid's success in war, he lived in 
.inquietude on account of yoii^ng Edwin, whom he had 
unjustly dispossessed of the crown of Deiri. This prince, 
now grown to man's estate, wandered from place to place, 
in continual danger from the attempts of Adclfrid; and 
received at last protection in the court of Redwald, king 
of the East Angles, where his engaging and gallant deport- 
ment procured him general esteem and affection. Redwald, 
however, was strongly solicited by the king of Northumber- 
land to kill or deliver up his guest : rich presents were 
promised him, if he would comply ; and war denounced 
against him, in case of his refusal. After rejecting several 
messages of this kind, his generosity began to yield to 
the motives of interest ; and he retained the last ambas- 
sador till he should come to a resolution in a case of sucli 
importance. Edwin, informed of his friend's perplexity, 
was yet determined, at all hazards, to remain in East 
Anglia ; and thought that, if the protection of that court 
failed him, it were better to die than prolong a life so 
much exposed to the persecutions of his powerful rival. 
This confidence in Redwald's honour and friendship, with 
his other accomplishments, engaged the queen on his side ; 
and she effectually represented to her husband the infamy 
of delivering up to certain destruction their royal guest, 
who had fled to them for protection against his cruel 
and jealous enemies.*^ Redwald, epibracing more generous 
resolutions, thought it safest to prevent Adelfrid before 
that prince was aware of his intention, and to attack him 
while he was yet unprepared for defence. He marched 
suddenly with an army into the kingdom of Northumbei:. 
land, and fought a battle with Adelfrid ; in which that 
monarch was defea^ted and killed, after avenging himself 
by the death of Regner, son of Redwald.^^ His own sons, 
Eanfrid, Oswald, and Oswy, yet infants, were carried into 
Scotland ; and Edwin obtained possession of the crown of 
Northumberland. 
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Edwin was the greatest prince of the Heptarchy in that 
a|^ ; and distin^bhed him8e]f> both by his influence over 
the other kmgdoms,^ and by the strict execution of justice 
in his own dominions. He reclaimed his subjects from the 
licentious life to which they had been accustomed ; and 
it was a common saying, that, during his reign, a woman 
or child might openly carry eveiywhere a purse of gold, 
without any danger of violence or robbery. There is a 
remarkable instance transmitted to us of the affection 
l>ome him by his servants. Cuichelme, king of Wessex, 
was his enemy; but, finding himself unable to maintain 
open war against so gallant and powerful a prince, he 
determined to use treachery against him ; and be employed 
onfe Eumer for that criminal purpose. The assassin, having 
obtained admittance by pretending to deliver a message 
from Cuichelme, drew his dagger, and rushed upon the 
Icing. Lilla, an officer of his army, seeing his master's 
danger, and having no other means of defence,' interposed 
with his own body between the king and £umer*s dagger, 
which was pushed with such violence that, after piercing 
Lilla, it even wounded Edwin : but, before the assassin 
Goijfld renew his blow, he was dispatched by the king's at- 
tendants. 

The East-Angles conspired against Redwald, their king ; 
and, having put him to death, they offered their crown to 
Edwin, of whose valour and capacity they had had ex- 
perience while he resided among them. But Ekiwin, from 
a sense of gratitude towards his benefactor, obliged them 
to submit to Earpwold, the son of Redwald ; and that 
prince preserved his authority, thou^^h on a precarious 
footing, under the protection o€ the Northumbrifux mo- 
narch.*' 

Edwin, after his accession to the crown, married Ethel- 
burga, the daughter of Ethelbert, king of Kent. Tliit 
princess, emulating the glory of her mother Bertha, who 
had been the instrument for converting her husband and 
his people to Christianity, carried Paullinus, a learned 
bishop, along with her ;^and, besides stipulating a tolera- 
tion for the exercise of her own reli^n, which was readily 
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granted her, the used eirery reason to persuade the king 
to embrace it. Edwin, like a pradent prince, hesitated on 
the proposal, but promised to examine the foundations of 
that doctrine, and declared that, if he found them 8atis» 
factory, he was willing to he converted.^^ Accordingly 
he held several conferences with Paullinus ; canvassed tha 
arguments propounded with the wisest of his counsellors ; 
retired frequently from company, in order to revolve alone 
that important question; and, after a serious and long 
inquiiy, declared in favour of the Christian religion.^ Tha 
people soon after imitated his example. Besides the au- 
thority and influence of the king, they were moved by 
another striking example. Coifi, the high-priest, being 
oonverted after a public conference with PaulUnus, led the 
way in destros^ing the images which he had so long wor- 
shipped, and was forward in making this atonement for 
his past idolatry.^ 

This able prince perished, with his son Osfrid, in a great 
battle which he fought against Penda, king of Merda, and 
Cedwalla, king of the Britons.^ That event, which 
happened in the forty-eighth year of Edwin's age and 
seventeenth of his reign,^^ divided the monarchy of Nor^ 
thumberland, which that prince had united in his own 
person. EanfHd, the son of Adelfrid, returned, with his 
brothers Oswald and Oswy, fipom Scotland, and took pos- 
session of Bemicia, his paternal kingdom. Osric, Edwin's' 
oousin-german, established himself in Deiri, the inherit- 
ance of his family, but to which the sons of Edwin had a 
preferable title. Eanfrid, the elder surviving sou, fled to 
Penda, by whom be was treacherously slain. The younger 
son, Vuscfrsea, with Yffi, the grandson of Edwin by OstriA, 
sought protection in Kent ; and, not finding themselves in 
safety there, retired into France to king Dagobert, wbera 
they died.^ 

Osric, king of Deiri,^nd Eanfnd of Bemicia, returned to 

paganism ; and the whole people seem to have returned 

with them, since Paullinus, who was the first archbishop 

• of York, and who had converted them, thought proper to 

ritire with Ethalburga, the queen dowager, into Kent, 

Vol. I.* E 
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Both ^lestf Northumbrian kings pexisbed apon after-; the 
first, in battle against Ccdwalla the Briton ; the second^ 
by the treachery of that prince. Oswald, the brother of 
JSanfrid, of the race of Bemida, united again the kingdom 
«f Northumberland in the year 634, and restored the 
Christian religion in his dominions. He gained a bloody 
ftiid well-disputed battle against Ccdw.alla ; the last vigoiy 
ous efibrt which the Britons made against the Saxons. 
Oswald is much celebrated for his sanctity and charity bgr 
the monkish historians ; and they pretend that his reliques 
wrought miracles, particularly the curing of a sick horse, 
which had approached the place of his interment.^ 

He died in battle against Ptenda, king of Mercia, and 
was succeeded by his brother Oswy, who established him^ 
aelf in the government of the whole Northumbrian king- 
-dom by putting to death Oswin, the son of Osric, the last 
king of the race of Delri. His son Egfrid succeeded him ; 
who perished in battle against the Picts, without leaving 
may children, because Adelthrid, his wife, refused to violate 
her vow of chastity. Alfred, his natural brotiicr, acquired 
possession of the kingdom, which he governed for nineteen 
years ; and he left it to Osred his son, a boy of eight years 
of age. This prince, after a reign of eleven years, was 
murdered by Kenred his kinsman, who, after enjoying the 
crown only a year, perished by a like fate. (Hric, and, 
, «ftfer him, Celwulph the son of Kenred, next mounted the 
.throne ; which the latter relinquished, in the year 738, in 
Jsvour of Eadbert, his eonsin-german ; who, imitating his 
.predecessor, abdicated the crown, and retired into a mo- 
nastery. Oswolf, son of Eadbert, was slain in a sedition, 
• year after his accession to the crown ; and MoUo, who 
was not of the royal family, seized the crown. He perished 
. by the treacheiy of Ailred, a prince of the blood ; and 
^Ired, having succeeded in his design upon the throng, 
, was soon after expelled by bis sulgects. Ethelred, his suc- 
cessor, the son of Mollo, underwent a like fate. Celwold, 
the next king, the brother of Aibred, was deposed and 
slain by the people ; and his place was filled by Osred, 
bis nephew; who^ after a abort reigaof.a year, made 
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way for Ethelbert, another son of Mollo, ivlioie death was 
equally tragical with that of akoost all hit predecesson. 
After Ethelbert's death, an universal anarchy prevailed in 
Northumberland ; and the people, having, by sa many 
fetal revolutions, lost all attachment to their government 
and princes, were well prepared for subfection to a foreign 
yoke, which Egbert, king of Wessex, finally imposed upon 
them. 

THE KINGDOM OF EAST ANGLTA. 

Thb history of this kingdom contains nothing memoiw 
able except the conversion of EarpwoM, the fourth king, 
and great-grandson of UfTa, the founder of the monarchy. 
The authority of Edwin, king of Northumberland, on 
whom that prince entirely depended, engaged him t<l tak« 
this step : but, soon after, his wife, who was an idolatress* 
brought him back to her religion; and he WhS found 
unable to resist those allurements which had seduced tht 
wisest of mankind. Alter bis death, which was violent, lik« 
that of most of the Saxon princes that did not early retire 
into monasteries, Sigebert, his successor and half-brother^ 
who had been educated in France, restored Christianity* 
and introduced learning, among the East Angles. Sonw 
pretend that he founded the university of Cambridge, ot 
rather some schools in thai place. — ^It is almost impossible* 
and quite needless, to be more particular in relating th« 
transactions of the East Angles. What instruction or en<^ 
tertainment can it give tlie reader to hear a long bead-vsil 
of barbarous names ; Egric, Annas, Ethelbert, Etbelwald^ 
Aldulf, Elfwold, Beome, Etbelred, Ethelbert ; who sue- 
cessively murdered, expelled, or inherited, firom each other* 
and obscurely filled the throne of that kingdom? Ethel- 
bert, the last of these princes, was treactierously murdered 
by Ofia, king of Merda, in the year 793 ; and his state was 
thenceforth united with thajt of Ofia, as we shall rtlaitf 
presently. 
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THE KINGDOM OF MERCIA. 

Mercia, the largest, if not the most powftfiil kingdom 
of the Heptarchy, comprehended all the middle counties of 
England ; and, as its fiDontiers extended to those pf all the 
other six kingdoms, as well as to Wales, it received its 
name horn, that circumstance. Wibba, the son of Crida, 
founder of the monarchy, being placed on the throne by 
Ethelbert» king of Kent, governed his paternal dominions 
by a precarious authority ; and, after his death, Ceorl, his 
kinsman, was, by. the influence of the Kentish monarch, 
preferred to lus son Penda, whose turbulent character 
appeared dangerous to that prince. Penda was thus fifty 
years of age before he mounted the throne ; and his temerity 
and restless disposition were found nowise abated by time, 
experience or reflection. He engaged in continual hos- 
tilities against all the neighbouring states ; and, by his 
■justice and violence, rendered himself equally odious to 
his own subjects and to strangers. Sigebert, Egric, and 
Annas, three kinp of East Anglia, perished successively in 
battle against him; as did also Edwin and Oswald, the 
two greatest princes that had reigned over Northumber- 
jund. At last Oswy, brother to Oswald, having defeated 
and sUdu him in a decisive battle, freed the world from 
this sanguinaiy tyrant. Peada, his son, mounted, the 
throne of Merda in 6A5, and lived under the protection of 
Oswy, whose daughter he had espoused. This princess was 
educated, in the Christian faith, and she employed he^ 
influence with success, in converting her husband, and his 
subjects, to that religion.— Thus the fair sex have had the 
merit of. introducing the Christian doctrine into all the 
most considerable kingdoms of the Saxon Heptarchy, 
Peada died a violent death.^ His son Wolfhere succeeded 
*to.the government; and, after having reduced to de* 
pendence the kingdoms of E^ssex and East Anglia, he left 
the crown to his brother Ethelred, who, though a lover of 
peace, showed himself not unfit for military enterprises. 
Besides making a saccesafol cxpeditk>n into Kent, he 
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repulsed Egirid, king of Northumbeiiand, who had in- 
vaided bis dominions ; and he slew in battle Elfwin, the 
brother of that prince. Desirous* however, of composing . 
all animosities with Egfrid, he paid him a sum of money, 
as a compensation for the loss of his brother. After a 
prosperous reign of thirty years, he resigned the crown to 
Kend^d, son of Wolf here, and retired into the monasteiy 
of Bardney.^ Kendred returned the present of this crown 
to Ceolred, the son of Ethelred ; and, making a pilgrimage 
to Rome> passed his life there in penance and devotion. 
The place of Ceolred was supplied by Ethelbaldj great- 
grand-nephew to Penda, by Alwy his brother ; and this 
prince, being slain in a mutiny, was succeeded by Offa, 
who was a degree more remote from Penda, by Eawa, 
another brother. 

This prince, who mounted the throne in 755,^^ had 
some great qualities, and was successful in his warhke 
enterprises against Lothaire, king of Kent, and Kenwulph, 
king of Wessex. He defeated the former in a bloody 
battle at Otford upon the Parent, and reduced his kingdom 
to a state of dependence : he gained a victory over the latter 
at Bensington in Oxfordshire; and, conquering that 
county, together with that of Gloucester, annexed both 
to his dominions. But all these successes were stained by 
his trej^herous murder of Ethelbert, king of the East 
Angles, and his violent seizing of that kingdom. This 
young prince, who is said to have possessed great merit, 
had piJd his addresses to Elfrida, the daughter of Ofih; 
4nd was invited with all his retinue to Hereford, in order 
to solemnize the nuptials ; Amidst the joy and festivity 
pf these entertainmeptSi he was seiz^ by Offa, and 
secretly beheaded: and though Elfrida, who abhorred her 
fiuher's treacheiy, had time to give warning to the East 
Anglian nobility, who escaped into their own country, 
OffiL having extinguished the royal family, succeeded jM 
his design of subduing that kingdom.*^* The perfidious 
prince, desirous of re-establishing his character in the 
wprld^ and perhaps of appeasing the remorses of his owm 
^oQspieiice, pakl gre^^t cgurt to th^ clergyi and pradiscii^. 
E3 
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all the monkish devotion so much esteemed in that 
ignorant and superstitious age. He gave the tenth of his 
goods to the church ;** bestowed rich donations on the 
cathedral of Hereford, and even made a pilgrimage to 
Rome, where his great power and riches could not fidl 
of procuring him the papa) absolution. The better to 
ingratiate himself with the sovereign pontiff, he engaged 
to pay him a yearly donation for the support of an English 
college at Rome;'^ and in order to raise the sum, he 
imposed the tax of a penny on each house possessed of 
thirty pence a year. This imposition, being afterwarda 
levied on all England, was commonly denominated Peter's 
pence;^^ and, though conferred at first as a gift, was 
afterwards claimed as a tribute, by the Roman pontiff. 
Carrying his hypocrisy still farther, Offa, feigning to be 
directed by a vision from heaven, discovered at Verulam 
the reliques of St. Alban, the martyr, and endowed a mag- 
nificent monastery in that place.*®* Moved by all these 
acts of piety, Malmesbury, one of the best of the old 
English historians, declares himself at a loss to de- 
termine*^ whether the merits or crimes of this prince 
preponderated. Oflfa died after a reign of thirty-nii^e yfears^ 
in 794.*<*7 

This prince was become so considerable in the Heptar- 
chy, that the emperor Charlemagne entered into an 
alliance and friendship with him ; a circumstance which 
did honour to Offii, as distant princes at that time had 
usually little communication with each other. That 
emperor being a great lover of learning and learned men^ 
in an age very barren of that ornament, Offa, at his desire, 
sent him over Alcuin, a clergyman much celebrated for 
his knowledge, who received great honours from Charie- 
magne, and even became his preceptor in the sciences. 
The chief reason why he had at first desired the company 
of Alcuin, was, that he might oppose his learning to the 
heresy of Felix, bishop of Urgil in Catalonia ; who main- 
tained that Jesus Christ, considered in his human nature, 
could more properly be denominated the adoptive than 
the natural son of God**^ Tkds heresy was condemned 
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io the council of Fraacfort, held in 194, and consisting of 
300 bishops. Such were the questions which were agitated 
in that age, and whicU employed the attention, ]^t only 
of cloistered scholars, but of the wisest and greatest 
princes.*^® 

Egfrith succeeded to his father Oifa, bat survived him 
only five months;*'® when he made way for Kenulphf 
a descendant of the royal family. This prince waged war 
against Kent ; and, taking Egbert, the king, prisoner, h« 
cut off his hands, and put out his eyes; leaving Cuthred, 
his own brother, in possession of the crown of that king- 
dom. Kenulph was killed in an insurrection of the East 
Angliaas, whose crown his predecessor, Ofia, had usurped. 
He left his son, Kendm, a minor ; who was murdered tb* 
same year by his sister, Quendrade, who had entertained 
the ambitious views of assuming the government. ' ' ' But 
she was supplanted by her uncle, Ceolulf ""j who, two years 
after, was dethroned by Beoinulf. The reign of thif 
usurper, who was not of the royal /^ily, was short and un- 
Ibrtunate : he Was defeated by the West Saxons, and killed 
Ivy his own subjects, the East Angles.* ** Ludican, his sue* 
cessor, underwent the same £aute;**' and Wiglaff, who 
mounted this unstable throne, and found every thing ia 
the utmost confusion, could not withstand the fortune of 
Egbert, who united aU the Saxon kingdoms into one great 
jnonarcby. 

THE KINGDOM OF ESSEX. 

. This kingdom made no great figure in the Heptarchy^ 
and the history of it is veiy imperfect. Sleda succeeded 
toius fi&ther, EUrkinwin, the founder of the monarchy ; and 
made way for his son, Sebert, who, being nephew to Ethel* 
bert, king of Kent, was persuaded by that prince to em« 
brace the Christian faith'.* *^ His sons and conjunct suc- 
cessors, Sexted and Seward, relapsed into idolatry, and 
were soon after slain in a battle against the West Saxons. 
To shew the rude manner of living in that age, Beds 
tslk 10^'*^ that these two kings expressed ipre^kt desire to 
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eat tbe wbite bread distributed by MeOitus^ tbe Insbop, at 
the communion ;*^^ but, on lus refusing them unless they 
would submit to be baptised, they expelled him their 
dominions. Tbe names of the other princes who reigned 
tu<!ces8ively in Essex, are, Sigebert tbe little, Sigebert the 
good, who restored Christianity, Switbelm, Sigfaeri, Olia. 
Tliis last prince, having made a vow of chastity, notwith- 
standing his marriage with Keneswitha, a Mercian princess, 
daughter to Penda, went in pilgrimage to Rome, and shut 
himself up during the rest of his life in a doister. Selred, 
his successor, reigned thirty-eight jrears, and was the last 
of the royal hne ; the fulure of which threw tbe kingdoin 
into great confusion, and reduced it to dependence under 
Mercia.^'7 Switherd first acquired the erown, by the con- 
cession of the Mercian princes; and his death made way 
for Sigeric, who ended his life in a pilgrimage to Rome. 
His successor, Sigered, unable to defimd his khigdom, sub* 
ni^ed to the victorious arms of Egbert. 

TjElE KINGDOM OF SUSSEX. 

The histoiy of this kingdom, the smallest in the Hep- 
tarehy, is still more imperfect than that of Essex. MSU, 
the founder of the monarchy, left thA crown to his son, 
Cissa, who is chiefly remarkable for his long reign of 
seventy-six years. During his time, the South Saxons foil 
almost into a total dependence on the kingdom of Wessex ; 
and we scarpe^ know the name« of the princes who were 
possessed of this titular sovereignty. Adelwalch, the last 
of them, was subdued in battle by Ceadwalla, king of Wes- 
sex, and was slain in the action, leaving two infont sons, 
who, falling into the hands of the conqueror, were muv- 
dered by him. The abbot of Retford opposed the order for 
this execution, but could only prevail on Ceadwalla to 
suspend it till they should be baptixed. Bercthun and 
Audbun, two noblemen of character, resisted some time 
the violence of the West Saxons ; but their opposition 
served only to prolong the miseries of their coantiy ; and 
the subdoing of this kingdom iras the first step which the 
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West Saxons made towards acquiring the mAe monarchy 
of England."* 

THE KINGDOM OF WESSEX. 

The kingdom of Wessex, which finally swallowed up all 
the other Saxon states, met with great resistance on its 
first establishment ; and the Britons, who were now inured 
to arms, yielded not tamely their possesuons to those in- 
vaders. Cerdic, the founder of the monarchy, and bis son, 
Kenric, fought many successful and some unsuccessful' 
battles against the natives ; and the martial spirit, com- 
mon to all the Saxons, was, by means of these hostilities, 
carried to the greatest height among this tribe. Ceaulin» 
who was the son and successor of Kenric, and who began 
his reign in 560, was still more ambitious and enterprising 
than Us predecessors; and, by waging continual war 
against the Britons, he added a great part of the counties 
of Devon and Somerset to his other dominions. Carried 
along by the tide of success, he invaded the other Saxon 
states in his neighbourhood ; and, becoming terrible to 
all, he provoked a general confederacy against him. This 
alliance proved successful under the conduct of Ethelbert, 
king of Kent; and Ceaulin, who had lost the affections of 
his own suljects by his violent disposition, and had now 
fallen into contempt from his misfortunes, was expelled 
the throne,^ '^ and died in exile and misery. Cuicbelme 
and Cuthwin, his sons, governed jointly the kingdom, till 
the expulsion of the latter in 591, and the death of the 
former in 593, made way for Cealric, to whom succeeded 
Ccobald in 593, by whose death, which happened in 611, 
Kynegils inherited the crown. This prince embraced 
Christianity,^^ through the persuasion of Oswald, king of 
Northumberland, who had married his daughter, and who 
had attained a great ascendant in the Heptarchy. Ken- 
walch next succeeded to the monarchy ; and, dying in 672, 
left the succession so much disputed, that Sexburga, his 
widow, a woman of spirit,^** kept possession of the govern- 
mtnt till her deaths which happened two years after» 
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Cscwin tlien peaceably acquired the crown ; and, after a 
abort reign of two yean, made W|7 for Kcntwiny who 
governed nine years. Ceodwalla, his successor, mounted 
not the throne without opposition ; but proved a s^at 
prince, according to the ideas of those times ^ that is, ^e 
was enterprising, warlike, and successful: he entirely 
subdued the kingdom of Sussex, and annexed it to his own ' 
dominions: he made inroads into Kent; but met with 
resistance from Widred, the king, who proved successful 
against Mollo, brother to Ceodwalla, and slew him in a 
skirmish. Ceodwalla, at last, tired with wars and blood- 
shed, was seized with a fit of devotion, bestowed several 
endowments on the church, and made a pilgrimage to 
Rome, where he received baptism, and died in 689* Ina, 
his successor, inherited the militaiy virtues of Ceodwalla, 
and added to them the more valuable ones of justice, 
policy and prudence. He made war upon the Britons 
in Somerset; and having finally subdued that province, 
he treated the vanquished with a humanity hitherto un- 
known 'to the Saxon conquerors : he allowed the pro- 
prietors to retain possession of their lands, encouraged 
marriages and alliances between them and his ancient sub- 
jects, and gave them the privilege of beihg governed by 
the same laws : these laws he augmented and ascertained ; 
and, though he was disturbed by some insurrections at 
home, his long reign of thirty-seven years may be regarded 
as one of the most glorious and most prosperous of ths 
Heptarchy. In the decline of his age, he made a pilgrimage 
to Rome ; and, after his return, shut himself up in a 
cloister, where he died. 

Though the kings of Wessex had always been pruicet of 
the blood, descended from Cerdic, the founder of the 
monarchy, the order of succession had been far from exact ; 
and a more remote prince had often found means to mount 
the throne, in preference to one descended from a nearer 
branch of the royal family. Ina, therefore, having no 
children of his own, and lying much under tiie influence 
of Ethelburga, his queen, left by will the succession to 
Adelard, her brother, who was his remote kinsman. Bnt 
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thk destination did not take place without some difficulty : 
Oswald, a prince more nearly allied to the crown, took 
'arms against Adelard ; but he being suppressed » and dying 
soon after, the title of Adelard was not any farther dis- 
puted ; and in the year 741 , he was succeeded by his cousin, 
Cudred. The reign of this prince was distinguished bj 
a great victory which he obtained, by means of Edelhun, 
lus general, over Ethelbald, king of Mercia. His death 
made way for Sigebert, his kinsman, who governed so ill, 
that his people rose in an , insurrection, and dethroned 
him, crowning Cenulph in his stead. The exiled prince 
found a refuge with duke Cumbran, governor of Hamp- 
shire ; who, that he might add new obligations to Sigeber^ 
gave him many salutary counsels for his future conduct, 
accompanied with some reprehensions for the past: but 
these were so much resented by the ungrateful prince, 
that he conspired against the life of his protector, and 
treacherously murdered him. After this infamous action^ 
he was forsaken by all the world ; and, skulking about in 
the wilds and forests, was at last discovered by a servant 
of Cumbran*s, who instantly took revenge upon him for the 
murder of his master.^^ 

Cenulph, who had obtjuned tlie crown on the expulsion 
of Sigebert, was fortunate in many expeditions against the 
Britons of Cornwall ; but afterwards lost some reputation 
by his ill success against Offa, king of Mercia.*^ Kyne- 
hard, also, brother to the deposed Sigebert, gave him dis- 
.turbance ; and, though expelled the kingdom, he hovered 
on the frontiers, and watched an opportunity for attackinf^ 
his rival. The king had an intrigue with a young woman 
who lived at Merton in Surrey, whither having secretly 
retired, he was on a sudden environed, in the night-time, 
by Kynehard and his followers, and, after making a vigorous 
.resistance, was murdered with all his attendants. The 
.nobili^ and people of the neighbourhood, rising next day in 
arms, took revenge on Kynehard for the slaughter of their 
'. king, and put every one to the sword who had been engaged 
.in that criminal enterprise. This event happened in 7^4. 
i firithric next obtained possession of the government. 
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though remotely descended from the royal family; but 
he Enjoyed not that dimity without inquietude. £oppa» 
•nephew to king Ina, by his brother Ingild, who died before 
that prince, had begot Eata, father to Alchmond, from 
-whom sprung Egbert,*^ a young man of the most promis- 
ing hopes, who gave great jealousy to Brithric, the reign- 
ing prince, both because he seemed by his birth better 
entitled to the crown, and because he had acquired, to an 
^eminent degree, the aff^ions of the people. Egbert, 
sensible of his danger lh>m the suspicions of Brithric^ 
secretly withdrew into France,*** where he was well re- 
ceived by Charlemagne. By Uving m the court, and serving 
'in the armies of that prince, the most able and most 
generous that had appeared in Europe during several ages, 
"he acquired those accomplishments which afterwards en- 
'abled him to make such a shining figure on the throne ; 
and familiarising himself to the manners of the French, 
who, as Malmesbury observes,*** were eminent both for 
valour and civility above all the western nations, he learned 
to polish the rudeness and barbarity of the Saxon cha- 
racter: his early misfortunes thus proved of singular ad- 
vantage to him. 

It was not long ere Egbert had opportunities of display* 
ing his natural and acquired talents. Brithric, king of 
Wessex, had married Eadburga, natural daughter of Ofi^, 
king of Mercia, a profligate woman, equally infamous for 
cruelty and for incontinence. Having great influence over 
lier husband, she often Instigated him to destroy such of the 
nobility as were obnoxious to her ; and where this expedient 
failed, she scrupled not being herself active in traitorous 
attempts against them : she had mixed a cup of poison 
-for a young nobleman, who had acquired her husband's 
friendship, and had on that account become the object of 
her jealousy; but, unfortunately, the king drank of the 
fatal cup along with his favourite, and soon aft«r ex- 
pired.**7 This tragical incident, joined to her other crimes, 
rendered Eadburga so odious, that she was obliged to fly 
into France ; whence Egbert was at the same time re- 
•called by the nobtUty^ in order to ascend the throne of his 
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anoestom^^ He attained tha:t dignity in the last year of 
the eigtidi centuiy. 

- In the icingdoms of the Heptarchy, an exact rule of suc- 
cession was either unknown, or not strictly observed ; and 
thenoe the reigning prince was continually agitated with 
jealouqr against all the princes of the blood, whom he still 
considered as rivals, and whose death alone could give him 
entire security in his possession of the throne. From tliis 
fatal caus^ together with the admiration of the monastic 
life, and the opinion of merit attending the preservation of 
chastity even in a married state, the royal families had 
been entirely extinguished in all the kingdoms, except 
that of Wessex ; and the emulations, suspicions, and con- 
spiracies, which had formerly been confined to the prince» 
of the Uood alone, were now dUflAised among all^he nobility 
in the several Saxon states. Egbert was the sole descendant 
of those first <sonquerors who subdued Britain, and who* 
enhanced their authority by claiming a pedigree from Wo- 
den, the supreme divinity of their ancestors : but that 
prince, though invited by this fovourable circumstance to 
make attempts on the neighbouring Saxons, gave them- 
for some time no disturtiance, and rather chose t<> turn his 
arms against the Britons in Cornwall, whom he defeated 
io several battles :^^ he was recalled from the conquest of 
that oountiy by an invasion made upon his dominions by 
Bemvlph, king of Merda. 

The Mercians^ before the accession of Egbert, had very 
neariy attained the absolute sovereignty in the Heptarchy ^ 
they had reduced the East-Angles under suljisction, and 
established tributary princes in the kingdoms of Kent and 
Essex: Northumberland was involved in aaarchy ; and no 
state of any consequence remained but that of Wessex^ 
which, mndi inferior In extent to Mercia, was supported 
solely by the great qualities of its sovereign. Egbert led 
his army against the invaders ; and, encountering them at 
Ellandum m Wiltshire, obtained a oompkte victory, and» 
by the great daughter which h^ made of them m their 
flight, gave a mortal blow to the power of the Mercians* 
Whilst iie himitl^ in pnysecution of bis victory, entered 

Vol. 1. F 
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their countiy on tbe side of QxfordihiKy and tbnateiMd 
the heart of their dominions ; he sent an army into Kent, 
commanded hy Ethelwolph» his eldest son ;'^ and, expell- 
ing Baldredy the tribittaiy king* soon made himself master 
of that country. The kingdom of Essex was oomiimed 
with equal forility ; and the East-Angles» from their hatred 
to the Mercian government^ which had been established 
over them by treachery and vmlemse, and probably ex- 
erased with tyranny, immediately mae in arms, and craved 
the protection of Egbert.'^' Bnmnlf, the Merdan king, 
who marched agunst them, was defeated and slain; ami 
two years after, Ludican, his snooessor, met with the same 
fate. These insurrections and calamitieB fiualitated the en- 
terprises of Egbert, who advanced into the centre of the 
Mercian territories, and made easy conquests over a dis- 
pirited and divided people. In order to engage them more 
easily to submission, he allowed Wiglef » their countryman^ 
to retain the title of king, while he himself exercised the 
real powers of sovereignty.*'* Theanarchy which prevailed 
in Northumberland tempted him to carry still feither hi^ 
victorious arms ; and the inhabitants, unaUe to resist his 
power, and desirons of possessing some established form 
of goyemment, were forward, on his first appearance, to 
send depMies, who submitted to his authority, and swore 
allegiance to him as their sovereign. Egbert, however, 
still allowed to Northumberland* •M he had done to Mercia 
and East-Anglia, the power of electing a king, who paid 
him tribute, and was dependent on him. 

Thus were united all the kingdoms of the Heptarchy in 
one f^reat state, near four hundred years after tbe fint 
arrival of the Saxons in Britain ; and the fortunate arms 
and prudent policy of Egbert at last efliBCted what had been 
so often attempted in yain by so many priaaes.''' Kent, 
Northumberland, and Merda, which had suceassively as- 
pired to general dominion, were now incorporated in his 
empire; and the other subordinate kingdoms seemed will* 
ingly to share the same ftite. His territories were nearly 
of the same extent with what is now ^pAly eaUed Eng^ 
land ; and a favourable prospect wu aflbrded to the Anfflo* 
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Saxons^ ef estab&hiiiif a civilised monuehy, pMMtted df 
tranquillity within itself, -and secure against forei|^ ia^ 
▼asion. This great event hafipened in the year 837. ''^ 

The SaxonSy though they had been so long settled ia 
the island, seem not as yet to have been much improved 
beyond th^ German anoeston, ekfaer in arts, ctvility, 
knowledge, humanity, justice, or obedience to the laws. 
Even Chri^iattity,'tbougfa it opened the way to connexions 
between them and the more polished states of Europe, 
had not hitherto been very effectual in banishing their 
ignorance, or softening their barbarous manners. As they 
received that doctrine through the corrupted channels of 
Rome, it carried along with it a great mixture of credulity 
and superstition, equally destmetive to the understanding 
and to morals: the reverence towards saints tad reliques 
seems to have almost supplanted the adoration of the 
Supreme Being: monastic observances were esteemed 
more meritorioQs than the active virtues : the knowledge 
of natural causes was neglected, from the universal belief 
of miraculous interpositions and judgments : bounty to the 
chureh atoned for eveiy vkrfenee against society; and the 
remorses for cruelty, murder, treacheiy, assassination, and 
the more robust vices, were appeased, not by amendment 
of lii^, but by penances, servility to the monks, and an 
abfect and illiberal devotion. '^^ The reverence for the 
clergy had been earned to such a height, that, wherever 
a person appeared in a sacerdotal habit, though on the 
highway, the people flocked around him ; and, showing him 
all marks of profound respeet, received ev^ry word he 
uttered as the most saered onde.*^^ Even the military 
▼irtues, so Inherent in all the Saxon tribes, began to be 
neglected; and the iiobility» preferring the security and 
sloth of the cloister to thetuinalts and gloiy of war, valued 
themselves chiefly on endowing monasteries^ of which thqr 
assumed the government**^? Xhe several kings, too, being 
extremely impoverished by continual benefactions to tha 
church, to whicfa4he states of their kingdoms had weakly 
assented, could bestow no rewards on valour or militaiy 
aervices, and retained not even sulBdent influeaoe t» wa^ 
port their govcmment^* 
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' Another inoonvKsiieiice irhich attended thb oomipt 
species of Christianity, was the soperstitibiis attachment 
to Rome, and the gradual sol^leetion of the kingdom to a 
foreign jurisdiction. The Britons, having never adcnow- 
ledged any subordination to the Roman pontiff, had ison^ 
^cted aU ecclesiastical government fay their domestie 
synods and councils :^'^ but tbe Saacons, receiving their 
religion from Roman monlu, were taught at the same 
time a pnrfound reverence for that see, and were naturally 
led to regard it as the capital of their religion : pilgrimages 
to Rome were represented as the moat meritorious acts 
of devotion : not only noblemen and ladies of rank under- 
took this tedious journey ;^^ but kings themselves, ab* 
dicating their crowns, sought for a secure passport to 
heaven at the feet of the Roman pontiff: newreliques, per- 
petually sent from that endless mint of superstition, and 
magnified by lying miracles invented in convents, operated 
on the astonished minds of tbe multitude ; and e^iy prince 
has attained the eulogies of the monks, the only historians 
of those ages» not in proportion to his civil and military 
virtues, but to his devoted attachment towards their order, 
and bis superstitious reverence for Rome. 

Tbe sovereign pontiff, encouraged fay tbis blindness and 
«obmiasive disposition of tbe people, advanced every day in 
his encroachments on tbe independence of the English 
churches. Wilfrid, bishop of Lindisfeme, the sole prelate 
of tbe Northumbrian kingdom, increased this subjection 
in tbe eighth century, by bis making an appeal to RomO 
against the decisions of an En^h synod, which had 
abridged his diocese by the erection of some new bishop* 
ricks. >^> Agatho, tbe pope, readily embraced this pre* 
cedent of an appeal to his oonrt ; and Wilfrid, though 
the haughtiest and most luarorious prelate of his age,^^ 
having obtained with the people the character of sanctity, 
was thus able to lay tbe foundation of this papal pre- 
tension. 

The great topic by which Wilfrid confounded the ima. 
lunations of men was, that St. Peter, to whose custody 
$Hit keys of heaven were entrusted, would certainly refute 
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admittaiiee to every one who should be waatios-in respeet 
to his suooesior. This conceit, well suited to vulgar con- 
ceptionSy made great impression on the people during: 
several ages; and has not even at present lost all influence 
4n the catholic countries. 

Had this abject superrtition produced general peace and 
tranquillity, it had made some atonement for the ills at- 
tending it ; but, be^esthe usual avidity of men for power 
and riches, frivolous controversies in theology were en- 
gendered by it, which were so much the more fatal, as 
they admitted not, like the others, of any final determina- 
tion from established possession. The disputes excited ip 
Britain were of the most ridiculous kind, and entire^ 
worthy of those ignorant and bariiarous ages. There weie 
some intricacies, observed by all the Christian churches, 
in adjusting the day of keeping Easter, which depended 
on a complicated consideration of the course of the sun 
and moon ; and it happened that the missk>naries, who 
had converted the Scots and Britons, had foltowed a dif- 
ferent calendar from that which was observed at Rome in 
the age when Augustine converted the Saxons. The prieslfe, 
also, of all the Christian churches, were accustomed to 
shave part of their head ; but the form given to this ton- 
sure was dillerent in the fiDrme? from what was practised 
in the latte^. The Scots and Britons pleaded the antiquity 
^ their usages; the Romans, and their disciples the 
Saxons, insisted on the universality oiikeirs. That Easter 
must necessarily be kept by a rule which eomprehendiMi 
both the day of the year and age of the moon, was agreed 
by all ; that the tonsure of a priest could .not be omitted 
without the utmost impiety, Vas a point undisputed: but 
the Romans and Saxons called their antagonists schis- 
matics, because they celebrated Easter on the very day. of 
the foU moon in March, if that day fell on a Sunday, 
instead of waiting till the Sunday following ; and because 
they shaved the fore part of their head from ear to ear, 
instead of making that tonsure on the crown of the he^d, 
and in a circular form. In order to render their antagou^Bta 
odious, they aiBnmed that once in seven years thi^ con« 
F3 
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curred with the Jews in the time of odefani^n^ that 
fpstival:*^ and, that they might recommend their own 
form of tonsure, they muntained, that it imitated sym- 
bolically the crown of thoma worn by Chtist in his passion ; 
whereas the other form was invented by Smon Magus, 
without any regard to that representation.^^ These con- 
troversies had, from the beginning, excited such animosity 
hetween the British and Romish priests, that, instead of 
concurring in their endeavours to convert the idoktrous 
Saxons, they refused all communion together, and eaeh 
regarded his opponent as no better thaik'« Pagan J1^ The 
dispute lasted more than a century; and was at last 
finished, not by men's discovering the folly of it,. which 
would have bepn too great an eflfort for human reason to 
accomplish, but by the entire prevalence of the Romish 
ritual over the Scotch and British.^^^ Wilfrid, bishop of 
liandisfeme, acquired great merit, both with the court of 
Rome and with all the southern Saxons, by expelling the 
quartodeciman schism, as it was called, from the Nor- 
thumbrian kingdom, into which the neighbourhood of the 
Scots had formeriy introduced it.^^7 

Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury, called, in the year 
680, a synod at Hatfield, consisting of all the bishops in 
Britain ;^^^ where was acoepted and ratified the decree of 
the Liateran council, summoned by Martin agunat the 
heresy of the Monothelites. The eouncil and synod main- 
tained, in opposition to thesie heretics, that, thouf^ the 
divine and human nature in Christ made but one person, 
yet had they different inclinations, wills, acts and senti- 
ments, and that the unity of the person implied not any 
unity in the consciousness. *^ This opinion it seems some- 
what difficult to comprehend ; and no one, unacquainted 
with the ecdesiastical history of those, ages, could imagine 
the height of zeal and violence with whtdi it was then in- 
culcated. The decree of the Lateran council calls the 
Monothelites impious, execrable, wicked, abominable, and 
«ven diabolical ; and curses and anathematizes them to all 
«tenaity.»» 

The Saxons, from the first introduction of Christiapity 
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auong them, bad admitted the use of images ; and perhaps 
that religion, without some of those exterior ornaments, 
had not made so quick a progress with these idolaters : but 
they had not paid any species of worship or address to 
images ; and this abuse never prevailed among Christians 
tiU it received the sanction of the second council of Kiee. 
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EGBERT. 637. 

THE kingdoms of the Heptarchy, though united by so 
recent a conquest, seemed to be firmly cemented 
into one state under Egbert ; and the inhabitants of the 
several provinces had lost all desire of revolting from that 
monarch, or of restoring their former independent go- 
vernments. Their language was eveiywbere nearly the 
same, their customs, laws, institutions civil and religious ; 
and as the race of the ancient kings was totally extinct in 
all the subjected states, the people readily transferred 
their allegiance to a prince who seemed to merit it by 
the splendour of his victories, the vigour of his adminis- 
tration, and the superior nobility of his birth. A union, 
also, in government, opened to them the agreeable prospect 
of Aiture tranquillity; and it appeared more probable, 
that they would henceforth become formidable to their 
neighbours, than be exposed to their inroads and devasta- 
tions. But these flattering views were soon overcast by 
the appearance of the Danes, who, during some centuries, 
kept the Anglo-Saxons in perpetual inquietude, committed 
the most barbarous ravages upon them, and at last re- 
duced them to grievous servitude. 

The emperor Charlemagne, though naturally generous 
and humane, had been induced by bigotry to exercise 
great severities upon the Pagan Saxons in Germany, 
whom he subdued; and, besides often ravaging their 
country with fire and sword, he had in cool blood deci- 
mated all the inhabitanu for their revolts, and had obliged 
them, by the most rigorous edicts, to make a teeming 
•ompliance with the Christian doctrine. That religion 
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whkh had «atily made its wfty among the Britkh'dajtoiu 
by insinuation and address, appeared ihod^ing to their 
German biethren when imposed on them by the violence 
of Charlemagne; and the more generous and warlike of 
these Pagans bad fled northward into Jutland, in order to' 
escape the fiuy of hit persecutions. Meeting there with 
a people of sindJar manners, th^ were readily received 
among them; and they soon stimulated the natives to 
concur in enterprisea, which both promised revenge on the 
haughty conqueror, and afforded subsistence to those 
numerous inhabitants with which the northern countries 
were now overburdened.^ They invaded the. provinces 
of France, which were exposed by the degeneracy and 
dissensions of Charlemagne's posterity ; and being there 
known under the general name of Normans, which they, 
received from their northern situation, they became the 
terror of all the maritime, and even of the inland countries. 
They were also tempted to visit England in their freqDien^. 
excursions ; and being able, by sudden inroads, to make 
great progress over a people who were not defended fay 
any naval force, who had relaxed their militaiy institu- 
tions, and who were sunk into a superstition which had 
become odious to the Danes and ancient Saxons, they 
made no distinetion in their hostilities between the French 
and English kingdoms. Their first appearance in this 
island was in the year 787,' when JEbrithric reigned in 
Wessex : a small body of them landed m that kingdom, 
with a view of learning the state of the country ; and 
when the magistrate of the place questioned them eon* 
ceming their enterprise, and summoned them to appear 
before the king, and account for their intentions, they 
killed him, and, flying to their ships, escaped into their 
own countiy. The next alarm was given to Northum* 
berland, in the year 794,^ when a body of these pirates 
pillaged a monastery ; but their ships being much damaged 
by a storm, and their leader slain in a skirmish, they 
were at last defeated by the Inhabitants, and the remaindef . 
of them put to the sword. Five years after Egbert bad 
tfltablished bit monai«by oyer Ei^land, the Danes lande4» 
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lA the Isle of Shepey, and, having pillaged it, escaped 
with iiiipuDity> They were not so fortunate in their next 
yeai's enterprise, when they disembarked from thirty-^five 
ships, and were encountered by Egbert, at Charmouth in 
Dorsetshire : the battle was bloody ; but though the Danes 
lost great numbers, they maintained the post which they 
had taken, and thenee made good their retreat to their 
s&ps.^ Having learned, fay experience, that they must 
«xpect a vigorous restetance from this warlike prince, they 
entered into an alliance with the Britons of Cornwall ; 
and, landing two years after in that country, made an 
inroad with their confederates into the county of Devon ; 
hot were met at Hengesdown by E^gbert, and totally de- 
feated.^ While England remained in this state of anxiety, 
and defended itself more by temporary expedients than by 
any regular plan of administration, Egbert, who alone was 
able to provide effectually against this new evil, unfortu* 
Bately diedy and left the government to his son Ethel wolf. 

ETHELWOLF. 838. 

' Tbi0 prince had neither the abilities nor the vigour of 
his fiither; and was better qualified for governing a con- 
vent than akingdomJ He began his reign with making a 
partition of his dominions^ and delivering over to his eldest 
son, Athelstan, the new conquered provinces of Essex, 
Kent and Sussex : but no ineonveidencies seem to have 
arisen from this partition, as the continual terror of the' 
Danish invasions prevented all domestic dissension. A 
fleet of these ravagers, consisting of thirty-three sail, ap- 
peared at Southampton; but were repulsed with loss by 
Wolfhere> governor of the neighbouring country.^ The 
same year, /Bthelhelm, governor of Dorsetshire, routed 
another band which had disembarked at Portsmouth ; but 
he obtained the victory after a furious engagement, and 
he bought it with the loss of his life.^ Next year the 
.]>anes made several inroads into England; and fought 
batties, or rather skirmishes, in East-Anglia^ and Undesey 
akd Kent ; whete, though they wef« solnetlmel repulsed^ 
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and defeated^ they alwayft obta&ied tiieir end, <tf eom- 
minting spoil upon the coiintiy, and carrying off their 
booty. Tliey avoided coming to a general engagement, 
which was not suited to their plan of operations. Their 
vessels were small, and ran easily up the creeks and rivers, 
where they drew them ashore, and, having formed am 
intrenchment round them, which they guarded with part 
of their number, the remainder scattered themselves every- 
where, and, canying off the inhabitants and cattle and 
goods, they hastened to their ships, and quickly disappeared. 
If the military force of the counfy were assembled (for 
there was no time for troops to march from a distance), 
the Danes either were able to repuke them, and to con- 
tinue their ravages with impuni^, or they betook them*- 
selves to their vessels, and, setting sail, suddenly invaded 
some distant quarter which was net prepared for their 
reception. Every part of England was held in continual 
alarm; and the inhabitants of one county durst not giva 
assistance to those of another, lest their own families and 
property should in the miean time be exposed by their 
absence to the fury of these barbarous ravagers.*^ AIL 
orders of men were involved in this calamity ; and the 
priests and monks, who had been oommonfy spared in 
the domestic quarrels of the Heptarchy, were Umt chief 
Directs on which the Danish idokiters exercised their rage 
and animosity. Every season of the year was dangerous ; 
and the absence of the enemy was no reason why any man 
could esteem himself a moment in safety. 

These incursions had now become afanost annual ; when 
the Danes, encouraged by their successes against France 
as well as England (for both kingdoms were alike exposed 
to this drea<£il calamity), invaded the last [851] in so 
numerous a body as seemed to threaten it with universal 
subjection. But the English, more military than the 
Britons, whom, a few centuries befote, they had treated 
with like violence, roused themselves with a vigour priK 
fkirtioned to the exigency. Ceorle, governor of Devon- 
iihire, fought a battle with one body of the Danes at W^ 
ganburgh^i^ and put them to route with great slaug^tar* 
Vol.. I. G 
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KiBf Atb^tan attacked another at saa near Saiidwtpli« 
sunk nine of their ships, and put the rest to flight. ^^ A body 
of them, however, ventured, for the 6rst time* to take 
up winter^quarters in England; and, receiving in the 
spring a strong reinforcement of their eountrymen in three 
hundred and fifty vessels, they advanced from the Isle of 
Thanet, where they had stationed themselves; burnt the 
cities of London and Canterbury; and, having put to 
flight Brichtric, who now governed Mercia under the title 
of King, they marched into the heart of Surrey, and laid 
every place waste around them. Ethelwolf, impelled by the 
urgency of the danger, marched against them at the head 
of the West Saxons; and, cariying with him his second 
son, Ethelbald, gave them battle at Okely, and gained a 
bloody victory over them. This advantage procured but 
a short respite to the English. The Danes still mainr 
tained their settlement in the Isle of Thanet ; and being 
attacked by Ealher and Huda, governors of Kent and Sur- 
rey, though defeated in the beginning of the action, thex 
finally repulsed the assailants, and killed both the go- 
vernors. They removed thence [853] to the Isle of Shepey, 
wliere they took up their winter-quarters, that they might 
farther extend their devastation and ravages. 

This unsettle^ state of England hindered not Ethelwolf 
from making a pilgrimage to Rome ; wbither he carried 
his fourth and favourite son, Alfred, then only six years 
of age.^' He passed there a twelvemonth in exercises of 
devotion ; and failed not in that most essential part of 
devotion, liberality to the church of Rome. JBesides giving 
presents to the more distinguished ecclesiastics, he made 
a perpetual grant of three hundred mancuses^^ a year to 
that see; one third to support the lamps of St. Peter*^ 
another those of St. Paul's, a third to the pope himself.^^ 
In his return home, he married Judith, daughter of the 
emperor Charles the Bald ; but on his landing in Englandf 
be met with an opposition which he little looked for. 
■ His eldest son, Athelstan, being dead; Ethelbald, his 
•eoond, who had assumed the government, formed> in ^ 
ooBcert with many pf the nobles, the project of excluding ' 
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has fatlier from a throne which his weaknen Mid Bup«» 
itition seem to have rendered him to ill-qualified to filR 
The people were divided between the two princes; and » 
bloody civii war» joined to all the other calamities under 
which the Eng^lUh laboured, appeared inevitable ; when 
Ethelwolf had the facility to yield to the greater part of 
his son's pretensions. He made with him a partition of 
the kinigdom; and, taking^ to himself the eastern party 
which was always at that time esteemed the least comu 
derable, as well as the most eiposed,'^ he delivered over 
to Ethelbald the Sovereignty of the western. Immediate^ 
after, he summoned the states of the whole kingdom, and 
with the same fecility conferred a perpetual and important 
donation on the church. 

The ecdesiastics, in those days of ignorance, made rapid 
advances in the acquisition of power and grandeur; audy 
inculcating the most absurd and most interested doctrines^' 
though they sometimes met, fh>m the contrary interests of 
the laity, with an opposition which it reqiiired time and 
address to overcome, they found no obstacle in their reason 
or understanding. Not content with the donations of 
land made them by the Saxon princes and nobles, and 
with temporaiy oblations from the devotion of the people^ 
they had cast a wishful eye on a vast revenue, which they 
claimed as belonging to them by a sacred and indefieaslbla 
title. However little versed in the scriptures, they had 
been able to discover that, under the Jewish law, a tenth 
of all the produce of land was conferred on the priest-t 
hood; and, forgetting what they themselves taught, that 
the moral part only of that law was obligatory on Chris> 
tiauA, they insisted that this donation conveyed a perpetual 
property, inherent iby divine right in those who officiated 
at the altar. During some eenturies, the whole scope of 
sermons and homilies was directed to this purpose; and 
one would have imagined, from the general tenor of thes^ 
discourses, that all the practical parts of Christianity wei% 
comprised in the exact and faithful payment of tithes to 
the deiigy.'^ Encouraged by their success in inculcatinf 
these doctrines^ they ventured futhtr than tfatf 
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WMTtDted even by the lieVitical law, and pretended to 
Iraw the tenth of all industry, merchandize, wages of 
labourers, and pay of soldiers :*^ nay, some canonists went 
so far as to affirm, that the clergy were entitled to tlie 
tithe of the profits made by courtezans in the exercise of 
their profSession.'^ Though parishes had been instituted 
In England by Honorius, archbishop of Canterbury, near 
two centuries before,^ the ecclesiastics had never yet been 
able to get possession of the tithes : they therefbie seized 
die present favourable opportunity of making that acqui- 
sition, when a weak, superstitious prince'filled the throne, 
and when the people, discouraged by their losses from the 
Danes, and terrified with the fear of future invasions, vrere 
susceptible of any impression which bore the appearance 
of religion.** So meritorious was this concession deemed 
. by the English, that, trusting entirely tP supernatural 
assistance, they neglected the ordinary means of safety; 
and agreed, even in the present desperate extremity, that 
the revenues df the church should be exempted from all 
burthens, though imposed for national defence and se* 
curity.** 

ETHBLBALD AND ETHELBERT. 857. 

Ethblwolf tived only two years after making this 
grant ; and, by his will, he shared England between hit 
two eldest sons, Ethelbald and Ethelbert ; the west being 
assigned to the former; the east to the latter. Ethelbald 
was a profligate prince ; and manying Judith, his mother- 
in-law, gave great offence to the people ; but, moved by the 
remonstrances of Swithun, bishop of Winchester, he was 
at last prevailed on to divorce her. His reign was short ; 
and Ethelbert, his bmother, succeeding to the government 
£$08], behaved himself, during a reign of five years, in a 
manner more worthy of his birth and station. The king- 
dom, however, was still infested by the Danes, who made 
an inroad, and sacked Winchester, but were there de- 
ie»^ed* A body, also, of these pirates, who were quaiv 
UM, ip the Isle of Thuiet^ having deceived the English 
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liy a tftaty, uaexpectedfy broke into Kent, and ««• 
nuKed great outrages. ^ 

ETHEREDt 966. 

EiBELBBRT wai suceeeded by hid brother Ethered, who» 
though he defended himself with braveiy, enjoyed^ during 
his whole reign, no tranquillity from those Danish irrup« 
tioos. His younger brother, Alfred, seoonded him in all 
his enterprises ; and generously sacrificed to the pubiie 
good all resentment which he might entertain on account 
of his being excluded by Ethered from a large patrimonj 
which had been left him by his father. 

The first landing of the Danes in the reign of Ethered 
ivas among the East-An^^les, who, more anxious for their 
present safety than for the common interest, entered into 
a separate treaty with the enemy; and furnished them 
with horses, which enabled them to make an irruption by 
land into the kingdom of Northumberland. They thera 
aeiaed the city of York; and defended it against OiBbricht 
and- /Ella, two Northumbrian princes, who perished in tha 
assault.^ Encouraged by these successes, and by tba 
superioDty which tb^ had acquired in arms, they nov 
ventured, under the command of Hinguar and Hubba, to 
leaTC the sear^coast; and, penetrating into Merda, they 
took up their winter^uartera at Nottingham, where they 
threatened' the kingdom with a final subjection. Tho 
Mercians, in this extremity, applied to Ethered for suo- 
oour $ and that prince, with his brother Alfred, oonductini; 
a great army to Nottingham, obliged tbe enemy to dislodge^ 
and to retreat into Northumberland [870]. Their restJesa 
disposition, and their avidity for plunder, allowed theija 
not to remain long in those quarters : they broke iotj^ 
•East-Anglia; defeated and took prisoner Edmund, tl|e 
king of that country, whom they afterwards murdered in 
cool biood; and, committing the most barbarous ravagea 
on the people, particularly on the monasteries, th^y.ga«a 
the East-Angles cause to regret the temporary relief whiqfK 
they had' obtained^ tiy assisting tbe common enemy i. 
G3 
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'-'The next itatlon of the Danes [871] wu at Reading^ 
whence they infested the neighbouring country Ij iMt 
incursions. The Mercians, desirous of shaking off their 
dependence on Ethered, refused to Join him with their 
forces; and that prince, attended by Alfked, was obliged 
to march against the enemy with the West Saxons alone^ 
bis hereditary sul^ects. The Danes, being defeated In all 
action, shut themselves up in thMr garrison; but, quidEly 
making thence an irruption, they routed the West Saxons, 
and obliged them to raise the siege. An action soon after 
ensued at Aston in Berkshire, where the English, in the 
beginning of the day, were in danger jof a total defeat. 
Alfred, advancing with one division of the army, was sur- 
rounded by the enemy in disadvantageous ground; and 
Ethered, who was at that tide hearing mass, refoaed tb 
march to his assistance till prayers should be fli^faBihed :^ bttt 
«s he afterwards obtained the victory, tins tuecess, not the 
danger of Alfred, was aseribed by the monks to the piety 
of that monarch. This battle of Aston did not terminate 
the war : another battle was a little after fought at Bashig'^ 
where the Danes were more successful; and being rein- 
forced by a new army from their own country, they becaoM 
^very day more terrible to the English. Amidst these 
confusions, Ethered died of a wound which hehad reoeived 
in an action with the Danes ; and left tiie mheritaace of his 
cares and misfortunes, rather than of bis grandeur, to Iris 
brother AIfi«d, who Was now twenty<^o years «f age. 

ALFRED. 871. 

This prince gave very eariy marks of those great virtues, 
and shining talents, l^ which, during the most difBcuH 
times, he saved his country from utter ruin and subver^n. 
Ethelwolf, his father, the year after his return with Alfred 
from Rome, had again sent the young prince thither with 
a numerous retinue ; and a report being spread of tkt 
king's death, the pope, Leo III. gave Alfred the royal 
Unction ;** whether prognosticating ins ftiture greatness, 
from the appearances of his pregnant genius ; or willing ' 
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to pretend) even in that age, to the right of coDferriof 
kingdoms. Alfted, on his return honie> became eveiy day 
more the olgect of his father's affections; but being in- 
dulged in all youthftil pleasures, he was much neglected 
in his education; and he bad already reached his twelfth 
year, when he was yet totally ignorant of the lowest 
elements of literature. His genius was Ant roused by the 
recital of Saxon poems, in which the queen took delight ; 
and this species of erudition, which is sometimes able to 
make a considerable progress even among barbarians, 
expanded those noble and elevated sentiments which he 
had received from nature.*^ Encouraged fay the queen, 
and stimulated by his own ardent inclination, he soon 
learned to read those compositions; and proceeded thenoe 
to acquire the knowledge of the Latin tongue. In which 
he met with authors that betterprompted his heroic spirit, 
and directed his generous views. Absorbed in these elegant 
puButts, be regarded his accession to royalty rather as an 
oltfect of regret than of triumph ;^ but being called to the 
throne, in preference to his brodier*s children, as well by 
the will of hiB fathnr, a circumstance which had great 
authority with the Anglo-Saxons,^ as by the vows of the 
urhole natkm, and the urgency of public aflUrs, he shook 
off his literaiy indolence, and exerted himself in Uie deisnoe 
of his people. He had scareely buried his brother, when 
he was obliged to take the field, in order to oppose the 
Danes, who had seised Wilton, and were exercising their 
usual ravages on the countries around. He marched 
against them with the fcw troops which he could assemble 
on a sudden; and, giving them battle, gained at first an 
adivantage; but, by his pursuing, the victory too far, the 
superiority of the enemy's numbers prevailed, and reco> 
vered them the day. Tb&r hiss, however, in the action, 
was so considerable, that, fearing Alfred would receive 
daily reinforcement from his subjects, they were content 
to stipulate for a safe retreat, and promised to depart the 
kingdom. For that purpose, they were conducted to Lon* 
don, and allowed to take up winter-^piarters there ; but, 
I ol their cngagemei^ they tnuBedi«tefy set thMi* 
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feritvei to the eomvoMiag ot spoil on the neigUKMirin^ 
country. Burrfaed, kin|^ of Alercia, in whose territoriet 
London was situated, made a new stipulation with them» 
and engaged them, liy presents of money, to remove to 
lindesey in Lincolnshire; a country whieh they had al- 
leady reduced to ruin and desolation. Finding, therefore, 
no ol^ect in that place, either fur their rafMne or violence, 
they suddenly turned back upon Mercia, in a quarter 
where they expected to find it without defence ; and, fixing 
their station at Repton in Derbyshire, they laid the whole 
eountry desolate with fire and sword. Burrhed, despairing 
of success against an enemy whom no force ouuld renst, 
and no treaties bind, abandoned his kingdom, and, flying 
to Rome, took shelter in a cloister.^ He was brother-in- 
law to Alfred, and the last who bore the title of King 
in Mercia. 

. The West Saxons were now the only remaining power 
Ji England; and, though supported fay the vigour and 
abilities of Alfred^ they were unable to sustain tbe efibrts 
of those ravagers, who firom all quarters invaded them. 
A new swarm of Danes came over tins year [875] under* 
three prinees, Guthrum, Oscital, and Amund ; and, having 
first joined dieir countiymen at Repton, they soon found 
the necessity of separating, in order to provide for their 
subsistence. Part of them, under the command of Haldenej 
their chieftain,^ marched into Northumberland, wher« 
they fixed their quarters: part of them took quarters at 
Cambridge, whence they dislodged in the ensuing summer^ 
and seised Wereham, in the county of Dorset, the very 
eentre of Alfred's dominions. That prince so straitened 
them in these quarters, that ibiey were content to oomft 
to a treaty with him, and stipulated to depart his country. 
Alfined, well acquainted witii theur usual perfidy, obliged 
them to swear upon the holy reliques to the observance 
of the treaty;^' not that he expected they would pay any 
veneration to the reliques; but he hoped, that, if they 
now vu>lated this oath, their impiety would Infallibly draw 
down upon them the vengeance of Heaven. But the 
Dtnes^ little apprehensive of the danger> tuMsniyg without 
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teekini; any pretence, fell upon AU^ml's army ; and, having 
put it to route, mard>ed westward, and look possession c€ 
£ieter. The prince collected new forces, and eierted suc|i 
▼%oar» that he fought in one year aght battles with tht 
«nemy,^* and reduced them to the utmost extremity. H« 
hearkened, however, to new proposals of peace; and wi^ 
satiftfied to stipulate with them, that they would settlf 
somewhere in England,^' and would not permit the en* 
trance of more ravagers into the kingdom : but, while he 
was expecting the execution of this treaty, which it seemed 
the interest of the Danes themselves to fulfil, he heanl 
that another body had landed, and, having collected all 
the scattered troops of their countrymen, had 8urprise4 
Chippenham, then a considerable town, and were exerdsing 
their usual ravages all around them. 

Tins jast incident quite broke the spirit of the Saxons, 
and reduced them to despair. Finding that, after all the 
miserable havoc which they had undergone in their penons^ 
Mid in their property, afiter all the vigorous actions which 
they had etxerted in their own defence, a newband, equally 
gnsdy of spoil and slaughter, iiad disembarked among 
them, they believed themselves abandoned by Heaven to 
destruction, and delivered over to those swarms of robbert 
which the fertile north thus incessantly poured forth 
against them. Some left their country, and retired into 
Wales, or iled beyond sea: others submitted to the eoi>- 
queroTS, in hopes of appeasing their fary by a servile obe» 
dience;^^ and every man's attention being now engrossed 
in concern for his own preservation, no one would hearken 
to the exhortations of the king, who summoned them to 
make, under his conduct, one effort more in defence of their 
prince, dieir country, and their liberties, Alfred himself 
ivas obliged to relinquish the ensigns of his dignity, to 
dismiss his servants, and to seek shelter, in the meanesjt 
^guises, from the pursuit and foiy of his enemies. He 
concealed himself under a peasant's habit, and lived sonup 
time in the house of a neatherd, who had been entrusted 
with the care of some of his eows.'^ lliere passed hem 
an incident which hu been recorM l^ all the historiani* 
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ind was long preserved by popular tradition ; though H 
contains nothing memorable in itself, except so far as every 
cireumstance is interesting which attends so mnch WrtiM 
and dignity reduced to such distress. The wife of the 
neatherd was ignorant of the condition of her royal guest ; 
and, observing him one day busy by the fire-side in trim- 
ming his bow and arrows, she desired him to take care of 
some cakes which were toasting, while she was employed 
elsewhere in other domestic affiurs: but Alfred, whose 
thoughts were otherwise engaged, neglected this ii\junc- 
tion ; and the good woman, on her return, finding her 
cakes all burnt, rated the king very severely, and upbraided 
him, that he always seemed very well pleased to eat her 
warm cakes, though he was thus negligent in toasting 
them.s« 

By degrees, Alfred, as he found the search of the eneihy 
become more remiss, collected some of his retainers, and 
retirejl into the centre of a bog, formed by the stagnating 
waters of the Thone .and Parret, in Somersetshire. He 
here found two acres of firm ground; and, building a 
habitation on them, rendered himself secure by its forti- 
fications, and still more by the unknown and inaccessibte 
roads which led to it, and by the forests and morasses with 
%vhich it was every way environed. This place he called 
.Athelingay, or the Isle of Nobles ;^7 and it now bears the 
name of Athelney. He thence made frequent and unex- 
pected sallies upon the Danes, who often felt the vigour 
bf his arm, but knew not from what quarter the blow 
came. He subsisted himself and his followers by the 
plunder which he acquired : he procured them consolation 
by revenge; and, from small successes, he opened their 
'Ininds to hope, that, notwithstanding bis present low con- 
dition, more important victories might at length attend 
his valour. 

Alfred lay here concealed, but not inactive, during a 
twelvemonth; when the news of a prosperous event 
reached his ears, and called him to the field. Hubba, 
the Dane, having spread devastation, fire and slaughter 
««v«r Wales, had landed in Devonshire fronrtwcnty4Jii»a 
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Tcgfelsy and laid (dege to the castle of Kinwith, a place 
situated near the mouth of the small river Tau. Oddune, 
earl of Devonshire, with his followers, had taken shelter 
there*! and, being ill supplied with provisions, and even 
with water, he determined, by some vigorous blow, to 
prevent the necessity of submitting to the barbaiQus 
enemy. He made a sudden sally on the Danes before sun* 
rising; and, taking them unprepared, he put them to 
rout, pursued them with great slaughter, killed Hubba 
himself, and got possession of the famous Req/en, or 
enchanted standard, in which the Danes put great confi- 
dence.'^ It oontaiped the figure of a raven, which had 
been inwoven, by the three sisters of Hinguar and Hubba, 
with many magical incantations, and which, by its different 
movements, prognosticated, as the Danes believed, the 
good or bad success of any enterprise.'^ 

When Alfired observed this symptom of successful resists 
ance in his sul^jects, he left his retreat; but before he 
would assemble them in arms, or urge them to any 
attempt, which, if unfortunate, might, in their present 
despondency, prove fatal, he resolved to inspect, himself, 
the situation of the enemy, and to judge of the probability 
of success. For this purpose, he entered their camp under 
the disguise of a harper, and passed unsuspected through 
every quarter. He so entertained them with his music 
and facetious humours, that he met with a welcome recep- 
tion; and was even introduced to the tent of Guthrum, 
their prince, where he remained some days.^^ He remarked 
the supine security of the Danes, their contempt of the 
English, their negligence in foraging and plundering, and 
their dissolute wasting of what they gained by rapine and 
violence. Encouraged by these favourable appearances, 
he secretly sent emissaries to the most consideraUe of his 
suttjects, and summoned them to a rendezvous, attended 
by their warlike followers, at Brixton, on the borders of 
Selwood forest.^' The English, who had hoped to put an 
end to their calamities by servile submission, now found 
the insolence and rapine of the conqueror more intolerabU 
than all past (ktigues ^d dangers; and at the appointed 
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day they joyfoUy resorted to tbdr prince. On bis appear- 
ance, they received him with shouts of applause ;^ and 
could not satiate their eyes with the sight of this beloved 
monarchy whom they had long regarded as dead, and who' 
DOW, with voice and looks expressing his confidence of 
success, called them to liberty and to vengeance. He 
instantly conducted them to Eddington, where the Dan^ 
were encamped ; and, taking advantage of his previous 
knowledge erf the place, he directed his attack against the 
most unguarded quarter of the enemy. Hie Danes, sur- 
prised to see an army of English, whom they considered 
as totally subdued, and still more astonished to hear that 
AlAred was at their head, made but a fiunt resistance, not^ 
withstanding their superiority of number, and were soon 
put to flight with great slaughter. The remainder of the 
routed army, with their prince, was besieged by Alfied in 
a fortified camp, t6 which they fled ; but bemg reduced to 
extremity by want and hunger, they had recourse to the 
clemency of the victor, and offered to submit on any con- 
ditions. The king, no less generous than brave, gave them 
their lives ; and even formed a scheme for converting them, 
from mortal enemies, into faithful sul^cts and confede- 
rates. He knew that the kingdoms of East-Anglia and 
Northumberland were totally desolated by the frequent 
inroads of the Danes; and he now proposed to repeople 
tiiem, by settling, there, Gnthrum and bis followers. He 
hoped that the new planters would at last betake them- 
selves to industry, when, by reason of his resistance, and 
the exhausted condition of the country, they could no 
K)iiger subsist fay plunder; and that they might serve him 
as a rampart against any foture incursions of their country' 
irien. But) before he ratified these mild conditions with 
the Danes, he required that they should give him one 
pledge of their submission, and of their inclination to in- 
eorponite with the English, by declaring their conversion 
to Christianity.^ Guthrum, and his army, had no aver- 
sion to the proposal ; and, without much instruction, or 
argument, or conference, they were all admitted to bap- 
tism.- The king answered for Guthrum at the font, gave 
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him the name of Athelstan* and leoeived him as hit 
adopted son.^ 

The success of this expedient seemed to correspond to 
Alfred's hopes: the greater part of the Danes settled 
peaceably in their new quarters [880] : some smaller bodies 
of the same nation^ which were dispersed in Mercia, were 
distributed into the five cities of Derby, Leicester, Sum- 
fordy Lincoln^ and Nottingham, and were thence caUed 
the Fif or Five-burghers. The more turbulent and unquiet 
made an expedition into France, under the command of 
Hastings;*^ and, except by a short incursion of Danes, 
who sailed up the Thames, and landed at Fulham, but 
suddenly retreated to their ships on finding the country in 
a posture of defence, Alfred was not for some years infested 
by the inroads of those barbarians.^ 

The king employed this interval of tranquillity in re- 
storing order to the state, which had been shaken by so 
many violent convulsions ; in establishing civil and military 
institutions ; in composing the minds of men to industry 
and justice, and in providing against the return of like 
calamities. He was, more properly than his grandfather 
Egbert, the sole monarch of the English, (for so the Saxons 
were now univenally called) ; beeanse the kingdom of 
Mercia was at last incorporated in his state, and was go- 
verned by Ethelbert, his brother«in4aw, who bore the title 
of Ear] : and though the Danes, who peopled East-Anglia 
and Northumberland, were for some time ruled imme- 
diately by their own princes, they all acknowledged a sub- 
ordination to Alfred, and submitted to his superim- autho- 
rity. As equality among subjects is the great source of 
concord. Alfred gave the same laws to the Danes and 
English, and put them entirely on a like footing in the 
administration both of civil and criminal justice. The fine 
for the murder of a Dane was the same with that for the 
murder of an Englishman ; the great symbol of equality 
in those ages. 

Tbe king, after rebuilding the ruined cities, partiicularly 
Londan,^^ which had been destroyed by the Danes in the 
reign of Gthahrolf, establUhed a regular militia to^^ 
. Vol. I. H 
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defence of the kingdom. He ordained that all his people 
should be armed and registered ; he assigned them a regular 
rotation of duty; he distributed part into the castles and 
fortresses, which he built at proper places ;^ he required 
another part to take the field on any alarm, and to assemble 
at stated places of rendezvous ; and he left a sufficient 
number at home, who were employed in the cultiration 
of the land, and who afterwards took their turn in military 
service.^ The whole kingdom was like one great garrison; 
and the Danes could no sooner appear in one place, than 
a sufficient number was assembled to oppose them, without 
leaving the other qvarterB defenoefess or disarmed.^ 

But Alf red, sensible that the proper method of opposing 
an enemy, who made incunions by sea, was to meet them 
on their own element, took care iBo provide himself with 
a naval force^^' which, though the moat natural defence 
of an island, had hitherto been totally neglected by the 
English. He increased the shipping of his kingdom both 
in number and strength ; and trained his subjects in the 
practice, as well of sailing, as of naval action. He distri- 
buted his armed vessels in proper stations round the island ; 
and was sure to meet the Danish ships either before or 
after they had landed their troops, and to pursue them in 
all their incurBwns. Though the Danes might suddenly, 
by surprise, disembark on the coast, which was generally 
become desolate by their flrcquent ravages, they were en- 
countered by the English fleet in their retrkat ; and escaped 
not, as formerly, hy abandoidng their booty, but paid, 
by their total destnictioD» the penalty of the dilorders 
which they had committed. 
In this manner Alfked repelled several inroads of these 
' piratical Danes, and maintained his kingdom, during some 
years, in safety and tranquillity. A fleet of a hundred and 
twenty ships of war was stationed upon the coast ; and 
being provkled with warlike engines, as well as with expert 
seamen, both Frisians and English (for Alfired supplied the 
defects of his own subjects by engaging able foreigners in 
his service), maintained a superiority over those smaller 
hands, with which England had so often been infested^^* 
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Mat at last [89S] Hagtings, the famous Danish chief, havicg 
nyafed all the provinoes of France, both alon|f the sea- 
coast and the Loire and Seine, and being obliged to quit 
that country, more by the desolation which he himself had 
occasioned, than by the resistance of the inhabitants, 
appeared off the coast of Kent with a fleet of three hundred 
and thirty sail. The greater part of the enemy disem- 
barked in the Rother, and seised the fort of Apuldor. 
Hastings himself, commanding a fleet of eighty sail, en- 
tered the Thames, and, fortifying Milton in Kent, began 
to spread his forces over the oountiy, and to commit the 
most destructive ravages. But Alfred, on the first alarm 
of this descent, flew to the defence of his people, at the 
bead of a select band of soldiers, whom he always kept 
about his person ;^' and, gathering to him the armed mi- 
litia from all quarters, appeared in the field with a force 
superior to the enemy. All straggling parties, whom 
necessity, or love of plunder, had drawn to a distance from 
their chief encampment, were cut off by the English ;^ 
and these pirates, instead of increasing their spoil, found 
themselves cooped up in thdr fortifications, and obliged to 
subsist by the plunder which they had brought from France. 
Tired of this situation, which must in the end prove ruinous 
to them, the Danes at Apuldore rose suddenly from their 
encampment, with an intention of marching towards the 
Thames, and passing over into Essex: but they escaped 
not the vigilance of Alfred, who encountered them at 
Fiambam, put them to rout,^^ seized all their horses and 
baggage, and chased the runaways on board their ships, 
which carried them up the Colne to Mersey in Essex, where 
they entrenched themselves. Hastings, at the same time, 
and probably by concert, made a Hke movement ; and, 
deserting Milton, took possession of Bamflete, near the 
Isle of Canvey, in the same county 'y^ where he hastily 
threw up fortifications for his defence against the power 
ofAlfred. 

Unfortunately fi>r the English, Guthrum, prince of the 
East-Anglian Panes, was now dead; as was also Guthred, 
whom the king had appointed governor of the Northttm-> 
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briaiu ; and those restless tribes, bein^ no longer restn^ed 
by the authority of their princes, and being encouraged by 
the appearance of so great a body of their countiymen» 
broke into rebellion, shook off the authority of Alfred, 
and, yielding to their inveterate habits of war and depre- 
dation,^^ embarked on board two hundred and forty vessels, 
and appeared before Exeter, in the west of England. 
Alfred lost not a moment in opposing this new enemy. 
Having left some forces at London to make head against 
Hastings and the other Danes, be marched suddenly to 
the west ;^ and, falling on the rebels before they were 
aware, pursued them to their ships with gnst slaughter. 
These ravagers, Bailing next to Sussex, began to plunder 
the country near Chichester: but the order which Alfred 
had everywhere established, sufficed here, without his pre- 
tence, for the defence of the place ; and the rebels, meeting 
with a new repulse, in which many of them were killed, 
and some of their ships taken,^^ were obliged to put a^ain 
to sea, and were discouraged from attempting any other 
enterprise. 

Meanwhile, the Danish invaders in Essex, having united 
their force under the command of Hastings, advanced into 
the inland country, and made spoil of all around them ; 
but soon had reason to repent of their temerity. The 
English army left in London, assisted by a body of the citi- 
sens, attacked the enemy's entrenchments at Bamflete, 
overpowered the garrison, and, having done great execution 
upon them, carried off the wife and two sons of Hastings.^ 
Alfred generously spared these captives ; and even restored 
them to Hastings,^* on condition that he should depart 
the kingdom. 

JBut, though the king had thus honourably rid himself 
of this dangerous enemy, he had not entirely subdued or 
expelled the invaders. The piratical Danes willingly fol- 
lowed in an excursion any prosperous leader who gave 
them hopes of booty; but were not p easily induced to 
relinquish their enterprise, or submit to return, baffled and 
without plunder, into their native countiy. Great numbers 
of them, after the departure of Hastings, seixcd and fortified 
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Shobttiy, at the mouth' of the Thames ; and, having: left 
a garrison there, they marched along the river, till they 
came to Boddington, in the county of Gloucester ; where, 
being reinforced by some Welsh, they threw up entrench- 
ments, and prepared for their defence. The king here 
sqrrounded them with the whole force of his dominions ;^ 
and as he had now a certain prospect of victory, he resolved 
to trust nothing to chance, but rather to master his enemies 
by fiunine than assault. They were reduced to such extre- 
mities, that, having eaten their own horses, and having 
many of them perished with hunger,^ they made a des- 
perate sally upon the English ; and, though the greater 
number fell in the action, a considerable body made their 
escape.^ These roved about for some time in England, 
still pursued by the vigilance of Alfred ; they attacked 
Leicester with success^ defended themselves in Hartford, 
and then fled to Quatford, where they were finally broken 
and subdued. The small remains of tbem either dispersed 
themselves among their countrymen in Northumberland 
and £ast«Anglia,^^ or had recourse again to the sea, where 
they exercised piracy under the command of Sigefert, a 
Northumbrian. This freebooter, well acquainted with 
Alfred's naval preparations, had framed vesssel of a new 
construction, higher, and longer, and swifter, than those 
of the English : but the king soon discovered his superior 
skill, by building vessels still higher, and longer, and 
swifter, than those of the Northumbrians ; and, falling 
upon tbem while they were exercising their ravages in the 
west, he took twenty of their ships ; and having tried all 
the prisoners at Winchester, he hanged them as pirates, 
the common enemies of mankind. 

The well-timed severity of this execution, together with 
the excellent posture of defence established eveiywhere, 
restored* full tranquillity in England, and provided for 
the foture security of the government. The East-Anglian 
and Northumbrian Danes, on the first appearance of Alfred 
upon their ftontieis, made anew the most humble submis- 
sions to him ; and he thought it prudent to take them 
under his immediate government, without esublishing 
H3 
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over them a viceroy of their own nation.^ Hie Wekh 
also acknowledged bis autbority; and this preat prince 
had nowy by pnidence, and justice, and valour, established 
bis sovereignty over all the southern parts of the island, from 
the English channel to the frontiers of Scotland ; when 
he died [901], in the vigour of his age, and the fiill strength 
of his focukies, after a glorious rdgn of twenty-nine yean 
and a half ;^ in which he deservedly"attained the appella^ 
tion of Alfred the Great, and the litle of Founder of the 
English monarchy. 

"nie merit of this prince, both in private and public life^ 
may with advantage be set in opposition to that of any 
monarch or citixen which the annab of any age or any 
nation can present to us. He seems, indeed, to be the 
model of that perfect character, whibh, under the deno- 
mination of a sage or wise man, philosophers have been 
fond of delineating, rather as a fiction of thdr imaginationy 
than in hopes of ever seeing it really eiisting ;— so happily 
were all his virtues tempered together ; so justly were 
they blended ; and so powerfully did each prevent the other 
from exceeding its proper boundaries ! He knew how to 
reconcile the most enterprising spirit with the coolest mo- 
deration ; the most obstinate perseverance, with the easiest 
flexibility; the most severe justice, with the gentlest lenity; 
the greatest vigour in commanding, with the most perfect 
affability of deportment;^ the highest capacity and in- 
clination lor science, with the most shining talents for 
action. His civil and military virtues are almost equally 
the objects of our admiration ; excepting, only, that the 
former, being more rare among princes, as well as more 
useful, seem chiefly to challenge our applause. Nature, 
also, as if desirous that so bright a production of her skill 
should be set in the fairest light, had bestowed on him 
every bodily accomplishment, vigour of limbs, dignity of 
shape and air, with a pleasing, engaging and open coun- 
tenance.^ Fortune alone, by throwing tim into that bar- 
barous age, deprived him of historians worthy to transmit 
his fame to posterity; and we wish to see him delineated 
in more lively ttAoan, and with more particular ttrokei^ 
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that we may at least perceive some of those small specks 
and blemishes, from which, as a man, it is impossible 
he could be entirely exempted. 

But we should give but an imperfect idea of Alfred'^ 
merit, were we to confine our narration to his military 
exploits, and were not more particular in our account of 
his institutions for the execution of justice, and of his ze^l 
for the.«icouragement of arts and sciences. 

After Alfred had subdued, and had settled or expelled 
the Danes, he found the kingdom in the most wretched 
condition, desolated by the ravages of those barbarians, 
and thrown into disorders which were calculated to per- 
petuate its misery. Though the great armies of the Danes 
were broken, the country was full of straggling troops of 
that nation, who, being accustomed to live by plunder, 
were become incapable of industiy ; and who, from the 
natural ferocity of their manners, indulged themselves in 
committing violence, even beyond what was reqiuMte to 
supply their necessities. The English themselves, reduced 
to the most extreme indigence by these continued depreda- 
tions, had shaken off all bands of government; and those 
who had been plundered to-day, betook themselves next 
day to the like disorderly life, and, from despair, joined 
the robbers in pillaging and ruining their fellow-citizens. 
These were the evils for which it was necessaiy that the 
vigilance and activity of Alfred should provide a remedy. 

That he might render the execution of justice strict and 
regular, he divided all England into counties: these coun- 
ties he subdivided into hundreds ; and the hundreds into 
tithings. Every householder was answerable for the beha- 
viour of his family and slaves, and even of his guests, if 
they lived above three days in his house. Ten neighbour- 
ing householders were formed into one corporation ; who, 
under the name of a tithing, decennary, or fnbourg, were 
answerable for each other's conduct ; and over whom one 
person, called a titlnngman, headbourg, or borsholder, was 
appointed to preside. Every man was punished as an 
outliaw, who did not register himself in some tithing; an4 
no man cc uld change liL habitatioD, without a warrant or 
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certificate from the borsholder of the tithinfi: to which he 
formerly belonged. 

When any person in any tithing or decennaiy was guilty 
of a crime, the borsholder was summoned to answer for 
him ; and if he were not willing to be surety for his appear- 
ance, and his clearing himself, the criminal was committed 
to prison, and there detained till his trial. If he fled, 
either before or after finding^ sureties, the borsholder and 
decennaiy became liable to inquiry, and were exposed to 
the penalties of law: thirty-one days were allowed them 
for producing the criminal ; and if the time elapsed without 
their being able to find him, the borsholder, with two other 
members of the decennary, was obliged to appear, and, 
together with three chief members of the three neighbour- 
ing decennaries (making twelve in all), to swear that his 
decennaiy was free from all privity, both of the crime com- 
mitted, and of the escape of the criminal. If the borsholder 
<H>uld not find such a number to answer for their innocence^ 
the decennary was compelled by fine to make satisfaction 
to the king, according to the degree of the oflfence.''^ By 
this institution, eveiy man was ohlig^, from his own 
interest, to keep a watchful eye over the'tsonduct of hb 
neighbours ; and was in a manner surety for the behaviour 
of those who were placed under the division to which he 
belonged : whence these decennaries recrived the name 
of frank-pledges. 

Such a regular distribution of the people, with such a 
strict confinement in their habitation, may not be necessaiy 
in times when men are more inured to obedience and jus- 
tice ; and it might perhaps be regarded as destructive of 
liberty and commerce in a polished state : but it was well 
calculated to reduce that fierce and licentious people under 
the salutary restraint of law and government. But Alfred 
took care to temper these rigours by other institutions 
favourable to the freedom of the citizens ; and nothing 
could be more popular and liberal than his plan for the 
administration uf justice. The borsholder summoned to- 
gether his whole decennary, to assist him in deciding any 
kiser difference which occurred among the members erf 
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this small community; In affairs of greater moment, in 
appeals from the decennary, or in controversies arisio^ 
between members of different decennaries, the cause was 
brought before the hundred, which consisted of ten deJcen- 
naries, or a hundred families of freemen, and which was 
regularly assembled once in four weeks for the deciding 
of causes.'^ ^ Their method of decision deserves to be noted, 
as being the origin of juries; an institution admirable in 
itself, and the best calculated for the preservation uf liberty, 
and the administration of justice, that ever was devised 
by the wit of man. Twelve freeholders were chosen ; who, 
having sworn, together with the hundreder, or presiding 
magistrate of that division, to administer impartial ju»> 
tice,^ proceeded to the examination of that cause which 
was submitted to tlieir jurisdiction. And, heaide these 
monthly meetings of the hundred, there was an annual 
meeting^ appointed for a more general inspection of the 
poUce orlhe district, for the inquiiy into crimes, the cor- 
rection of abuses in magistrates, and the obliging of every 
person to shew the decennary hi which he was registered. 
The people, in imitation of their ancestors, the ancient 
Germans, assembled there in arms ; whence a hundred 
was sometimes called a wapentake ; and its court served 
both for the support of military discipline, and for the 
administration of dvil justice.^' 

The next superior court to that of the hundred, was the 
eounty-court, which met twice a year, alter Michaelmas 
and £aster, and consisted of the freeholders of the county, 
who possessed an equal vote in the decision of causes. The 
bishop presided in this court, together with the alderman ; 
and the proper object of the court was the receiving of 
appeals from the hundreds and decennaries, and the de- 
dding of such controversies as arose between men of dif- 
ferent hundreds. Formerly, the alderman possessed both 
the civil and miUUiy authority; but Alfred, sensible that 
this ooiyunction of powers rendered the nobility dangerous 
and independent, appointed also a sheriff in each county, 
^riio enjoyed a co-ordinate authority with the former in 
the Judicial function.''^ His office also impowered him to 
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guard the rights of the crown in the county, and to levy 
the fines imposed, which in that age formed no contemptibte 
l)art of the public revenue. 

There lay an appeal, in defoult of justice, from all these 
courts, to the king himself in council ; and as the people, 
sensible of the equity and great talents of Alfred, placed 
their chief confidence in htm, he was soon overwhelmed 
with appeals from all parts of England. He was indefa^ 
tigable in the dispatch of these causes ;7^ but finding that 
his time must be entirely engrossed by this branch of duty, 
he resolved to obviate the inconvenience, by correcting 
the ignorance or corruption of the inferior magistrates, 
from which it aruse.^' He took care to have his nobility 
instructed in letters and the law :^7 he chose the earls and 
sheriffs from among the men most celebrated for probity 
and knowledge : he punished severely all malversation 
in office ;7' and he removed all the earls whem he found 
unequal to the trust ;^^ allowing only some of the more 
elderly to serve by a deputy, till their death should make 
room for more worthy successors. 

The better to guide the magistrates in the administration 
of justice, Alfred framed a body of laws ; which, though 
now lost, served long avthe basis of English jurisprudence, 
and is generally deemed the origin of what is denominated 
the COMMON LAW. He appointed regular meetings of the 
states of England twice a year in London ;^ a city which 
he himself had repaired and beautified, and which he thus 
rendered the capital of the kingdom. The similarity of 
these institutions to the customs of the ancient Germans^ 
to the practice of the other northern conquerors, and to 
the Saxon laws during the Heptarehy, prevents us from 
regarding Alfred as the sole autiior of this plan of govern- 
ment ; and leads us rather to think, that, like a wise man, 
he contented himself with reforming, extending and exe- 
cuting the institutions which he found previously esta- 
blished. But, on the whole, such success attended his 
legislation, that evety thing bore suddenly a new face in 
England : robberies and iniquities of all kinds were repress- 
ed, by the punifihmeDt or reformation of the criminals:^' 
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and so exact was the general police, that Alfradly it is said, 
hung up, by way of hravado, golden hracelets near the high- 
ways ; and no man dared to touch them.^ Yet, aniidst these 
rigours of justice, this great prince preserved the most sacred 
regard to the liberty of his people; and it is a memorable 
sentiment preserved in his will, that it was just the Eng- 
lish shouM for ever remain as free as their own thoughts.*' 
As good morals and knowledge are almost inseparable 
in every age, though not in eveiy individual ; the care 
of Alfred for the encouragement of learning among his 
subjects, was another useful branch of his legislation, and 
tended to reclaim the English from their fiormer dissolute 
and ferocious manners : but the king was guided in this 
pursuit, less by political views, than by his natural bent 
and propensity towards letters. When he came to the 
throne, he found the nation sunk into the grossest igno- 
rance and barbarism, proceeding from the continued dis- 
orders in the government, and from the ravages of the 
Danes : the monasteries were destroyed, the monks butch- 
ered or dispersed, their libraries burnt ; and thus the 
only seats of erudition in those ages were totally subverted. 
Alfred himself complains, that on his aceession he knew 
not one person, south of the Thames, who could so much 
as interpret the Latin service ; and very few in the northern 
parts, who had even reached that pitch of erudition. -But 
this prince invited over the most celebrated scholars from 
all parts of Europe: he established schools eveiywhere, 
for the instruction of his people : he founded, at least 
repaired, the university of Oxford, and endowed it with 
many privileges, revenues and immunities : he enjoined, 
bylaw, all freeholders possessed of two hydes^^ of land, or 
more, to send their children to school, for their instruc- 
tion ; he gave preferment, both in church and state, to 
such only as had made some proficiency in knowledge : 
and, by all these expedients, he had the satisfaction, before 
his death, to see a great change in the face of affairs; and 
in a work of his, which is still extant, he congratulates 
himself on the progress which leaming^ under his patron- 
age^ bad alreaii^ made in England, 
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But the most effectual expedient employed by Alfred 
fur the encouragement of learning^» was his own eximple» 
and the constant assiduity with which, notwithstanding 
the multiplicity and ur^geucy of his affairs, he employed 
himself in the pursuits of knowledge. He usually divided 
his time into three equal portions : one was employed in 
sleep, and the refection of his body by diet and exercise $ 
another, in the dispatch of business ; a third, in study and 
^votion: and, that he might more exactly measure the 
liouTB, he made use of burning tapers of equal length, 
which he fixed in lanthoms;'^ an expedient suited to that 
rude age, when the geometry of dialling, and the me- 
chanism of clocks and watches, were totally unknown. 
And by such a regular distribution of his time, though he 
often laboured under great bodily infirmities,^ this martial 
beio, who fought in person fifty-six battles by sea and 
land,"? was able, during a life of no extraordinary length, 
to acquire more knowledge, and even to compose more 
hooks, than most studious men, though blessed with the 
ppeatest leisure and application, have, in more fortunate 
ages, made the otvject of theur uninterrupted industry. 

Sensible that the people, at all times, especially when 
their understandings are obstructed by ignorance and bad 
^ucation, are not much susceptible of speculative instruct 
tion, Alfred endeavoured to convey bis morality by apo- 
logues, parables, stories, apophthegms, couched in poetry ; 
and besides propagating, among his sul^ects, former com- 
positions of that kin<C which he found in the Saxon 
tongue,^ he exercised his genius in inventing works of a 
like nature,^ as well as in translating from the Greek the 
elegant fables of ^£sop. He also gave Saxon translations 
of Orosius*8 and Bede's histories, and of Boethius concem- 
in|^ the consolation of philosophy.^ And he deemed it 
nowise derogatory from his other great characters, of sove- 
reign, legislator, warrior and politician, thus to lead the 
'way to his people in the pursuits of literature. 

MeanwhUe, this prince was not negligent in encouraging 
the nilgar and mechanical arU, which have a more sen- 
sihlci though not a closer oeonedion with the interttt* 
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of society. He invited, from all quarters, industrious 
foreigners to repeo),le his country, which had been deso- 
lated by the ravages of the Danes.*^ He introduced and 
encouraged manufactures of all kinds ; and no inventor 
or improver of any ingenious art did he sufier to go 
unrewarded.^ He prompted men of activity to betake 
themselves to navigation, to push commerce into the most 
remote countries, and to acquire riches by propagating 
industiy among their fellow-citizens. He set apart a 
seventh portion of his own revenue for maintaining a 
number of workmen, whom he constantly employed in 
rebuilding the ruined dties, castles, palaces and monas- 
teries.^ Even the elegancies of life were brought to him 
from the Mediterranean and the Indies ;^ and his subjects, 
by seeing those productions of the peaceful arts, were 
taught to respect the virtues of justice and industry, from 
which alone they could arise. Both living and dead, Alfred 
was regarded by foreigners, no less than by his own sub- 
jects, as the greatest prince after Charlemagne that had 
appeared in Europe during several ages, and as one of 
the wisest and best that ever adorned the annals of any 
nation. 

Alfred had, by his wife EtheUwitha, daughter of a Mer* 
cian earl, three sons and three daughters. The eldest son« 
Edmund, died without issue, in his father's lifeti^ne : the 
thirds Ethelward, inherited his father's passion for letters, 
and lived a private life : the second, Edward, succeeded 
to his power ; and pass^ by the appellation of Edward 
the Elder, beinc the first of that name who sat on the 
English throne. 

EDWARD THE ELDER. 901. 

This prince, who equalled his father in militaiy talent*, 
though inferior to him in knowledge and erudition,'^ 
found, immediately on his accession, a specimen of that 
turbulent life to which all princes, and even all indi- 
viduals, were exposed, in an age when men, less restrained 
Vy law or justice, and less occupied by industry, had no 

Vol. I. I 
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aliment for their inquietude but wan, Insurrections, con- 
vulsions, rapine and depredation. Etbelwald, his cousin- 
^rman, son of king Etbelbert, the elder brother of Alfred, 
insisted on a preferable title ;9^ and, armini^ his partisans, 
took possession of Winboume, where he seemed determined 
to defend himself to the last extremity, and to wait the 
issue of his pretensions.^ But when the king approached 
the town with a great army, Etbelwald, having the pros- 
pect of certain destruction, made his escape, and fled, first 
into Normandy, then into Northumberland, where he 
hoped that the people, who had been recently subdued by 
Alfred, and who were impatient of peace, would, on the 
intelligence of that great prince's death, seize the first 
pretence or opportunity of rebellion. The event did not 
disappoint his expectations: the Northumbrians declared 
for him ;^ and Etiielwald, having thus connected his inte- 
rests with the Danish tribes, went be3rond sea, and, col- 
lecting a body of these freebooters, he excited the hopes 
of all those who had been accustomed to subsist by rapine 
and violence.^ The East-Anglian Danes Joined his party . 
the F1ve4Nughers, who were seated in the heart of Mercia, 
began to put themselves in motion ; and the English found ^ 
that they were again menaced with those convulsions, from 
which the valour and policy of Alfred had so lately rescued 
them. The rebels, headed jy Etbelwald, made an incursion 
into the counties of Gloucester, Oxford and Wilts ; and, 
having exercised their ravages in these places, they retired 
with their booty, before the king, who had assembled an 
army, was able to approach them. Edward, however, who 
was dietermined that his preparations should not be fhiit- 
less, conducted his forces into East-Anglia, and retaliated 
the iiyuries which the inhabitants had committed, by 
spreading the like devastation among them. Satiated 
with revenge, and loaded with booty, he gave orders to 
retire : but the authority of those ancient kings, which 
was feeble in peace, was not much better established in 
the field; and the Kentish men, greedy of more spoil, 
ventured, contrary to repeated orders, to stay behind him, 
and to take up their quarters in Bury. This diiobedience 
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proved in the issue fortunate to Edward. The Danes 
assaulted the Kentish men ; but met with so vigorous a 
resistance, that, though they gained the field of battle, 
they bought that advantage by the loss of their bravest 
leaders, and, among the rest, by that of Ethelwald, who 
perished in the action.'^ The king, freed from the fear 
of so dangerous a competitor, made peace on advantageous 
terms with the East-Angles J^'i 

In order to restore England to such a state of tran- 
quillity as it was then capable of attaining, nought was 
wanting but the subjection of the Northumbrians, who, 
assisted by the scattered Danes in Mercia, continually 
infested the bowels of the kingdom. Edward, in order to 
divert the force of these enemies, prepared a fleet to 
attack them by sea ; hoping that, when his ships appeared 
on their coast, they must at least remain at home, and 
provide for their defence. But the Northumbrians were 
Jess anxious to secure their own property, than greedy 
to commit spoil on their enemy ; and, concluding that 
the chief strength of the English was embarked on board 
the fleet, they thought the opportunity fevourable, and 
entered Edward's territories with all their forces. The 
king, who was prepared against this event, attacked them 
on their return at Tetenhall in the county of Stafibrd, 
put them to rout, recovered all the booty, and pursued 
them 10th great slaughter into their own countiy. 

All the rest of Edward's reign was a scene of continued 
and successful action against the Northumbrians, the East- 
Angles, the Five-burghers, and the foreign Danes, who 
invaded him from Normandy and Britanny. Nor was he 
less provident in putting his kingdom in a posture of 
defence, than vigorous in assaulting the enemy. He Ibr- 
ttfied the towns of Chester, Eddesbury, Warwick, Cher- . 
bury, Buckingham, Towcester, Maldon, Huntingdon, and 
Colchester. He fought two agnal battles at Temsford 
and Maldon. *^ He vanquished ThurketiU, a great Danish 
chief; and obliged him to retire with his followers into 
France, in quest of spoil and adventures. He subdued the 
£ast-Angle«j» and forced them to swear allegiance to him * 
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be expelled the two rival princes of Nortbumberiandy 
Reginald and Sidroc, and acquired, for the present, the 
dominions of that province : several tribes of the Britons 
were subjected by bim ; and even the Scots, who, during 
the reign of Egbert, bad, under the conduct of Kenneth, 
their king, increased their power by the final subjection of 
the Piet8, were nevertheless obliged to give him marks of 
submission.*^ In all these fortunate atchievements, he 
was assisted by the activity and prudence of his sister 
Ethelfleda, who was widow of Etbelbert, earl of Mercia, 
and who, after her husband's death, retuned the govern- 
ment of that province. This princess, who had been re- 
duced to extremity in child-bed, refused afterwards all 
commerce with her husband ; not from any weak super- 
stition, as was common in that age, but because she 
deemed all domestic occupations unworthy of her mas- 
culine and ambitknis spirit. *^ Shedied before her brother ; 
and Edward, during the remainder of his reign, took upon 
himself the immediate government of Mercia, which before 
had been entrusted to the authority of a govemor.'^^ The 
Saxon Chronicle fixes the death of this prince in 925:*^ 
his kingdom devolved to Athelstan, his natural son. 

ATHELSTAN. 935. 

Trb stain in this prince's birth was not, in those times, 
deemed so considerable as to exclude bim from the throne ; 
and Athelstan, being of an age, as well as of a capacity, 
fitted for government, obtained die preference to Edward's 
younger children, who, though legitimate, vten of too 
tender years to rule a nation so much exposed both to 
foreign invasion and to domestic convulsions. Some dis- 
contents, however, prevailed on his accession ; and Alfred, 
a nobleman of considerable power, was thence encouraged 
to enter into a conspiracy against him. This incident is 
related by historians with circumstances which the reader, 
according to the degree of credit he is disposed to give them, 
may impute either to the invention of monks, who forged 
^•ao, or to their artifice^ who found metos of making 
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them real. Alfred, it is said, being seized upon stronf 
suspicions, but without any certain proof, firmly denied the 
conspiracy imputed to him; and in order to justify him- 
self, he oflfered to swear to his innocence before the pope, 
whose person, it was supposed, oontuned such superior 
sanctity, that no one could presume to give a false oath 
in his presence, and yet hope to escape the immediate 
vengeance of Heaven. The king accepted of the con- 
ditlon, and Alfred was conducted to Rome ; where, either 
conscious of his innocence, or neglecting the superstition 
to whidi he appealed, he ventured to make the oath 
required of him, before John, who then filled the papal 
chair. But no sooner had he pronounced the fatal wonls, 
than he fell into convulsions, of which three days after 
he expired. The king, as if the guilt of the conspirator 
were now ftilly ascertained, confiscated his estate, and 
made a present of it to the monastery of Malmesbury ;*^ 
secure that no doubts would ever thenceforth be enter- 
tained concerning the justice of his proceedingii 

The dominion of Atbelstan was no sootter established 
over his English subjects, than he endeavoured to give 
security to the government , by pfovidiog against the insur- 
rections of the Danes, which had created so much dis- 
turbance to his predecessors. He marehed into Northum- 
berland; and finding thai the inhabitants bore with 
impatience the English yoke, he thought it prudent to 
confer on Sithric, a Danish nobleman, the title of Kiagy 
and to attach him to his interests, by giving him his sister, 
Editha, in marriage. But this policy proved by accident 
the source of dangerous consequences. Sithric died in a 
twelyembnth after; and his two sons by a former mar- 
riage, Anlaf and Godfrid, founding pretensions on their 
fethei^s elevation, assumed the sovereignty without waiting 
for Athelstan's consent. They were soon expelled by the 
power of that monareh ; and the former took shelter ji 
Ireland, as the latter did in Scotland ; where he received, 
during some time, protectioafrom Constantine, who theu 
ei\|oyed the crown of that kingdom. The Scottish prince, 
however, oontimudly sofidted, and even menaced by 
13 
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Athelatan, at last promised to delhrer up his guest; but 
secretly detesting this treachery, he gave Godfrid warning 
to make his escape;*^ and that fugitive, after subsisting 
oy piracy for some years, freed the king, by his death, from 
any farther anxiety. Atbetetan, resenting Constantine's 
behaviour, entered Sootland wiUi an army ; and ravaging 
the country with impunity,^^ he reduced the Sooti to 
such distress, that their king was eontent to preserve hit 
crown, by making submissions to the enemy. The Eng- 
lish historians assert, *i<> that Conttantine did homage to 
Athelstan for his kingdom ; and they add, that the latter 
prince, being urged by his courtiers to push the present 
favourable opportunity, and entirely subdue Sortland, 
replied, that It was more glorious to confer than conquer 
kingdoms.' ' * But those annals, so uncertain and imperfect 
in themselves, lose all credit, when natkmal prepossessions 
and animosities have place: and on that account, the 
Scotch historians, who, without having any more know* 
ledge of the matter, strenuously deny the fact, seem ^lore 
worthy of belief. 

Constantino, whether he owed the retaining of his crown 
to the moderation of Athelstan, who was unwilling to 
employ all his advantages against him, or to tha policy of 
that prince, who esteemed the humiliation of an enemy a 
greater acquisition than the subjection of a discontented 
and mutinous people, thought the behaviour of the English 
monarch more an ol^ect of resentment than of gratitude. 
He Entered into a confederacy with Anlaf, who had col* 
keted a great body of Danbh pirates, whom he found 
hovering in the Irish seas ; and with some Webb princes, 
who were terrified at the growing power of Athelstan: 
and all these allies made by concert an irruption with a 
great army into England. Athelstan, collecting his forces, 
met the enemy near Brunsbury in Northumberland, and 
defeated them in a general engagement. This victory 
was chiefly ascribed to the valour of Turketul, the English 
chancellor: for in those turbulent ages no one was so 
much occupied in civil employment^ as wholly to lay aside 
the military character.*'^ 
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There is a flrcumstance not unworthy of notice, which 
historians relate, with regard to the transactions of this 
^r. Anlaf , qq the a|^roach of the English army, thought 
that he could not venture too much to ensure a fortunate 
event; and employing the artifice formerly practised by 
Alfred against^ the Danes, he entered the enemy's camp 
in the habit of a minstrel. The stratagem was fur the 
present attei^ded with like success. He gave such satis- 
faction to the soldiers, who flocked about him, that they 
introduced him to the king^s tent; and Anlaf, having 
played before .that prince and his nobles during their re- 
past, was dismissed with a handsome reward. His pru- 
dence kept him from refusing the present ; but his pride 
determined him, on his departure, to bniy it, while he 
fancied that he was unespied by all the world. But a 
soldier in Atbelstan's camp, who had formerly served under 
Anlaf, had been struck with some suspicion on the first 
appearai^ce of the minstrel; and was engaged by curiosity 
to obsejrve all his motions. He regarded this last action 
as a full proof of Anlaf 's disguise; and he immediately 
carried the intelligence to Athelstan, who blamed him for 
not sooner giving him information, that he might have 
seiz^ his enemy. But the soldier told him, that, as he 
had formerly sworn fealty to Anlaf, he could never have 
l^ardoned himself the treachery of betraying and mining 
his ancient master; and that Athelstan himself, after such 
an instance of his criminal conduct, would have had equal 
reason to distrust his allegiance. Athelstan, having praised 
the generosity of the soldier's principles, reflected on the 
incident^ which he foresaw might be attended with im- 
portant consequences. He removed his station in the 
camp; and as a bishop arrived that evening with a 
reinforcement of troops (for the ecclesiastics were then 
no less warlike than the civil magistrates), he occupied 
by his train that very place which had been left vacant 
by the king's removal. The precaution of Athelstan 
was found prudent : for no sooner had darkness fallen, 
than Anlaf broke into the camp, and hastening directly 
to the place where he had left the king's tent, put tbe 
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bishop to death before he bad time to prepare for his 
defence."' 

There fell several Danish and Welsh princes in the 
action of Brunsbury;*'^ and Constantine and Anlaf made 
their escape with difficulty, leaving the greater part of 
their army on the field of battle. After this success, 
Athelstan enjoyed his crown in tranquillity; and he is 
regarded as one of the ablest and most active of those 
ancient princes. He passed a remarkable law, which was 
calculated for the encouragement of commerce, and which 
it required some liberality of mind in that age to have 
devised : that a merchant^ who had made three long sea^ 
voyages on his own account, should be admitted to the rank 
of a thane or gentleman. This prince died at Gloucester 
in the year 941 ,• '* after a reign of sixteen years* and was 
succeeded by Edmund his legitimate brother. 

EDMUND. 941. 

Edmund, on his accession, met with disturbance from 
the restless Northumbrians, who lay in wait for every 
opportunity of breaking into rebellion. But marching 
suddenly with his forces into their country, he so overawed 
the rebels, that they endeavoured to appease him by the 
most humble submissions.*'^ In order to give him the 
surer pledge of their obedience, they offered to embrace 
Christianity; a religion which the English Danes had 
frequently professed, when reduced to difficulties, but 
which, for that very reason, they regarded as a badge of 
servitude, and shook off as soon as a favourable oppor- 
tunity offered. Edmund, trusting little to their sincerity 
in this forced submission, used the precaution of removing 
the Five-burghers from the towns of Mercia, in which 
they had been allowed to settle; because it was always 
found, that they took advantage of every commotion, 
and introduced the rebellious or foreign Danes into the 
heart of the kingdom. He also conquered Cumberland 
from the Britons ; and conferred that territory on Mal- 
colm king of Scotland^ on conditioa that he riiould do 
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him homage for it, and protect the north from all future 
incursions of the Danes. 

Edmund was young when he came to the crown ; y«t 
was his reign short, as his death was violent. One day as 
he was solemnizing a festival in the county of Gloucester, 
he remarked, that Leolf, a notorious robber, whom he had 
sentenced to banishment, had yet the boldness to enter 
the hall where he himself dined, and to sit at table with 
his attendants. Enraged at this insolence, he ordered 
him to leave the toom ; but on his refusing to obey, the 
king, whose temper, naturally choleric, was inflamed by 
this additional insult, leaped on him himself, and seized 
him by the hair: but the ruffian, pushed to extremity, 
drew his dagger, and gave Edmund a wound, of which he 
immediately expired. This event happened in the year 
946, and in the sixth year of the king*s reign. Edmund 
left male issue, but so young, that they were incapable of 
governing the kingdom; and his brother, Edred, was 
promoted to the throne. 

EDRED. 946. 

The reign of this prince, as those of his predecessors, 
was disturbed by the rebdlions and incursions of the 
Northumbrian Danes, who, though frequently quelled, 
were never entii^ly subdued, nor had ever paid a sincere 
allegiance to the crown of England. Thie accession of a 
new king seemed to them a favourable opportunity for 
shaking off the yoke ; but on Edred's appearance with an 
army, they made him their wonted submissions; and the 
king having wasted the country with fire and sword, as a 
punishment of their rebellion, obliged them to renew their 
oaths of allegiance ; and he straight retired with his forces. 
The obedience of the Danes lasted no longer than the 
present terror. Provoked at the devastations of Edred, 
and even reduced by necessity to subsist on plunder, they 
broke into a new rebellion, and were again subdued: but 
the king, now instructed by experience, took greater 
pracaiations against their iutare revolt. He fittd Engtish 
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garrisons in their most considerable towns ; and placed 
over them an Eng^lisb governor, who might watch all their 
motions, and suppress any insurrection on its first appear- 
ance. He obliged also Malcolm, king of Scotland, to 
renew his homage for the lands which he held in England. 

Edred, though not unwarlike, nor unfit for active life^ 
lay under the influence of the lowest superstition, and 
had blindly delivered over his conscience to the guidance 
of Dunstad, commonly caUed St. Dunstan, abbot of Glas- 
ten bury, whom he advanced to the highest oflSces, and 
who covered, under the appearance of sanctity, the most 
violent and most insolent ambition. Taking advantage 
of the implicit confidence reposed in him by the king, 
this churchman imported into England a new order of 
monks, who much changed the state of ecclesiastical 
affairs, and excited, on their first establishment, the most 
violent commotions. 

From the introduction of Christianity among the Saxons, 
there had been monasteries in England ; and these esta- 
blishments had extremely multiplied, by the donations of 
the princes and nobles ; whose superstition, derived from 
their ignorance and precarious life, and increased by 
remorseis for the crimes into which they were so frequently 
betrayed, knew no other expedient for appeasing the 
Peity than a profuse liberality towards the ecclesiastics. 
But the monks had hitherto been a species of secular 
priests, who lived after^the manner of the present canoni 
or prebendaries, and were both intermingled in some 
degree with the world, and endeavoured to render them- 
selves useful to it. They were employed in the education 
of youth:* '7 they had the disposal uf their own time and 
industry : they were not sul^ected to the rigid rules of an 
order : they had made no vows of implicit obedience to 
their superiors : ' '^ and they still retained the choice, with- 
out quitting the convent, either of a married or a single 
life. ''9 But a mistaken piety had produced in Italy a 
new species of monks called Benedictines ; who, carrying 
farther the plausible principles of mortification, secluded 
themselves entirely from the world, renounced all claim 
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to Kbertjr, and made a merit of the most inviolable chas* 
tity* These practices and principles, which superstition 
at first engendered, were greedily embraced and promoted 
by the policy of the court of Rome. The Roman pontiff, 
who was making every day great advances towards an 
absolute sovereignty over the ecclesiastics, perceived that 
the celibacy of the clei^ alone could break off entirely 
their connexion with the civil power, and depriving them 
of every other object of ambition, engage them to promote, 
with unceasing industry, the grandeur of their own order. 
He was sensible, that so long as the moAks were indulged 
in marriage, and were permitted to rear families, they 
never could be subjected to strict discipline, or reduced to 
that slavery under their superiors, which was requisite to 
procure to the mandates, issued from Rome, a ready 
and zealous obedience. Celibacy, therefore, began to be 
extolled, as the indispensable duty of priests ; and the pope 
undertook to make all the clergy throughout the western 
world renounce at once the privilege of marriage : a for- 
tunate policy ; but at the same time an undertaking the 
most difficult of any, since he had the strongest propensities 
of human nature to encounter, and found, that the same 
connexions with the female sex, which generally encourage 
devotion, were here unfavourable to the success of Ids 
project It is no wonder, therefore, that this master-stroke 
of art should have met with violent contradiction, and 
that the intereslsof the hierarchy, and the inclinations of 
the priests, being now placed in this singular opposition, 
should, notwithstanding the continued efforts of Rome, 
have retarded the execution of that bold schema during 
the course of near three centuries. 

As the bishops and parochial clergy lived apart with 
their families, and were more connected with the world, 
the hopes of success with them were fainter, and the 
pretence for making them renounce marriage was much 
less plausible. But the pope, having cast his eye on the 
monks as the basis of his authority, was determined to 
reduce them under strict rules of obedience, to procure 
them the credit of sanctity by an appeiurance of tfae mot^ 
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rigid mortification, and to break off all their other ties 
which might interfere with bis spiritual policy. Under 
pretence, therefore, of reforming abuses, whidi were, ia 
some degree, unavoidable in the ancient establishments^ 
he had already spread over the southern countries of 
Europe the severe laws of the monastic life, and began 
to form attempts towards a like innovation in England* 
The favourable opportunity offered itself (and it was 
greedily seized), arising from the weak superstition of 
Edred, and the violent impetuous character of Dunstan. 
Dunstan was bom of noble parents in the west of 
England; and being educated under his uncle A.ldhe]m, 
(hen archbishop of Canterbniy, had betaken himself to 
the ecclesiastical life, and had acquired some character in 
the court of Edmund. He was, however, represented to 
that prince as a man of licentious manners : ^^ and finding 
his fortune blasted by these susfMcions, his ardent ambition 
prompted him to repair his indiscretions, by running into 
an opposite extreme. He secluded himself entirely from 
the world ; he framed a cell so small, that he could neither 
stand erect in it, nor stretch out his limbs during his 
repose ; and here employed himself perpetually either in 
devotion or in manual labour. ^^^ It is probable, that his 
brain became graduaUy crazed by these solitary occu- 
pations, and that his heiftd was filled with chimeras, which 
being believed by himself and his stupid votaries, procured 
him the general character of sanctity among the people. 
He fancied that the devil, among the frequent visits which 
he paid him, was one day more earnest than usual in his 
temptations ; till Dunstan, provoked at his importunity, 
seized him by the nose widi a pair of red-hot pincers, as 
he put his head into the cell; and he held him there, till 
chat malignant spirit made the whole neighbourhood 
resound with his bellowings. This notable exploit was 
seriously credited and extolled by the pubUc ; it is 
transmitted to posterity by one who, considering the 
age in which he lived, may pass for a writer of some 
elegance ;*^^ and it ensured to Dunstan a reputation 
which no real piety, much less virtuej could, even in the 
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most enlightened period, have ever procured him with the 
people. 

Supported l^ the chaivcter obtained in his retreat, 
Dunstan appeared again in the world; and gained such an 
ascendant over Edred, who had succeeded to the crown, aa 
made him not only the director of that prince's conscience, 
but his counsellor in the most momentous affairs of govertu 
ment. He was placed at the head of the treasury,*^ and 
being thus possessed both of power at court, and of credit 
with the populace, he was enabled to attempt with success 
the most arduous enterprises. Finding that his advance 
ment had been owing to the opinion of his austerity, he 
professed himself a partisan of the rigid monastic rules ; 
and after introducing that reformation into the convents 
of Glastenbury and Abingdon, he endeavoured to render 
it universal in the kingdom. 

The minds of men were already well prepare for this 
innovation. The praises of an inviolable chastity had been 
carried to the highest extravagance by some of the first 
preachers of Christianity among the Saxons : the pleasures 
of love had been represented as incompatible with Christian 
perfection: am^ a total abstinence from all eommeree 
with the sex was deemed such a meritorious penance, as 
was sufficient to atone for the greatest enormities. The 
consequence seemed natural, that thoee, at least, who 
officiated at the altar should be dear of this pollutk>n; 
and when the doctrine of transubstantiation, which waa 
now creeping in,*^ was once folly established, the revereiiea 
to the real body of Christ in the eucliarist bestowed on 
this argument an additional force and influence. The 
monks knew how to avail ttiemselves of all these popular 
topics, and to set off their own character to the best 
advantage. They affected the greatest austerity of life 
and manners: they indulged themselves in the highest 
strains of devotion : they inveighed bitterly against the 
vices and pretended iuxuiy of the age : they were particu- 
larly vehement against the dissolute lives of the secular 
cl«igy» their rivals: every instance of libertinism in any 
individual of that order was teprescnted as a genend eor- 
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ruption : and where other topics of. defomation were want- 
ing, their marriage became a sure subject of invective, 
and their wives received the name of concubine, or other 
more opprobrious appellation. The secular deigy, on 
the other hand, who were numerous and rich, and pos- 
sessed of the ecclesiastical dignities, defended themselves 
with vigour, and endeavoured to retaliate upon their adver- 
saries. The people were thrown into agitation ; and few 
instances occur of more violent dissensions, excited by the 
most material differences in religion, or rather the most 
frivolous : since it is a just remark, tiiat the more affinity 
there is between theological parties, the greater commonly 
is their animosity. 

The progress of the monks, which was become con- 
siderable, was somewhat retarded by the death of Edred, 
their partisan, who expired after a reign of nine years.^*^ 
He left children ; but as they were in&nts, his nephew 
Edwy, son of Edmund, was placed on the throne. 

EDWY. 955. 

Edwy, at the time of his accession, was not above six- 
teen or seventeen years of age, was possessed of the most 
amiable figure, and was even endowed, according to 
authentic accounts, with the most promising virtues.*^ 
He would have been the favourite of his people, had he 
not unhappily, at the commencement of his reign, been 
engaged in a controversy with the monks, whose rage 
neither the graces of the body nor virtues of the mind 
could mitigate, and who have pursued his memory with 
the same unrelenting vengeance, which they exercised 
against his person and dignity during his short and unfor- 
tunate reign. There was a beautiful princess of the royal 
blood, called Elgiva, who had made impresuon on the 
tender heart of Edwy ; and as he was of an age when 
the force of the passions first begins to be felt, he had 
ventured, contrary to the advice of his gravest counsellors, 
and the remonstrances of the more dignified ecclesias- 
tics,^*? to espouse her j thou^ dM was within the degrees 
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of affinity prohibited by the canon law.*^^ As the austerity, 
afFected by the monks, made them particularly violent on 
this occasion; Edwy entertained a strong^ prepossession 
against them; and seemed, on that account determined 
not to second their project of expelling the seculars from 
all the convents, and of possessing themselves of those rich 
establishments. War was therefore declared between the 
king and the monks ; tod the former soon found reason 
to repent his provoking such dangerous enemies. On the 
day of his coronation, his nobility were assembled in a 
great hall, and were indulging themselves in that riot and 
disorder, which, from the example of their German ances- 
tors, had become habitual to the English ;^^ when Edwy, 
attracted by softer pleasures, retired into the queen's 
apartment, and in that privacy gave reins to his fondness 
towards his wife* which was only moderately checked by 
the presence of her mother. Dunstan coiyectured the 
reason of the king's retreat ; and canying along with him 
Odoy archbishop of Canterbury, over whom he had gained 
an absolute ascendant, he burst into the apartment, up- 
braided Edwy with his lasdviousness, probably bestowed 
on the queen the most opprobrious epithet that can be 
applied to her sex, and tearing him from her arms, pushed 
him back, in a disgraceful manner, into the banquet of 
the nobles.'^ Edwy, though young, and opposed by the 
prejudices of the people, found an opportunity of taking 
revenge for this public insult. He questioned Dunstan 
concerning the administration of the treasury during the 
reign of his predecessor ; ^ ' and when that minister refused 
to give any account of money expended, as he affirmed \jy 
orders of the late king, he accused him of malversation in 
his office, and banished him the kingdom. But Dunstan's 
cabal was not unactive during his absence : they filled the 
public with high panegyrics on his sanctity : they exclaimed 
against the impiety of the king and queen: and having 
poisoned the minds of the people by these declamations, 
they proceeded to still more outrageous acts of violence 
against the royal authority. Archbishop Odo sent into 
the palace a party of soldiers, who seized the queen ; and 
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having burned ber hax with a red-hot iron, in order to 
CiUtroy that fatal beauty which had seduced Edwy, they 
tarried her by force into Ireland, there to remain in perpe- 
tual exile. ^^^ Edwy finding it in vain to resist, was obliged 
to consent to bis divorce, which was pronounced by Odo ; "^ 
tnd a catastrophe, still more dismal, awaited the unhappy 
Elgiva. That amiable princess, being cured of her wounds, 
and having even obliterated the scars with which Odo had 
hoped to defoce her beauty, returned into England, and 
was flying to the embraces of the king, whom she still 
regarded as her husband ; when she fell into the hands of 
a party, whom the primate had sent to intercept her. 
Nothing but her death could now give security to Odo and 
the monks ; and the most cruel death was requisite to 
satiate their vengeance. She was hamstringed ; and ex- 
pired a few days after at Gloucester in the most acute tor- 
ments.*'* 

The English, blinded with superstition, instead of being 
shocked with this inhumanity, exclaimed that the mis- 
fortunes of Edwy and his consort were a just judgment 
for their dissolute contempt of the ecclesiastical statutes. 
Tbey even proceeded to rebellion agadnst their sovereign ; 
and having placed Edgar at their head, the younger 
brother of Edwy, a boy of thirteen years of age, they 
soon put him in possession of Mercia, Northumberland, 
East-Anglia ; and chased Edwy into the southern counties. 
That it might not be doubtful at whose instigation this 
revolt was undertaken, Dunstan returned into England, 
and took upon him the government of Edgar and his 
party. He was first installed in the see of Worcester, then 
in that of London,*'^ and, on Odo's death, and the violent 
expulsion of Brithelm, his succesor, in that of Canter- 
bury;*^ of all which he long kept possession. Odo u 
transmitted to us by the monks under the character of a 
man of piety : Dunstan was even canonized ; and is one 
of those numerous saints of the same stamp who disgrace 
the Romish calendar. Meanwhile the unhappy Edwy was 
exeommunicated,*'? and pursued, with unrelenting ven- 
geance j but his deaths which happened soon afUr> freed 
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his enemies from all faither inquietude^ and ^ve Edg^ar 
peaceable poBsession of the government. [See note B, at 
tk€ end of this Vol.y 

EDGAR. 

This prince, who mounted the throne in such early 
youth, soon discovered an excellent capacity in the admi- 
nistration of affairs ; and bis reign is one of the most 
fortunate that we meet with in the ancient English histoiy. 
He showed no aversion to war ; he made the wisest pre- 
parations against invaders : and by this vigour and fore- 
sight he was enabled, without any danger of suifering 
insults, to indulge his inclination towards peace, and to 
employ himself in supporting and improving the internal 
government of his kingdom. He maintained a body o£ 
disciplined troops ; which be quartered in the north, in 
order to keep the mutinous Northumbrians in subjection, 
and to repel the inroads of the Scots. He built and sup* 
ported a powerful navy;'^ and that he might retain the 
seamen in the practice of their duty, and always, present 
a formidable armament to his enemies, he stationed three 
squadrons off the coast, and ordered them to make, from 
time to time, the circuit of his dominions. [See note C« 
at the end ^ this Fol.'] The foreign Danes dared not to 
approach a country which appeared in such a posture of 
defence : the domestic Danes saw inevitable destruction 
to be the consequence of their tumults and insurrectbns :, 
the neighbouring sovereigns, the king of Scotland, the 
princes of Wales, of the Isle of Man, of the Orkneys, and 
even of Ireland, '^^ were reduced to pay submission to so 
formidable a monarch. He carded his superiority to a 
great height, and might have excited an universal com- 
bination against him, had not his power been so well 
established as to deprive his enemies of all hopes of shaking 
it. It is said, that residing once at Chester, and having 
purposed to go by water to the abbey of St. John the 
Baptist, he obliged eight of his tributary princes to row 
him in a barge upon the Dee.^^ The English historiaaa. 
K3 
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are fond of mentioning the name of Kenneth III. king of 
Scots, among^ the number: the Scottish historians either 
deny the iact, or assert that their king, if ever he acknow- 
ledged himself a vassal to Edgar, did him homage, not for 
his crown, but for the dominions which he held in England. 

But the chief means by which Edgar maintained his 
authority, and preserved public peace, was the paying of 
court to Dunstan and the monks, who had at first placed 
him on the throne, and who, by their pretensions to supe- 
rior sanctity and purity of manners, had acquired an 
ascetidant over the people. He favoured their scheme 
for dispossessing the secular canons of all the monas- 
teries;*** he bestowed preferment on none but their par- 
tisans ; he allowed Dunstan to resign the see of Worcester 
into the hands of Oswald, one of his creatures;*^ and 
to place Ethelwold, another of them, in that of Winches- 
ter ;'*' he consulted these prelates in the administration 
of all ecclesiastical, and even in that of many civil affairs ; 
and though the vigour of his own genius prevented him 
from being implicitly guided by them, the king and the 
bishops found such advantages in their mutual agreement, 
that they always acted in concert, and united their influence 
in preserving the peace and tranquillity of the kingdom. 

In order to complete the great work of placing the 
new order of monks in all the convents, Edgar summoned 
a general council of the prelates and the heads of the 
religious orders. He here inveighed agadnst the dissolute 
lives of the secular clergy ; the smallness of their tonsure, 
which, it is probable, maintained no longer any resem* 
blance to the crown of thorns ; their negligence in attend- 
ing the exercise of their function ; their mixing with the 
laity in the pleasures of gaming, hunting, dancing, and 
singing ; and their openly living with concubines, by which 
it is commonly supposed he meant their wives. He then 
turned himself to Dunstan the primate ; and in the name 
of king Edred, whom he supposed to look down from 
heaven with indignation against all those enormities, he 
thus addressed him : * ' It is you, Dunstan, by whose advice 
I founded monasteries, built churches, and expended my 
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treasure, in the support of religion and religioiifl bouses. 
You were my counsellor and assistant in all my schemes : 
you were the director of my conscience: to you 1 was 
obedient in all things. When did you call for supplies^ 
which I refused you ? Was my assistance ever wanting to 
the poor? Did I deny support and establishments to the 
clerfi^ and the convents ? Did I not hearken to your in- 
structions, who told me that these charities were, of all 
otbc^rs, the most grateful to my Maker, and fixed a per- 
pet^al fund for the support of religion ? And are all our 
pious endeavours now frustrated by the dissolute lives of 
the priests f Not that I throw any blame on you : you have 
reasoned, besought, inculcated, inveighed: but it now 
behoves you to use sharper and more vigorous remedies ; 
and conjoining your spiritual authority with the civil power, 
to purge effectually the temple of God from thieves and 
intruders."'^ It is easy to imagine, that this harangue had 
the desired effect ; and that, when the king and prelates 
thus concurred with the popular prejudices, it was not 
long before the monks prevailed, and established their 
new discipline in almost all the convents. 

We may remark, that the declamations against the 
secular clergy are, both here and in all the historians, 
conveyed in general terms ; and as that order of men are 
commonly restrained by the decency of their character, it 
is difficult to believe that the complaints against their 
dissolute manners could be so universally just as is pre- 
tended. It is more probable that the monks paid court 
to the populace by an affected austerity of lifie ; and repre- 
senting the most innocent liberties, taken by the other 
clergy, as great and unpardonable enormities, thereby 
prepared the way for the increase of their own power and 
influence. Edgar, however, like a true politician, con- 
curred with the prevailing party ; and he even indulged 
them in pretensions, which, though they might, when 
complied with, engage the monks to support royal autho- 
' rity during his own reign, proved afterwards dangerous to 
his successors, and gave disturbance to the whole civil 
power. He seconded the policy of the court of Rome, in 
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granting to some monasteries an exemption from episcopal 
Jurisdiction : he allowed the convents, even those of royal 
foundation, to usurp the election of their own abbot : and 
he admitted their forgeries of ancient charters, by which, 
from the pretended grant of former kings^ they assumed 
many privileges and immunities.*^^ 

These merits of Edgar have procured him the highest 
panegyrics from the monks ; and he is transmitted to us^ 
not only under the character of a consummate statesman 
and an active prince, praises to which he seems to have 
been justly entitled, but under that of a great saint and 
a man of virtue. But nothing could more betray both his 
hypocrisy in inveighing against the licentiousness of the 
secular clergy* and the interested spirit of his partisans, in 
bestowing such eulogies on his piety, than the usual tenour 
of his conduct, which was licentious to the highest degree, 
and violated every law, human and divine. Yet those veiy 
monks, who, as we are told by Ingulf, a very ancient 
historian, had no idea of any moral or religious merit, 
except chastity and obedience, not only connived at his 
enormities, but loaded him with the greatest praises. His- 
toiy, however, has preserved some instances of his amours, 
from which, as from a specimen, we may form a conjec- 
ture of the rest. 

Edgar broke into a convent, carried off Editha, a nuo, 
by force, and even conunitted violence on her person.'^' 
For this act of sacrilege he was reprimanded by Dunstan ; 
and that he might reconcile himself to the church, be was 
obliged not to separate from bis mistress, but to abstain 
from wearing his crown during seven years, and to deprive 
himself so long of that vain ornament :'^7 a punishment 
very unequal to that which had been inflicted on the unfor- 
tunate Edwy, who, for a marriage which in the strictest 
sense could only deserve the name of irregular, was expelled 
his kingdom, saw his queen treated with singular bar- 
barity, was loaded with calumnies, and has been repre- 
sented to us under the most odious colours. Such is the 
ascendant which may be attained, by hypocrisy and cabal, 
•ver mankind t 
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Inhere was another mistress of Edgar's, with whom he 
first formed a connection hy a kind of accident. Passing 
one day by Andover, he lodged in the house of a nobleman, 
whose daughter, being endowed with all the graces of 
person and behaviour, enflamedhim at first sight with the 
highest desire ; and he resolved by any expedient to gratify 
it. As he bad not leisure to employ courtship or address 
for attaining his purpose, he went directly to her mother, 
declared the violence of his passion, and desired that the 
young lady might be allowed to pass that very night with 
himl The mother was a woman of virtue, and determined 
not to dishonour her daughter and her fionily by com- 
pliance; but being well acquainted with the impetuosity 
of the king's temper, she thought it would be easier, as 
well as safer, to deceive than refuse him. She feigned 
therefore a submission tu his will; but secretly ordered a 
waiting-maid, of no disagreeable figure, to steal into the 
king^s bed, after all the company shbuld be retired to rest* 
In the morning, before day-break, the damsel, agreeably 
to the injunctions of her mistress, offered to retire ; but 
Edgar, who had no reserve in his pleasures, and whose love 
to his bed-fellow was rather enfiamed by ei\joyment, refused 
his consent, and employed force and entreaties to detain 
her. Elfleda (for that was the name of the maid), trusting 
to her own charms, and to the love with which, she hoped, 
the had now inspired the king, made probably but a fkint 
resistance ; and the return of light discovered the deceit 
to Edgar. He had passed a night so much to his satis* 
&ction, that he expressed no displeasure with the old laii^ 
on account of her fraud ; his love was transferred to Elfleda ; 
she became his favourite mistress ; and maintained her 
ascendant over him till his marriage with ElfHda.*^ 

The circumstances of his marriage with this lady were 
more singolar and more criminal. ElfHda was daughter 
and heir of Olgar, earl of Devonshire ; and though she had 
been educated in the country, and had never appeared at 
court, she had filled all En^and with the repuution of 
her beauty. Edgar himself, who was indifferent to no 
aecoontl of this natare» ^uod his cariosity excited by 
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the frequent panegyrics which be heard of Elfrida; and 
reflecting on her noble birth, he resolved, if he found her 
charms answerable to their fame, to obtain possession of 
her on honourable tenuv He communicated his intention 
to Earl Athelwold, his favourite ; but used the precaution, 
before he made any advances to her parents, to order 
that nobleman, on some pretence, to pay them a visit, and 
to bring him a certain account of the beauty of their 
daughter. Athelwold, when introduced to the young lady, 
found general report to have fallen short of the truth ; and 
b^g actuated by th^ most vehement love, he determined 
to sacrifice to this new passion his fidelity to his master, 
and to the trust reposed in him. He returned to Edgar, 
and told him, that the riches alone, and high quaJity of 
Elfrida, had been the ground of the admiration paid her, 
and that her charms, far from being anywise extraordinaiy, 
would^ have been overlooked in a woman of inferior station. 
When be had, by this deceit, diverted the king from his 
purpose, he took an opportunity, after some interval, of 
turning again the conversation on Elfrida: he remarked, 
that though the parentage and fortune of the lady had not 
produced on him, as on others, any illiisioo with Mgud 
to her beauty, he could not forbear reflecting that she 

. would, on the whole, be an advantageous match for him, 
and might, by her birth and riches, make him sufficient 
compensation for the homeliness of her person. If the 
king, therefore, gave his approbation, he was. determined 
to make proposals in his own behalf to the earl of Devon- 
shire, and doubted not to obtain his, as well as the young 
lady's consent to the marriage. Edgar, pleased with an 
expedient for establishing his favourite's fortune, not only 
exhorted him to execute bis purpose, but forwarded his 

. success by his recommendations to the parents of Elfrida ; 

. and Athelwold was soon made happy in the possession of 
his mistress. Dreading, however, the detection of the 
artifice, he employed every pretence for detaining Elfirida in 
the country^and for keeping her at a distance from Edgar. 
The violent passion of Athelwold had rendered him 
Uind to the necessary consequences which must attend his 
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condact^ and the adTantages which the numerous enemies 
that always pnisoe a roySA favourite, would, by its means, 
be able to make against him. Edgar was soon informed of 
the truth ; hut before he would execute vengeance on 
Athelwo]d*8 treachefy, '.he resolved to satisfy himself with 
his own eyes of the certainty and foil extent of bis guilt. 
He told him, that he intended to pay him a visit in bis* 
castle, and be introduced to the acquaintance of his new- 
married wife; and Athelwold, as he could not refuse the ' 
honour, only craved leave to go before him a few hours, 
that he might the better prepare every tiling for his re- 
ception. He then discovered the whole matter to Elfrida ; 
and begged her, if she had any regard either to her own 
honour or his life, to conceal feom Edgar, by every circum- 
stance of dress and behaviour, that fetal beauty which had 
seduced him fnm fidelity to his friend, and had betrayed 
him into so manyfelsehbods. Elfrida promised compliance, 
though nothing was ferther from her intentions. She 
deemed herself tittle beholden to Athelwold for a passion 
which had deprived her of a crown ; and knowing the 
force of her own charms, she did not despair even yet of 
reaching that dignity, of which her husband's artifice had 
bereaved her. She appeared before the king with all the 
advantages which the richest attire and the most engaging . 
airs could bestow upon her, and she excited at once tn^ 
hit bosom the highot love towards herself, and the most 
furious desire of revenge against her husband. He knew, * 
however, how to dissemble these passions; and seducing 
Athelwold into a wood, on pretence of hunting, he stabbed 
him with his own hand, and soon after puhlickly espoused 
Elfrida.149 

Before we conclude our account of this reign, we must 
mention two eireumstanoes, which are remarked by his- 
torians. The reputation of Edgar allured a great number 
of foreigners^ to visit his court ; and he gave them en- 
couragement to settle in England.*^ We are told that 
they imported ail the vices of their vespecfive countries, 
and contributed to corrupt the simple manners of the 
natives :^^' but as this simpticity of manneiiy so highly 
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and oEten so injudiciously extolled, did not preaenre tliem 
from barbarity and treachery, the greatest of all vices, and 
the most incident to a rude uncultiyated people, we ouf ht 
perhaps to deem their acquaintance with foreigners rather 
an advantage ; as it tended to enlarge their views, and to 
cure them ct those illiberal prejudices and rustic mannefi 
to which islanden ar^ often sulgeet. 

Another remarkable incident of this reign was the extir- 
pation of wolves from England. This advantage was 
attained by the industrious policy of Edgar. He took great 
pains in hunting and pursuing those ravenous animals ; and 
when he found that all that escaped him had taken shelter 
in the mountains and forests of Wales, he changed the 
tribute of money imposed on the Welsh princes by Athel. 
Stan, his predecessor,^^ into an annual tribute of three 
hundred heads of wolves ; which produced sudi diligence 
in hunting them, that the animal has been no more seen 
in this island. 

Edgar died after a reign of sixteen years, and in the 
thirty-third of his age. He was succeeded by Edward, 
whom he had by his first marriage with the daughter of 
earl Ordmer. 

EDWAAD THE MARTYR. 975. 

The succession of this prince, who was only fifteen years 
of age at his .father's death, did not take phice without 
much difficulty and opposition. Elirida, his step-mother, 
had a son, Ethelred, seven years old, whom she attempted 
to raise to the throne: she affirmed that Edgar's marriage 
with the mother of Edward was exposed to insuperable 
oljee^ns ; and as she had possessed great credit with her 
husband^ she had found means to acquire partisans, who 
seconded aU her pretensions. But the title of Edward 
v^as supported by. many advantages. He was appointed 
accessor by the will of his father:'^' he was approaching 
to man*8 estate* and might soon be able to take into 
his own bands the reins of government: the principal 
nobility, dreading the imperious temper of Elfrida, were 
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«v«ne to ber eon's govemmeot, wbkh must enlarge her* 
authority, and probably put ber in posiession of the re-*. 
Cency : above all, Dumtan, whose character of sanctity, 
had given him the highest credit with the people, had. 
espoused the cause of Edwaid, over whom he had already 
acquired a great ascendant;*^ and he was jdetermincd 
to execute the will of Edgar in his fiivour. To cut off all . 
opposite pretensions, Dunstan resolutely anointed and- 
crowned the young prince at Kingston; and the whole 
kingdom, without farther dispute, submitted to him.^^^- « 

It was of great importance to Dunstan and the monks, 
to place. on the throne a king fevourable to their cause: 
the secular clergy h&d still partisans in England, who 
wished to sttpport them in the possession of the convents, 
and of the ecclesiastical authority. On the first intel- 
ligence of Edgar's death, Alfere, duke of Merda, expelled 
the new orders of mcmks from all the monasteries which 
lay within his jurisdiction;*^ but Elfwin, duke of East- 
Anglia, and Brithnot, duke of the East-Saxons, protected 
them witbin their territories, and insisted upon the exe« 
cution of the late laws enacted in their fovour. In order 
to settle this controversy, there were summoned several 
synods, which, according to the practice o€ those times, 
consisted partly of ecclesiastical members, partly of the. 
lay nobiUty. The monks were able to prevail in these, 
assemblies ; though, as it appears, contrary to the secret . 
wishes, if not the declared inclination, of the leading men 
in the nation :*^7 ihey had. more invention in forging, 
miracles to support their cause; or having been so for^ 
tunate as to obtain, by. their pretended auiterities, the 
character of piety^ Uieir miracles were more credited by. 
the populace. 

. In one ^nod, Dunstan finding the majority of votes, 
against him, rose up and informed the audience, that he: 
had that insti^it received an immediate rerelatbn in 
behalf of the monks: the assembly was so astonished at. 
this intelligence, or probably so overawed by the populace, • 
tl^t they proceeded no farther in their deliberatk>u. In 
•lather ^ynod, a voice issued firom tht cnicifix, ahd 'mtm 

Vol. I. L 
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ibnned the memben that ihe «BtaliiilBlunent of the monks 
was founded on the will of be»ren, and coahl notbe o|y- 
fKMwd without iminety.^^ But the miraele performed in 
the third ^rnod was still more alarmini^: the floor of the 
hall in which the aisembly met sunk of a sudden, and 
«• great number of the members we^ either bruised or 
Idlkd by the fall. It was remarked, that Dunstan had 
that di^ pi«vented the king firom attending the synod, 
and that the beam, on which his own chair stood, was 
the only one that did not sink under the weight of the 
aasembly.*^ But these tircumstances, instead of begetting 
any suspicion of contrivance, were regarded as the surest 
proof of the immediate interposition of Providence, in 
behalf of those favourites of heaven. * 

Edward lived four years alter bis accession, and therfc 
passed nothing memorable during hb reign. His death 
alone was memorable and tragical.'^ This young prince 
wasendowed with the most amiable inno<teuce of manners ; 
and as his oWn intentions were always pure, he was inca^* 
pable of entertaining any suspicion against others. • Though 
his step-mother had opposed his succession, and had raised 
» party in favour of her own son, he always showed her 
marks of regard, and even expressed, on all occasions, 
the most tender 4iflection towards his brother. He was 
fannttng one day in Dorsetshire ; and being led by thfe 
chase near Corfe-castle, where Elfrida resided, he took 
the opportunity of paying her a visit, unattended by any 
df his retinue, and he thereby presented her with the 
opportunity which she had long wished for. After he had 
j^ounted his horse, he d^ired some liquor to be brought 
|i1m : while he was holding thecup to his head, a servailt 
of £lfrida approached him, and gave him a stab behind. 
The prince, finding himself wounded, put spurs to his 
horse ; but becoming feint by loss of blood, he fell fifoflS 
the saddle, his foot stuck in the stirrup, and be was 
dragged along b^ his unruly horse till he expired. Being 
tracked byihe fokrod, his body was found, aiidwaspri-' 
viattely interred at Wareham by his servants. 
*Tbeyouth and innocence of this prince, with his tragical 
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death, begat such oompassaoa among the peqile» that they 
bdiexred miracles to be wrought at his tomb; and th^ 
gaye him the appellation of martyr, though his murder 
had no connexion with any religious prindple or opinion* 
Elfrida built mimasteries, and performed mai^ penan(^ 
in order to atone for her guilt ; but could never, by all 
her hypocrisy qr remorses, recover the good opinion of tb| 
public, though so easily deluded in those ignorant ages. 
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CHAPTER HI, 

BtlMlNd.. . .Sttllcmart «f du Nofomm.. . .lUiMBd Innri^*,. . .Curate. . .. 



ETHELRED. 978. 

THE freedonr which England had so long eoioyeAfn^ 
the dejMiedationi of the Danes, teoms to have prq* 
ce^ded, partly.fix>m the establishments which that piratical 
natiob had obtained in the north of France, and which em- 
ployed all their superfluous hands to people and maintain 
them ; partly from the vigour and wulike spirit of « long 
race of English princes, who preserved the kingdom in 4 
posture of defence by sea and land, and either prevented or 
repelled eveiy attempt of the mvaders. But a new genera- 
tion of men being now sprung up in the northern regions^ 
who could no longer disburth^n themselves on Nonnandy ; 
the fingUsh had reason to dread that the Danes would 
again visit an island to which they were invited, both hg 
the memory of their past successes, and by the expecta- 
tion of assistance from their countfymen, who, thougli 
long established in the kingdom, were not yet thoroughly 
incorporated with the natives, nor had entirely foigotten 
their inveterate habits of war and depredation. And as 
the reigning prince was a minor, and even when he attained 
^ to man's estate, never discovered either courage or capacity 
fufficient to govern his own subjects, much less to rep^ 
m formidable enemy, the people might justly apprehend 
the worst calamities firom so dangerous a crisis. 

The Danes, before they durst attempt any important en- 
terprise against England, made an inconsiderable descent 
byway of trial ; and having landed [981] from seven vessels 
near Southampton, they ravaged the countfy, enriched 
themselves by spoil, and departed with impunity. Six years 
after, they made a like attempt in the west^ and met with 
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like soocess. f\ie inva4en, having now found affairs in 
a vefy different situation from that in which they formeriy 
appeared, encouraged their countrymen to assemble a 
greater force, a|id to hope for more considerable advan- 
tages. Th^ l^ded [99 1] in Essex, under the command of 
two leaders; ^/od having defeated and slain at Maldon, 
Brithnot, dul^e of that county, who ventured, with a 
small body, to attack them, they spread their devastation^ 
over all the neighbouring provinces. In this extremity» 
Ethelred, to whom historians give the epithet of thip 
Unready, instead of rousing his people^^to defend with 
cf^erage their Jionpur and their property, hearkened to the 
^ice of Siricius, archbishop of Canterbuiy, which wa^ 
sfponded by many of the degenerate nobility; and paying 
the enemy the sum of ten thousand pounds, he bribed them 
Ito jdepart the kingdom. This shameful expedient was 
^tjbended wHh the success which might be expected. The 
Danes next year appeared off the eastern coast, in hope^ 
of subduing a people who defended themselves by their 
inonqr, which invited assailants, instead of their arms* 
lirhich repelled them. But the English, sensible of their 
iolly, had, in the interval, assembled in a great council^ 
and had determined $o collect at London a fleet able t9 
give battle to the enemy ;^ though that judicious mear 
fure failed of sucoess, from the treacheiy of Alfric duk* 
of Mtireia, whose name is infamous in the annals of that 
age, by the calamities which his repeated perfidy brought 
upon bis country. This nobleman had, in 983, succeeded 
to his father, Alfere, in that extensive command ; but being 
deprived of. it two years after, and banished the kingdom^ 
he was obliged to employ all his intrigue, and all his powei^ 
which was too great for a sulgect, to be restored to hit 
country, and reinstated in his authority. Having had ex- 
perience of the credit and malevolence of his enemies, he 
thenceforth trusted for security, not to his services, or t# 
the affieetions of his fellow-citizens, but to the influence 
ivhich he had obtained over his vassals, and to the public 
calamities, which he thought must, in every revolution^ 
vender his assis^ce neoessary. Having fixed this reso* 
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hition, he determined to prevent all such sueceases tm 
might establish the royal authority, or render his own 
situation dependant or precarious. As the English had 
formed the plan of surrounding and destroying the Danbh 
fleet in harbour, he privately informed the enemy of their 
danger ; and when they put to sea, in consequence of this 
intelligence, he deserted to them, with the squadron under 
his command, the night before the engagement,' and 
thereby disappointed all the efforts of his (countrymen.* 
Ethelred, enraged at his perfidy, seized his son Alfgar, and 
<>rdered his eyes to be put out.' But such was the power 
of Alfric, that he again forced himself into authority f 
and though he had given this' specimen of his character^ 
and received this grievous provocation, it was found ne- 
cessary to entrust him anew with the government of Mercia. 
This conduct of the court, which in all its circumstancei 
is so barbarous, weak, and imprudent, both merited and 
prognosticated the most grievous calamities.' j^ 

'■ The northern invaders, now well acquainted with the 
defenceless condition of England, made a powerful descent 
[2^3] under the command of Sweyn king of D^unark, 
and Olave king of Norway ; and sidting up the Humber, 
fipread'on all sides their destructive ravages. Lindesey was 
laid waste; Banbury was destrc^d ; and all the Northum- 
brians, though mostly of Danish descent, were constrained 
either to join the invaders, or to sufier under their de)»'e- 
dations. A powerful army was assembled to oppose the 
Danes, and a general action ensued ; but the English were 
ideserted in the battle, from the cowardice or treachery t^ 
their three leaders, all of them men of Danish race, Frena, 
Frtthegist, and Godwin, who gave the example of a shame- 
ful flight to the troops under their command. 
- Encouraged by this success, and still more by the con- 
tempt which it inspired for their enemy, the pirates ven- 
tured to attack the centre of the kingdom ; and entering 
the Thames in ninety-four vessels, laid siege to London, 
and threatened it with total destruction. But the eitizens, 
alarmed at the danger, and firmly united among them- 
selves, made a bplder defence than the oowardiee of tha 
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Hbbility and gentry gave the invaders reason to apprehend ; 
and the besiegers, after suflfering the greatest- hardships, 
were finally frustrated in their attempt. In order to re^ 
venge themselves, they laid waste Essex, Sussex,, anu 
Hampshire ; and having there procured horses, they were 
thereby enabled to spread, through the more inland coun-^ 
ties, the fiiiy.of their depredations. In this extremity, 
Ethelred and his nobles had recourse to the former expe^ 
dient; and sending ambassadors to the two northern 
kings, they promised them subsistence and tribute, on con- 
dition they would* for the present, put an end to their 
ravages, and soon after depart the kingdom. Sweyn and 
Olave agreed to the terms, and peaceably took up their quar^ 
ters at Southampton, where the sum of sixteen thousanl 
pounds was paid to tnem. Olave even made a journey to 
Andover, where Ethelred resided ; and he received the rite 
of confirmation from the English bishops, as well as many 
rich presents from the king. He here promised that he 
would never more infest -the English territories; and he 
faithfuUy fiilfilled the engagement. This prince receives 
the appellation of St. Olave from the church of Rome; 
and,- notwithstanding the general presun^ption which lies 
either against the understanding or morals of eveiy one 
who in those ignorant ages was dignified with that title^ 
he seems to have been a man of merit and of virtue* 
Sweyn, though less scrupulous than Olave, was constrained, 
upon the departure of the Norwegian prince, to evacuate 
also the kingdom with all bis followers. 

This composition brought only a short interval to the 
miseries of the English. The Danish pirates appeared 
soon after [997] in the Seveme ; and having committed 
spoil in Wales, as well as in Cornwall and Devonshire, 
they sailed round to the south coast, and entering the 
Tamar, completed the devastation of these two counties. 
They then returned to the Bristol channel ; and pene« 
trating into the country by the Avon, spread themselves 
over all that njeighbourhood, and carried fire and sword 
even.into Dorsetshire. They next changed the seat of war 
. Md after ravaging the Isle of Wight, they entered 
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the Thames and Medwaj» and hid siege toIloche8ter» wheie 
they defeated the Kentish-men in a pitched battle. After 
this victoxy, the whole province of Kent was made » 
scene of slaughter, fire, and devastation. The extremit^r 
of these miseries forced the Eng^h into counsels foi* 
common defence both by sea and land; but the weaknes* 
of the kihg, the divisions among the nobility, the treachery 
ef some, the cowardice of others, the want of concert in 
all, frustrated cveiy endeavour : their fleets and armies 
either came too late to attack the enemy, or were repulsed 
with dishonour; and the people were thus equally ruined 
by resistance or by submission. The English therefore; 
destitute both of prudence and unanimity in council, off 
courage and conduct in the field, .had recourse to the 
same weak expedient which by experience they had already 
found so ineffectual : they offered the Danes to buy peace* 
by paying them a large sum of money. These ravagevs 
rose continually in their demands j and now required the 
payment of twenty-four thousand pounds, to which the 
English were so mean and imprudent as to submit.^ The 
departure of the Danes procured them another short in- 
terval of repose, which they enjoyed, as if it were to be 
perpetual, without making any effectual prq»raiions for 
a more vigorous resistance upon the next return of the 
enemy. * 

Besides receiving thb sum, the Danes were engaged bf 
another motive to depart a kingdom which appealed so 
little in a situatu)n to resist their efforts: they were in* 
vited over by their countrymen in Normandy, who at this 
time were hard pressed by the arms of Robert king of 
France, and who found it difficult to defend the settlement 
whieh, with so ^uch advantage to themselves and gloiy 
to thefar nation, thqr had made in that country. It is pi^ 
oable also, that Ethehred, observing the close connexions 
thus maintuned among all the Danes, however divided 
in government or situation, was desirous of forming an 
alliance with that formidable people: for this purpose^ 
being now a widower, he made his addresses to Emmai 
sister to Richaid II. dttke of Konnandy, and ht^sooifli 
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Micceeded in his nccociadon* The princess xsame oyer 
tlus year [1001] to England, and was married to 
BUielred.« 

SETTLEMENT «F THE NORMANS. 

- In the «ndof the nrnth^ and bepnning^of the tenth cen> 
tniT— ^hen the north, not yet exhausted by that mukttude 
of people, or rather naticms, which she had successively 
emhted^jeent fbrth a new race, not of oonqnerors, as before, 
but of pirates and ravagen, who infested the countries 
possessed by her once warlike sons— -lived Rollo, a petty 
prince or cUeftahi of Denmark, whose valour and abilities 
«oon engaged the attention of his countiymen. He was 
exposed in his youth to the jealousy of the king of 
Denmark, who attacked his small but independent prin- 
cipality; and who, being foiled in every assault, had re- 
course at last to perfidy for effecting his purpose, which bsk 
had often attempted in vain by force of arms :^ he lulled 
RjoXUi into security by an insidious peace , and falling sud^' 
denly upon him, murdered his brother and his bravest 
dflksers, and forced him to fly for safety into Scandinavia. 
Here many of his ancient subjects, induced partly by af- 
fection to their prince, partly by the oppressions of the' 
Danish monarch, ranged themselves under his standard, 
and offered to follow him in eveiy enterprise. RoUo, in- 
stead of attempting to recover his paternal dominions, 
where he must expect a vigorous resistance from the Danes, 
determined to pursue an easier, but more important un- 
dertaking, and to make his fortune, in imitation of his 
countrymen, liy pillaging the richer and more southern 
coasts of Europe. He collected a body of troops, which, 
Ukethat of altthose ravagers, was composed of Norwegians^ 
Swedes, Frisians, Danes, and adventurers of all nations^ 
who, being accustomed to a roving unsettled life, took 
delight in nothing but war and plunder. His reputation 
brought him associates from all quarters; and a vision/ 
which he pretended to. have appeared to him in his sleepy 
and which, according to his interpretation of it, prognoo-* 
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ticated the greatest successes, proved also a pow«Hbl in-v 
eentive with, those ignorant and superstitious people*? 

The first attempt made by RoUo was on England,; 
near the end of Alfred's reign; when that great monarch, 
having settled Guthrum and his followers in East-Anglia 
and others of those free-booters in Northumberland, and 
having restored peace to his harassed countiry,' had Estab- 
lished the most excellent military as wellas civil institiitiDiis:^ 
among the Engfish. The prudent Dane, finding that ne . 
advantages coidd be gained over such a people, governed 
by such a prince, soon turned hiff enterprises against 
France, which he found more exposed to his inroads ;f 
and during the reigns of Eudes, an usurper, and of Charles . 
the Simple, a weak prince, he committed the most des«. 
tructive ravages both on the inland and maritime provinces 
of that kingdom. The Ftench, having no means of de- 
fence against a leader, who united all the valour of his 
eotintrymen with the policy of more ciyilieed nations, were, 
obliged to submit to the expedient practised by Alfred^ and 
to offer the invaders a settlement in some of those pro-, 
viiices which they had depopulated by their arms.^ 

The reason why the Danes for many yean pursued 
measures so different from those which had been embrfteed 
by the Goths, Vandals, Franks, Burguftdians, Lombaids, 
and other northern conquerors, was the great difference 
in the method' of attack which was practised by these 
several nations, and to which the nature of their respective 
situations necessarily confined them. The latter tribes^ 
liying in an inland country, made incursions by.-land upoi&j 
the Roman empire; and when they entered for into the 
frontiers, they were obliged to carry along with them, 
their wives and families, whom they had no hopes of soon 
revisiting, and who could not otherwise participate of 
th.eir plunder. This circumstance quickly made them' 
think of forcing a settleiLcnt in the provinces which they' 
had orerrun ; and these barbarians, spreading themselves, 
oyer the countiy, found an interest in protecting .the. 
property and industry of the people whom they had sub*/ 
dned. But the Danes and Norwegians^ invited: by their* 
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maritime sitiiation» and obliged to maintain themselves 
in their uncultivated country by fishifig, had acquired, 
•ome experience of navigation ; and in their military ex- • 
cursions pursued the method practised against the Roman 
empire by the more early Saxons : they made descents in 
small bodies from their ships, or rather boats, and ravaging 
the coasts, returned with the booty to their families, whom 
they could not conveniently carry abng with them in those - 
hacardous enterprises. But when they increased their 
armaments, made incursions into the inland countries, 
and found it safe to remain longer in the midst of the en- 
feebled enemyt they had been accustomed to crowd their 
vessels with their wives and children ; and having no longer 
any temptation to return to their own country, they wil- 
lingly embraced an opportunity of settling in the warm 
climates and cultivated fields of the south. 

Affairs were in this situation with Rollo and his fol- 
lowers, when Charles proposed to relinquish to them part 
of the province formerly called Neustria, and to pur- 
chase peace on these hard conditions. After all the terms 
were fully settled, there appeared only one circumstance 
shocking to the haughty Dane: he was required to do 
homage to Charles for this province, and to put himself 
in that humiliating posture imposed on vassals by the rites 
of the feudal law. He long refused to submit to this indig- 
nity; but being unwilling to lose such important advan- 
tages for a mere ceremony, he made a sacrifice of his pride, 
to his interest, and acknowledged himself, in form, the. 
vassal of the French monarch.^^ Charles gave him his: 
daughter Gisla in marriage; and, that be might bind 
him faster to his interests, made him a donation of a con-. 
siderable territory, besid^ that which he was obliged t» 
kurrender to him by his stipulations. When some of the 
French noUes infi;»rmed him, that in return for so generous 
a present, it was expected that he should throw himself 
at the king's feet, and make suitable acknowledgments for 
bis bounty : Rollo replied, that he would rather decline the 
present ; and it was with some difficulty they could per-. 
suade him to malf • that eompliment by oat of his captains. 

Vol. I. M 
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The Duie» commisnoncd for this purpose, Itill of indig*^ 
nation at the order, and despising so unwarlike a prince, 
caught Charles by the foot, and pretending to cany it ta 
bis mouth, diat he might kiss it, overthrew him before 
aU his courtiers. The French* sensible of their present 
weakness, found it prudent to overlook this insult.^ ^ 

Rolfo, who was now in the dedine of life, and was tired 
of wars and depredations, applied himself, with mature 
counsels, to the settlement of his new-acquired territory, 
which was thenceforth called Normandy ; and he parcelled 
it out among his captains and followers. He followed, 
in this partition, the customs of the feudal law, which was 
then universally established in the southern countries of 
Europe, and which suited the peculiar circumstances of 
that age. He treated the French subjects, who sub^- 
mitted to him, with mildness and justice; he reclaimed 
his ancient followers from their ferodous violence; be 
established law and order throughout his state; and after 
a life spent in tumults and ravages, he died peaceably in 
a good old age, and left his dominions to his posterity.*^ 

William I. who succeeded him, governed the dutehy 
twenty-five years; and, during that time, the Normans 
were thoroughly intermingled with the French, had ac- 
quired their language, had. imitated their manners, and 
had made such progress towards cultivation, that, on the 
death of William, his son Richard, though a minor,*' 
inherited Ins dominions : a sure proof that the Normans 
were idready somewhat advanced in civilily,'and that their 
fovemment could now rest secure on its laws and civil 
institutk>ns, and was not wholly sustained by the abilities 
of the sovereign. Richard, after a long reign of fifty-four 
years, was succeeded by his son of the same name, in the 
year 996;'^ which was eighty-five years alter the first, 
establishment of the Normans in France. This was the 
duke who gave his sister Emma in marriage to Ethelred 
king of England, and who thereby formed connections 
with a country which lus posterity was so soon after des- 
tined to subdue* 
• The Danes had. been establishea during a «onger period 
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in EbgUnd than in France ; and though the sfanilarity of 
their original language to that of the Saxons, invited them 
to a more early coalition with the natives, they had hitherto 
found so little example of civilized manners among the 
English, that they retained all thdr ancient ferocity, and 
valued themselves only on their national character of 
militafy braveiy. The recent as well as more ancient 
achievements of their countrymen tended to support th^ 
idea ; and the English princes, particularly Athelstan and 
Edgar, sensible of that superiority, had been accustomed 
to keep in pay bodies of Danish troops, who were quartered 
about the country, and ^mmitted many violences upon 
the inhabitants* These mercenaries had attained to siich 
a height of luxury, according to the old English writers, ^> 
that they combed their hair once a day, bathed themselves 
once a week, changed their clothes frequently ; and by 
all these arts of effeminacy, as well as by their military 
character, had rendered themselves so agreeable to the 
Ikir sex, that they debauched the wives and daughters of 
the English, and dishonoured many fiunilies. But what 
most provoked the inhabitants was, that instead of de- 
lending them against invaders* they were ever ready to 
betray them to the foreign Danes, and to associate them- 
selves with aU straggling parties of that nation. The ani- 
mosity between the inhabitants of English and Danish race 
had, from these repeated injuries, risen t9 a great height; 
when Ethelred, from a pohcy incident to weak princet, 
embraced the cruel resolution of massacring the latter, 
throughout all his dottdnions [100S].^[iSee naie D, at the 
end qf ihit i^/.}— Secret orders were ^patched to cotn^ 
mence the execution everywhere on the same day; and 
the festival of St. Brice, which fell on a Sunday, Nov. 13, 
the day on which the Danes usually bathed tiiemselves, 
was chosen for that purpose* It is needless to repeat the 
accounts trannmitted concerning the barbarity of tUs 
massacre: the rage of the populace, excited by so many 
injuries, sancti|ied by authority, and stimulated by ex- 
ample, distinguished not between innocence and guilt, 
spared neither wx, nor age» and was not satiated withojit 
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the tortures as well as death of the unhappy victims. 
Even GunOda^ sister to the king of Denmark, who had 
-married earl Paling, and had embraced Christianity, was, 
by the advice of Edric, earl of Wilts» seized and condemned 
-to death by Ethelred, after seeing her husband and children 
'tnitchered before her face. This unhappy princess fore- 
told, in the agonies of despair, that her murder would sooA 
be avenged by the total ruin of the English nation. 
- Never was prophecy better fulfilled ; and never did bar- 
Imrous poficy prove more fatal to the authors. Sweyn and 
his Danes, who wanted but a pretence for invading the 
English, appeared off the western coast [1 003] , and threat- 
ened to take fiUl revenge for the slaughter of their country- 
men. Exeter fell first into their hands, from the negligence 
'4>r treacheiy of earl Hugh, a Norman, who had been made 
'governor by the interest of queen Emma. They began to 
spread their devastations over the country;- when the 
English, sensible what outrages they must now expect 
from their barbarous and offended enemy, assembled more 
early, and in greater numbers than usual, and made an 
appearance of vigorous resistance. But all these prepara- 
tions were frustrated by the treachery of duke Alft-ic, who 
was intrusted with the command, and* who, feigning sick- 
Bess, refused to lead the army against the Danes, till it 
was dispirited, and at last dissipated, by his fatal miscon- 
duct. Alfnc soon after died ; and Edric, a greater traitor 
than he, who had married the king^s daughter, and had 
acquired a total ascendant over him, succeeded Alfric, in 
the government of Mercia, and in the command of the 
English armies. A great famine, proceeding partly from 
the bad seasons, partly from the decay of agriculture, 
e added to- all the other miseries of the inhabitants. The 
-country, wasted by the Danes, harassed by tbe fruitless 
expeditions of its own forces, was reduced to the utmost 
desolation ; and at last submitted [1007] to the infamy of 
purchasing a precarious peace from the enemy, bythepay- 
■ ment of thirty thousand pounds. 

The English endeavoured, to employ this interval in 
jBakiBg preparations against tbe return of the Dan^^ 
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which they had reason soon to expect. A Uw was made» 
ordering^ the proprietors of eight hydes of land to provide 
each a horseman and a complete suit of armour; and 
those of three hundred and ten hydes to equip a ship for the 
defence of the coast. When this navy was assembled^ 
which must have consisted of near eight hundred vessels,*? 
all hopes of its success were disappointed by the factions, 
ammosities, and dissensions of the nobility. Edric had 
impelled his brother Brigbtiic to prefer an accusation of 
treason against Wolfnorth, governor of Sussex, the father 
of the iamous earl Godwin ; and that nobleman, well ac« 
quainted with the malevolence as well as power of bis 
enemy, found no means of safety but in deserting with 
twenty ships to the Danes. Brightric pursued him with 
a fleet of eighty sail ; but his ships being shattered in a 
tempest, and stranded on the coast, he was suddenly at- 
tadted by Wolfnorth, and all his vessels were burnt and 
.destroyed. The imbecility of the king was little capable 
of i^epairing this misfortune : the treacheiy of Edric frus* 
trated every plan for future defence ; and the English navy, 
disconcerted, discouraged, and divided, was at last scattered 
into Its several harbours. 

It is almost impossible, or would be tedious, to relate 
particularly all the miseries to which the English were 
. thenceforth exposed. We hear of nothing but ti^e sacking 
and burning of towns ; the devastation of the open coun- 
try ; the appearance of the enemy in every quarter of the 
kingdom ; their cruel diligence in discovering any comer 
- which- had not been ransacked by their former violence. 
.The broken and di^ointed narration of the ancient his- 
torians is here well adapted to the nature of the war, which 
was conducted by such sudden inroads as would have been 
dangerous even to an united and well-governed kingdom, 
but proved fatal, where nothing but a general consterna- 
tion and mutual diffidence and dissension prevailed. The 
govemoKS of one province refused to march to the assistance 
of another, and were at last terrified from assembling their 
forces for the defence of their own province. General 
councils were summoned; but either no resolution wa« 
M2 
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taken, or none was carried into execution. And the onY;^ 
expedient in which the English agreed, waa the base and 
-imprudent one of buying a new peace from the Danes, by 
the payment of forty-ei^ thousand pounds. 

This measure did not even bringtiiem that short interval 
of repose which they had expected firom it. The Danes, 
disitgarding all engagements, continued their devastatioia 
and hostilities [101 1]; levied a new contribution of e^;ht 
thousand pounds upon the county of Kent alone ; mur- 
dered the archbishop of Canterbury, who had refused to 
countenance this exaction ; and the English nobility found 
no other resource than that of submitting everywhere tb 
the Danish monarch, swearing allegiance to him, and 
delivering him hostages for their fidelity. Ethelred, 
ecfually afraid of the violience of the enemy and the 
treachery of his own sul^ects, fled jnto Normandy [1013 J, 
whither he had sent before him queen Emma, and her two 
tons Alfred and Edward. Richard received his unhappy- 
guests with a generosity that does honour to his memory. 

The king had not been above six weeks [1014] in Nor- 
mandy, when he heard of the death of Sweyn, who expired 
at Gainsborough, before he had time to establish 'himself 
in his new acqui^ dominions. The English prelates and 
nobility, taking advantage of this event, sent over a de- 
putation to Normandy; invited Ethelred to return to 
them, expressing a desire of being again governed by their 
native prince, and intimating their hopes that, being now 
tutored by experience, he would avoid all tiiose errors 
which had been attended with such misfortunes to himself 
and to his people. But the misconduct of Ethelred was 
incurable ; and on his resuming the government, he disr 
covered the same incapacity, indolence, cowardice, and 
eredulity, which had so often exposed him to the insults 
of his enemies. His son-in-law, Edric, notwithstanding 
his repeated treasons, retained such influence at court, as 
to instil into the king jealousies of Sigefert and Morcar, 
two of the chief nobles of Mercia : Edric dllured them into 
his house, where he murdered them ; while Ethelred par- 
ticipated in the infamy of the action, by copfiscating tbeit 
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estates, and thrusting into a convent the widow of Sigefert. 
She was a woman of singula^ beauty and merit; and in 
a visit which was paid her> during her con6nement» by 
pHnce Edmond, the king's eldest son, she inspired him 
with so violent an affection, ^at he released her £rom the 
convent, and soon after raanied her without the consent 
of hii father. 

Meanwhile the English foupd in Canute, the son and 
successor of Sweyn, an enemy no less terrible than the 
prince from whom death had so lately delivered them.. 
He ravaged the eastern coast with merciless fury, and put 
ashore all the English hostages at Sandwich, after having 
cut off their hands and noses. He was obliged, fay the 
necessity of lus affairs, to make a voyage to Denmark; 
but returning soon after, he continued his depredations 
along the southern coast : he even broke into the counties 
of Dorset, Wilts, and Somersft ; where an army was as- 
sembled against him, under the command of prince 
Edmond and duke Edric. TJi^e latter still continued hi^ 
perfidious^ machinations ; an^ after endeavouring in vain 
to get the prince into his P9iver, he found means to dis* 
perse the army ; and he th^ openly deserted to Canute 
with forty vessels [1015]. 

, Notwithstanding tlus misfortune, Edmond was not disr 
eoncerted; but assembling all the force of England, wap 
in a condition to give battte to the enemy. Tlie king had 
had such frequent experience of perfidy among his sob* 
jects, that he bad lost all confidence in tlwm : he remaine4 
at London, pretending siekness, but really ftom appror 
hensions that they intended to buy their peace, hy dj»* 
livering him into the hands of his enemies. The ani!^ 
called aloud for their aovereign to march at their head 
s^nst the Danes ; and on his refiisal to take the fields 
they were so discouraged, \hat those vast preparatioof 
became ineffectual for the defence of the kingdonb 
Edmond, deprived of all regular supplies to maintain hip 
soldiers, was obliged to commit equal ravages with thotf 
which were practised by the Danes ; and after making 
some fruitless, expeditions into the north, which Imil fufar 
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mitted entirely to Canute's power, he retired to London, 
determined there to maintain, to the last extremity, the 
small remains of EngUsh liberty. He here found every 
thin^ in confusion by the death of the king, who expired 
p0l6] after an unhappy and in|^lorious reign of thirty-fiw 
years. He left two sons by his first marriage, Edmond, 
who succeeded him, and Edwy, whom Canute afterwardu 
murdered. His two sons by the second maniage, Alfred 
and Edward, were immediately, upon Ethelred's death, 
conveyed into Normandy by queen Emma. 

EDMOND IRONSIDE. 

This prince, who received the name of Ironside from 
his hardy valour, possessed courage and abilities sufficient 
to have prevented his conntiy from sinking into those 
calamities, but not to raise it from that abyss of misery 
into which it had already fallen. Among the other mis- 
fortunes of the English, treachery and disaffection had 
ereeped in among the nobility and prelates ; and Edmond 
Ibnnd no better expedient for stopping the farther pro- 
gress of these &tal evils than to lead his army instantly 
into the field, and to employ them against the common 
«nemy. After meeting with some success at Gillingfaam, 
he prepared himself to decide, in one genera] engagement, 
the fate of his crown ; and at Scoeiston, in the county of 
Crloucester, he offered battle to the enemy, who were com- 
manded by Canute and Edric. Fortune, in the beginning 
vf the day, declared for him ; but Edric, having cut off the 
-bead of one Osmer, whose countenance resembled that of 
JSdmond, fixed it on a spear, carried it through the ranks 
in triumph, and called aloud to the English, that it was 
lime to fly; for, behold! the head of their sdvereign. 
And though Edmond, observing the consternation of the 
troops, took off his helmet and showed himself to them, 
the utmost he could gain by his activity and valour was 
'to leave the victory undecided. Edric now took a surer 
teethod to ruin him'; by pretending to desert to him ; and 
'4M Edmond was well acquainted with his power, and pro* 
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bably knew no other of the chief nobility in whom he co«M 
<repose more confidence) he was obliged, notwithstanding 
the repeated perfidy of the man, to give liim a considerable 
command in the army. A battle soon after ensued at 
Assington in Essex ; where Edric, flying in the beginning 
of the day, occasioned the total defSeat of the English, 
followed by a great slaughter of the nobility. The in- 
defatigable Edmond, however, had still resources : assem> 
bling a new army at Gloucester, he was again in a condition 
to dispute the field ; when the^Danish and English nobility, 
equally harassed with those convulsions, obliged their 
kings to come to a compromise, and to divide the kingdom 
between them by treaty. Canute reserved to himself the 
northern division, consisting of Mereia, East-Anglia, and 
Northumberland, which he had entirely subdued: the 
southern parts were left to Edmond. 'This prince survived 
the treaty about a month : he was murdered at Oxford 
by two of his chamberlains, accomplices of Edric, who 
thereby made way for the succession of Canute the Dane 
to the crown of England. 

CANUTE. lOlT. 

The English, who had been unable to defend theif 
country, and maintain their independency, under so active 
and brave a prince as Edmond, could, after his death, 
expect nothing but total subjection from Canute, who, 
' active and brave himself, and at the head of a great force, 
•was ready to take advantage of the minority of Edwin and 
Edward, the two sons of Edmond. Yet this conqueror, 
who was commonly so little scrupulous, showed himself 
anxious to cover his injustice under plausible pretences^ 
before he seized the dominions of the English princes, 
^he summoned a general assembly of the states, in order to 
fix the succession of the kingdom. He here suborned 
some nobles to depose that, in the treaty of Gloucester, it 
had been verbally agreed either to name Canute, in case of 
£dmond*s death, successor to his dominions, or tutor to hlS 
ebildren (for histoiians vary in this particular) : and that 
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e v ide n ce, supported by the great power of Canute^ deter* 
rained the states immediately to put the Danish monarch 
Id possession of the government. Canute, jealous of the 
two princes, but sensible that he should render himself 
extremely odious if he ordered them to be dispatched in 
England, sent them abroad to his ally the king of Sweden^ 
whom he desired, as soon as they arrived at his court, to free 
him by their death from all farther anxiety. The Swedish 
monarch was too generous to comply with the request ; but 
being afraid of drawing on himself a quarrel with Canute, by 
protecting the young princes, he sent them to Solomon king 
of Hungary, to be educated in his court. The elder Edwin 
was afterwards married to the sister of the king of Hungary; 
but the English prince dying without issue, Solomon gavt« 
his sister-in-law, Agatha, daughter of the emperor Henry II, 
in marriage to Edward the younger brother ; and she bore 
him Edgar Atheling, Margaret, afterwards queen of Scot- 
land, and Christina, who retired into a convent. 
'^ Canute, though be had reached the great point of his 
ambition, in obtaining possession of the English crown^ 
was obliged at first to make great sacrifices to it ; and to 
gratify the chief of the nobility, by bestowing on them the 
most extensive governments and jurisdictions. He created 
Thurkill eari or duke of East-Anglia (for these titles were 
then nearly of the same import), Yric of Northumberland^ 
and Edricof Mereia; reserving only to himself the ad- 
ministration of Wessex. But seizing afterwards a favourr 
able opportunity, he expelled Thurkill and Yric from their 
<govemments, and banished tliem the kingdom : he put to 
death many of the EngUsh nobility, on whose fidelity he 
could not rely, and whom he hated on account of their 
disloyalty to their native prince. And even the traitor 
Edric, having had the assurance to reproach him with his 
services, was condemned to be executed, and his body to 
be thrown into the Thames; a suitable reward for his 
multiplied acts of perfidy and rebellion. 

Canute also found himself obliged, in the beginning of 
his reign, to load the people with heavy taxes, in order to 
^ward his Danish followers : he exacted from them at 
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one time the sum of seventy-tvro thonsaiid pounds; be- 
sides eleven thousand pounds which he levied on London 
adone. He was probably willinp, from political motives^ 
to mulct, severely that city» on account of the affection 
which it had- borne to £dmond» and the resirtance which 
it had made to the Danish power in two obstinate sieges.*^ 
But these rigours were imputed to necessity; and Canute^ 
like a wise.prince, was determined that the EngUsh, now 
deprived of all their dangerous leaders, shoidd be recon- 
ciled to the Danish yoke, by the justice and impartiality 
of his administration. He sent back to Denmark as 
many of his fbllowers as he could safely spare ; he re- 
stornl the Saxon customs in a general assembly of the 
states : he made no distinction be^een Danes and English 
in the distribution of justice : and he took eare, by a strict 
ex.ecution of law, to protect the lives and properties of all 
his people. The Danes were gradually incorporated with 
lus new suljects ; and both were glad to obtain a Httle 
respite from those multiplied calamities from which the 
one, no less than the other, had, in their fierce contest 
for power, experienced such fatal consequences. 

The removal of Edmond's children into so distant a 
country as Hungaiy, was, next to their death, regarded 
l^ Canute as the greatest security to his government: he 
had no farther anxiety, except with regard to Alfred and 
Edward, who were protected and supported by their unde, 
Richard duke of Normandy. Riehard even fitted out a 
gieat armament, in order to restore the English princes to 
the throne of tbeir ancestors; and though the navy was 
dispersed by a storm, Canute saw the danger to which he 
was exposed from the enmity of so warlike a people as the 
Normans. In order to acquire the friendship of the duke, 
he paid his addresses to queen Emo^a, sister of that prince ; 
and promised that he would leave the children, whom he 
should have by that marriage, in possession of the crown 
of England. Ridiard complied with bis demand, and sent 
over Emma to England, where she was soon alter married 
to Canute. 1^ The English, though they disapproved of 
her espousing the mortal enemy of hfit former husbandf 
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mmI hit fiunily, were pleated to find at c^urt a soven^^ * 
to whom they were accustomed, and who had already ' 
formed connectiops with them : and thus Canute, besidea 
aecurini^ by this marriage the alliance of Normandy, gra* 
dually aoquifed, by the same means, the confidence of his 
own suljects.*^ The Norman prince did not long survive 
the marriage of Emma ; and he left the inheritance of tb* 
dutchy to his eldest son of the same name ; who dying a 
year after him without children, was succeeded by his • 
brother Robert, a man of valour and abilities. 

Canute, having settled his power in England beyond all * 
danger of a revolution^ made a vcqrage to Denmark, in 
order to resist the attacks. of the king of Sweden ; and 
he carried along with him a great body of the English, 
under the command of eari Godwin. This nobleman bad 
here an opportunity of performing a service, by which he 
bkoth reconciled the king's mind to the English nation, and, 
gaining to himself the friendship of his sovereign, laid the 
foundation of that immense fortune which he acquired to 
his family. He. was stationed next the Swedish camp; 
and observing a favourable opportunity, which he was 
obliged suddenly to seise, he attacked the enemy in the 
night, drove them from their trenches, threw them into 
disorder, pursued his advantage, and obtained a decisive 
victory over them. Next morning Canute, seeing the 
English camp entirely abandoned, imagined that those 
ctisaffected troops had deserted to the enemy: he was 
agreeably surpris^ to find .that they were at .that time 
engaged in pursuit of the discomfited Swedes. He was so 
pleased with his success, and with the manner of obtaining 
it, that he bestowed his. daughter in marriage upon 
Godwin, and treated him ever after with entire confidence 
and regard. 

.; In another voyage, which he made afterwards to 
Denmark [1028], Canute attacked Norway, and expelling 
the Just but unwarUkeOUus, kept possession of bis kingdom • 
till the ^eath.of .that prince. He had now, by his con* 
qnests and valour, attained the utmost height of grandeur : ' 
havixig Ipisiira. firoo^ wa» and intri^oea^ h« felt. the un-' 
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satisfactory nature of all human ei^03nneni» ; aiidy equallj 
weaiy of the glories and turmoUs of tliis life, he began to 
cast his view towards that future existence, which it is so 
natural for the human mind, whether satiated by pros- 
perity, or disgusted with adversity, to make the object of 
jt& attention. Unfortunately the spirit. which prevailed 
in that age gave a wrong direetion to his devotion; instead 
of making compensation to those whom he had injured by 
his former acts of violence, be employed himself entirely 
in those exercises of piety which the monks represented as 
ihe most meritorious. He built churches, he endowed 
monasteries, he enriched the ecclesiastics, and he bestowed 
revenues for the support of chantries at Assington and- 
other places; where he appointed prayers to be said for 
the souls of those Who had there fallen in battle against 
him. He even undertook a pilgrimage to Rome, where 
he resided a considerable time : besides obtaining from the 
ipope some privileges for the English school erected there, 
he engaged all the princes, through whose dominions he 
was obliged to pass, to desist from those heavy impositions 
and tolls which they were accustomed to exact from the 
English pilgrims. By this spirit uf devotion, no less than 
by his equitable and politic administration, he gained, in 
a good measure, the affections of his subjects. 

Canute, the greatest and most powerful monarch of his 
time, sovereign of Denmark and Norway, as well as of 
England, could not fail of meeting with adulation from 
his courtiers; a tribute which is liberally paid even to the 
meanest and weakest princes. Some of his flatterers 
breaking out one day in admiration of bis grandeur, ex- 
claimed that every thing was possible for him : upon which 
'the monarch, it is said, ordered his chair to be set on the 
sea-shore, while the tide was rising ; and as the waters 
approached, he commanded them to jretire, and to obey 
the voice of him who was lord of the ocean. He feigned 
to sit some time in expectation of their submission ; but 
"when the sea still advanced towards him, and began~ to 
wash him with its billows, he turned to his courtiers^, 
and remarked to them, that evcrv creature in the universe 

•Vot. I. N 
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wag ^bie and impotent, and that power resided with one 
Being: alone, in whose hands were all the elements of 
nature; who could say to the ocean, 7%ut far thaU thou 
go, and 7%o farther t uid who could level with his nod the 
most towering piles of human pride and ambition. 

The only memorable action which Canute performed 
after his return from Rome, was an expedition [1031] 
against Malcolm, king of Scotland. I>«ring the reign of 
Ethelred, a tax of a shilling a hyde had been imposnl on 
allthelands of England. It was commonly called Zlafie^lf; 
because the revenue had been employed, either in buying 
peace with the Danes, or in making preparations against 
the inroads of that hostile nation. That monarch had 
required that the same tax should be paid by Cumberland 
which was held by the Scots ; but Malcolm, a warlike 
prince, told him, tiiat as he was always able to repulse the 
banes by his own power, he would neither submit to buy 
peace of his enemies, nor pay others for rjesisting them. 
Ethelred, offended at this reply, which contained a secret 
reproach on his own* conduct, undertook an expedition 
against Cumberland ; but though he committed ravages 
upon[tbe country, he could never bring Malcolm to a tem- 
per more humble or submissive. Canute, after his ac- 
cession, summoned the Scottish king to acknowledge 
himself a vassal for Cumberland to the crown of England ; 
but Malcolm refused compliance, on pretence that he 
owed homage to those princes only who inherited that 
kingdom by right of blood. Canute was not of a tem- 
per to bear this insult; and the king of Scotland soon 
found that the sceptre was in' very different hands from 
those of the feeble and irresolute Ethelred. Upon Canute's 
appearing on the frontiers with a formidable army, 
Malcolm agreed that his grandson and heir, Duncan, 
whom he put in possession of Cumberiand, should make 
the submissions required, and that the heirs of Scotland 
jihould always acknowledge themselves vassals to England 
for that province.** 

^ Canute passed four years in peace aft^r this enterprise, 
and he died at Shaftsbury;^' leaving three sons, Sweyn, 
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Harold, and Hardicanute. Sweyn, whom he bad by bi^ 
fiist maiTiage with Alfwen, daughter of the earl of Hamp« 
shire, was crowne^ in Norway : Hardicanute, whom Emma 
bad borne him, was in possession of Denmark: Harold^- 
who was of the same marriage with Sweyn, was at that 
time in England. 

HAROLD HAREFOOT. 1035. 

Though Canute, in his treaty with Richard, duke ot 
Nonnandy, had stipulated that his children by Emma 
should succeed to the crown of England, he bad either 
considered himself as released from that engagement by 
the death of Richard, or esteemed it dangerous to leave 
an unsettled and newly-conquered kingdom in the bands 
of so young a prince as Hardicanute: he therefore ap«> 
pointed, by bis will, Harold successor to the crown* 
This prince was besides present to maintain bis claim; 
be was fovoured by all the Danes ; and he got immediately 
possession of bis father's treasures, which might he equally 
useful, whether be fiiund it necessary to proceed by force 
or intrigue in insuring his succession. On the other band, 
Hardicanute had the suffrages of the English, who, onr 
account of bis being bom among them of queen Emma, 
regarded him as their countryman ; he was favoured hy 
the articles of treaty with the duke of Normandy; and^ 
above all, bis party was espoused by earl Godwin, the 
roost powerful nobleman in the kingdom, especially in 
the province of Wessex, the chief seat of the ancient 
Engfisb. Affiiirs were likely to terminate in a civil war; 
when, by the interposition of the nobility of both parties, 
a compromise was made; and it was agreed that Harold 
should ei^oy, together with London, all the provinces 
north of the Thames, while the possession of the south 
should remain to Hardicanute ; and till that prince should 
appear and take possesnon of his dominions, Emma fixed 
her residence at Winchester, and established her authority 
over her son's share of the partition. 

Meanwhile Robert, duke of Normandy, died in a fS^ 
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gtim^ge t» the Holy Land, and being succeeded by a son,^ 
yet a minor, the two English princes, Alfred and Edward/ 
who found no longer any countenance or protection in 
that country, gladly embraced the opportunity of paying 
a visit, with a numerous retinue, to their mother Emma, 
who seemed to be placed in a state of so much power and' 
splendor at Winchester. But the face of affairs soon wore 
a melancholy aspect. Earl Godwin had been gained by 
the arts of Harold, who promised to espouse the daughter 
of that nobleman; and while the treat^r was yet a secret, 
ihese two tyrants laid a plan for the destruction of the 
English princes. Alfred was invited to London by Harold 
with many professions of friendship; but when he had 
reached Guildford, he was set upon by Godwin's vassats,- 
about six hundred of his train were murdered in the most 
eruel manner, he himself was taken prisoner, his eyes were 
put out, and he was conducted to the monastery of Ely, 
where he died soon after.^ Edward and Emma, apprised 
of the fate which was awaiting them, fled beyond sea, the 
former into Normandy, the latter into Flanders. While 
Harold, triumphing in his bloody policy, took possession, 
without resistance, of all the dominions assigned to his 
brother. 

This is the otily memorable action performed, during 
a reign of four years, by this prince, who gave so bad 
a specimen of his character, and whose bodily accom- 
plishments alone are known to us by bis appellation of 
Jfarefooi, which he acquired from his agility in running 
and walking. He died on the 14tb of April, 1039; little 
regretted or esteemed by his subjects ; and left the suc- 
cession open to his brother, Hardicanute. 

HARDICANUTE. 1039. 

Hardicanute, or Canute the Hardy, that is, the robust 
(for he too is chiefly known by his bodily accomplish- 
ments), though, by remaining so long in Denmark, be 
had been deprived of his share in the partition of the 
liiofidomi had npt abandoned his pretensions ^ and he had 
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determinfMly before Harold's death, to recover by arm^ 
4 what he had lost, either by his own negligence, or by tbt 
necessity of his affairs. On pretence of paying a visit to 
the queen dowager in Flanders, he bad assembled a fleet 
of sixty sail, and was preparing to make a descent on 
England, when intelligence of his brother's death induced 
him to sail iipmediately to London, where he was received 
in triumph, and acknowledged king without opposition. 

The first act of Hardicanute's government alTorded his 
subjects a bad prognostic of his future co^nducL He was 
to enraged at Harold, for depriving him of his share of 
the kingdom, and for the cruel treatment of bis brother 
Alfred* that, in an impotent desire of revenge against the 
^kad, h^ ordered his body to be dug up, and to be thrown 
into the Thames : and whei) it was found by some fisher- 
men, and buried in London, he ordered it again to be 
dug up, and to be thrown ag^n into the river: but it wa» 
fished up a second time, and then interred with great 
secrecy. Godwin, equally servile and insolent, submitted 
to b^ his instrument in that unnatural and brutal actran* 
That nobleman knew that he was universally believed 
to have been an accomplice in the barbarity exercised 
■■ on Alfred, and that he was on that account obnoxious to 
.Hardicanute; and perhaps he hoped, by displaying thia 
rage against Harold's memory, to Justify himself from 
having had any participation in his counsels. But prince 
Edwaid being invited over by the king, immediately on 
his appearance, preferred an accusation against Godwin 
for the murder of Alflred, and demanded Justice for that 
crime. Godwin, in order to appease the king, made him 
a magnificent present of a galley with a gilt stem, rowed 
by fourscore men, who wore each of them a gold bracelet 
on his arm, weighing sixteen ounces, and were armed and 
clothed in the most sumptuous manner. Hardicanute^ 
pleased with the splendour of this spectacle, quickly forgot 
his brother's murder;, and Qn Godwin's swearing that he 
• was innocent of the crime, he allowed him to be acquitted* 
. Though Hardicanute, before his accession, had beea 
called over by the vows of the £ngtisb« \» Moa lott tb». 
N3 
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•fiwdoos of tlie natiim bj bb miBconduet; Iwi notbin^ 
appeared more grievoiu to them, than his reiwwHig tfatt 
imp^ition of Daatgtlt, and obliging the nation to pay 
a great sum of money to the fleet which brought him 
from Denmark. The discontents ran high in many j^aces t 
in Worcester the populace rose» and put to death two of 
the coUectOTS. The king, enraged at this opposition, 
swore vengeance against the city, and ordered three 
noblemen, Godwin, duke uf Wessex, Siward, duke of 
Northumberland, and Leofric, duke of Mercm, to execute 
bis menaces with the utmost rigour. Tb^ were obliged 
to set fire to the city, and deliver it up to be plundered 
by their soldiers ; but they saved the lives of the inhabi- 
tants, whom they confined in a small island of the Sevenift 
called Bevery, tkl, by their intercesnon, they were able 
to appease the king, and obtain the pardon ^the snppU^ 
eants. ••. -^^_ 

This violent government was of short duration. Har%'< 
Canute <fied in two years after his accession, at the nup-^ 
tials of a Danish lord, which be had honoured with hH 
presence. His usual habits of intemperance were so well 
known, that, notwithstanding his robust constitutionf bis 
sudden death gave as little surprise as it cUd Sorrow to his 
Sttl^ects. 

EDWARD THE CONFESSOR. 1041. 

The English, on the death of Haidieanute, fair st 
favourable opportunity for recovering their liberty^ antf 
for shaking off the Danish yoke, under which they had 
so long laboured. Sweyn, king of Norway, the eldest 
son of Canute, was absent; and as the two last kings had 
died without issue, none of that race presented himself, 
nor any whom the Danes could support as successor to^ 
the throne. Prince Edward was fortunately at conrt on 
bis brother's demise; and though tbv descendants of 
Edmond Ironside were the true heirs of the Saxon fiunily/ 
yet their absence in so remote a country as Hungaiy, 
appeared a suflScieDt reasou for th^ exdusion to a peopW 
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Hke the £nipU»b« so little accu&tomed to observe a regulai^- 
order in the succession of their monarchs. vAll delajV; 
might be dangerous; and the present occasion musti 
hastily be embraced ; while the Danes, without concert, 
without a leader* astonished at the present incident, and 
anxious only for their personal safety, durst not oppose 
the united voio0 of the nation. '^ • 

Bdt this concurrence of circumstances in favour of 
Edward, might have flailed of its effect, had his succession: 
been opposed by Godwin, whose power, alliances, and|, 
abilities, gave him a great influence at all times, especially^ 
amidst those sodden opportunities which always attended 
a revolution of ^government, and which, either seized or 
^negiectedy commonly prove decisive. There were opposite 
veasons which divided men's hopes and fears with regard 
to Godwin's conduct On the one hand, the credit of 
that nobleman lay chiefly in Wessex, which was almost 
entirely inhabited by Engtidi : it was therefore presumed^ 
that he would second &e wishes of that people in re«» 
storing the Saxon line, and in hmnbling the Danes, fnm 
whom he, as well as they, had reason to dread, as they 
had already felt, the most grievous oppressions. On the; 
other hand, there subsisted a declared animosity between 
Edward and Godwin, on account of Alfred's murder, of 
which the latter had publicly been accused by the prinee; 
and which he might believe so deep an oiTence as could 
never, on account of any subsequent merits^ be sincerely 
pardoned^ But their common friends here interposed;- 
and representing the neeessity of their good correspond 
dence, obliged them to lay aside all jealousy and raneour^ 
and coneur in restoring liberty to their native countiy« 
Godwin onfy stipulated that Edward, as a pledge of ld». 
sinoere reconeUiation, should promise to many his 
daughter Editha; and having fortified himself by this 
alfiance, he summoned a general council at Gillingham» 
and prepared eveiy measure for securing the successKtt 
to Edward. The English were unanimous and sealous 
in their resolutions; the Danes were divided and ^« 
qiirited} anjr small opposition which appeared in this iuh 
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sembly was brow-beaten and suppressed; and Edwaid was 
erowned king^, with every demonstration of duty and 
affection. 

^ The triumph of the English, upon this signal and de- 
cisive advantage, was at first attended with some insult 
and violence against the Danes; but the king, by the 
mildness of his character, soon reconciled the latter to 
his administration, and the distinction between the two 
n^ions gradually disappeared. The Danes were inter- 
spersed with the English in most of the provinces ; they 
spoke nearly the same language, they differed little in 
their manners and laws; domestic dissensions in Denmark 
prevented, for some years, any powerful invasion from 
thence, which might awaken past animosities; and as the. 
Norman conquest, which ensued soon after, reduced both 
nations to equal subjection, there is no farther mention 
in history of any diffisrence between them. The joy, 
however, of thdr present deliverance made such impres- 
sion on the minds of the English, that they instituted 
an annual festival for celebrating that great event; and 
it was observed in some countries even to the time of 
Spellman.^ 

' The popularity wluch Edward ei^oyed on his accession, 
was not destroyed by the first act of his administration, 
his resuming all the grants of his immediate predecessors ; 
an attempt which is commonly attended with the most 
dangerous consequences. The poverty of the crown con- 
vinced the nation that this act of violence was become 
absolutely necessaiy; and as the loss fell chiefly on the 
Danes, who had obtuned large grants from the late 
kings, their countrymen, on account of their services in 
subduing the kingdom, the English were rather pleased 
to see them reduced to their primitive poverty. The 
king's severity also towards his mother, the queen- 
dowager, though exposed to some more censure, met 
not with very general disapprobation. He had hitherto 
lived on indifferent terms with that princess; he accused 
her of neglecting him and his brother during their adverse 
foitilne:^ he resvorked, ihat «i the superior qualitiefr 
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vi Canute, add his better treatment of her, had made 
her entirely indifferent to the memory of Ethelred, she 
also gave the preference to her <*bildren of the second bed; 
and always regarded Hardicanute as her fiaivourite. The 
vame reasons had probably made her unpopular in Eng* 
land;, and though her benefactions to the monks obtained 
her the favour of that order, the nation was not, in 
general, displeased to see her stripped by Edward of iuK 
nense treasures which she had amassed. He confined 
her, during^ the remainder of her life, in a monastery at 
Winchester; but carried his rigour against her no farther. 
The stories of his accusing her of a participation in her 
son Alfred's murder, and of a criminal correspondence 
with the bishop of Winchester, and also of her justifying 
herself by treading barefoot, without receiving any hurt, 
over nine burning plough-shares, were the inventions of 
the monkish historians, and were propagated and believed 
from the «Uy wonder of posterity .^^ 

The English flattered themselves that, by tbe accession 
of Edward, they were delivered for ever from the domi- 
nion ( f foreigners ; but they soon found that this evil was 
not yet entirely removed. The king had been educated 
in Normandy ; and bad contracted many intimaeies with 
the natives of that country, as well as an affection for 
thdr manners.^ The court of England was soon filled 
with Normans, who, being distinguished both by th« 
favour of Edward, and by a degree of cultivation su- 
perior to that which was attained by the English in those 
ages, soon rendered their language, customs, and laws, 
fashionable in the kingdom. The study of the French 
tongue became general among the people. The courtiers 
afSected to imitate that nation in their dress, equipage, 
and entertainments: Even tbe lawyers employed a foreign 
language in their deeds and papeiii:^^ but above all, the 
church lielt the influence and dominion of those strangers r 
Ulf and William, two Normans, who had formerly been 
the king^s chaplains, were created bishops of Dorchester 
and London. Robert, a Norman also, was promoted tv 
the see of Canterbuiy,^ and always enjoyed the higfaMt 
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favour of -his master, of which his abilities rendered him 
not unworthy. And though the king's prudence, or hit 
want of authority, made him confer almost all the civM 
and military employments on the natives, the ecclesiastical 
preferments fell often to the share of the Normans ; and 
as the latter possessed Edward's confidence, they had 
secretly a great influence on public affairs, and excited 
the Jealousy of the English, particularly of Earl Godwin.*^ 

This powerful nobleman, besides being duke or earl of 
Wessex, had the counties of Kent and Sussex annexed 
to bis government. His eldest son, Sweyn,, possessed the 
same authority in the counties of Oxford, Berks, Glouces- 
ter, and Hereford : and Harold, his second son, was duke 
of East-Anglia, and at the same time governor of Essex. 
The great authority of this family was supported by iniH 
mense possessions and powerful alliances ; and the abilities^ 
as well as ambition, of Godwin himself contributed to 
render it still more dangerous. A prince of greater 
capacity and vigour than Edward would have found it 
difficult to support the dignity of the crown under such 
circumstances; and as the haughty temper of Godwin 
made him often forget the respect due to his prince, 
Edward's animosity against him was grounded on personal 
as well as political considerations, on recent as well as 
more ancient ii\|uries. The king, in parsuaace of .hia 
engagements, had indeed married Editha, the daughter 
of Godwin ;'^ but this alliance became a fresh source of 
enmity between them. Edward's hatred of the father 
was transferred to that princess; and Editha, though 
possessed of many amiable accomplishments, could never 
acquire the confidence and affection of her husband. It 
is even pretended that, during the whole course of her 
life, he abstained from all commerce of love with her;* 
and such was the absurd admiration paid to an inviolable 
chastity during those ages [1048], that his. conduct in* 
this particular is highly celebrateid by the monkish his- 
torians, and greatly contributed to his acquiring the title 
ef saint and confessor.'* 

The most popular pretence oil which Godwin eonld' 
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(^und blf dbsflfection to tbe king and his administration} 
was to complain of the influence of the Nonnans in th« 
government; and a dedared oppontion had thence arisen 
between him and these {kvourites. It was not long before 
this animosity broke into action. Eustace, count of 
Bologne, having paid a visit to the king, passed by 
0over in his return: one of his train being refused 
entrance to a lodging whidi had been assigned him^ 
attempted to make his way by force, and in the contest 
he wounded the master of the house, r The inhabitants 
revenged this insult by the death of the stranger; the 
eount and his train took arms, and murdered the 
wounded townsman; a tumult ensued; near twenty 
persons were killed on each side; and Eustace, being 
overpowered by numbers, was obliged to save his life by 
flight from the fury of the populace* ■ He hurried imme- 
di^ely to court, and complained of the usage he bad met 
with : the kmg entered zealously into the quarrel, and 
was highly displeased that a stranger of such distinction, 
whom he luu} Invited over to his court, should, without 
any just cause, as he believed^ have felt so sensibly the 
insolence and animo^ty of his people. He gave orders to 
Godwin, in whose government Dover lay, to repair im- 
mediately to the place, and to punish the inhabitants for 
the crime : but Godwin, who desired rather to encourage 
than repress the popular discontents against foreigners, 
refused obedience, and endeavoured to throw the whole 
blame of the riot on the count of Bologne, and his reti- 
nue.'* Edwar^ touched in so sensible a point, saw tha 
necessity of exerting the royal authority; and be threat- 
ened Godwin, if he persisted in his disobedience, to make 
him feel the utmost effects of his resentment. 

The earl, perceiving a rupture to be unavoidable, and 
pleased to embark in a cause where it was likely he should 
be supported by his countrymen, made preparations for his 
own defence, or rather for an attack on Edward. Under 
pretence of repressing some disorders on the Welsh frontier. 
he secretly assembl^ a great army, and was approaching 
the Itingf who resided, without any mititaiy force, anH 
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^tbout lospicion, at Gloaeester.'^^ Edward applied fbp* 
protection to Siward, duke of Northumberlaod^ , and 
I^eofric, duke of MerGia, two powerftil noblenieny whose* 
jealousy of Godwin's greatness, as well as their duty, to 
the crown, engaged them to defend the king in th^ ex*> 
tremity. They hastened to him with such of their follow** 
ers as they could assemble on a sudden; ^nd finding the 
tlanger much greater than they had at first apprehended^, 
they issued orders for mustering all the forces within 
their respective governments, and for marching them 
Without delay to the defence of the king^s person and 
authority. Edward, meanwhile, endeavoured to gain time 
by negociation; while Godwin, who thought the king 
entirely in his power, and who was willing to save ap-^ 
pearances, fell into the snare; and not sensible that he 
ought to have no farther reserve after he had proceeded 
so far, he lost the favourable opportunity of rendering 
himself master of the govemipent. 

The English, though they haid no high idea of Edward'a 
vigour and capacity, bore him great affection on account 
of his humanity, justice, and piety, as well as the long 
race of their native kings from whom he was descended ; 
and they hastened from all quarters to defend him from 
the present danger. His army was now so considerable, 
that he ventured to take the field; and inarching to 
JLondon, he summoned a great council to judge of the 
xebellion of Godwin and bis sons. These noblemen pre- 
tended at first that they were Willing to stand their trial ; 
but having In vain endeavoured to make their adherents 
persist in rebellion, they offered to ^cftae to London, 
provided they mi^ht receive hostages for.their safety: this 
proposal being rejected, they were obliged to disband the 
remains of their forces, and have recourse to flight. 
Baldwin, earl of Flanders, gave protection to Go^Kviii 
and his three sons, Gurth, Sweyn, and Tosti ; the latter 
pf whom had married the daughter of that prince ; Harold 
and Leofwin, two other of his sons, took shelter iii Ireland, 
The estates of the father and sons were confiscated: thel^ 
goyernmehts were py&i to otheis : queen Edithk was coot- 
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fined in a monastery at Warewel : and tbe greatness of 
thb family, once so formidable, seemed now to be totally 
supplanted and overthrown. 

But Godwin bad fixed bis authority on too firm a basis, 
and he was too strongly supported by alliances, both 
foreign and domestic, not to occasion farther disturbances, 
and make new efforts for his re-estabhshment. The earl' 
of Flanders [1052] permitted him to purchase and hire 
ships ¥rithin his harbours; and Godwin, having manned 
them with his- followers, and with free-booters of all 
nations, put to sea, and attempted to make a descent at 
Sandwich. The king, informed of his preparations, had 
equipped a considerable fleet, much superior to that of. 
the enemy ; and the earl hastily, before their appearance, 
made his retreat into the Flemish harbours.^^ The English 
court, allured by the present security, and destitute of all 
vigorous counsels, allowed the seamen to disband, and the 
fleet to go to decay ;^^ while Godwin, expecting this event, 
kept his men in readiness for action. He put to sea im- 
mediately, and sailed to the Isle of Wight, where he was 
joined by Harold, with a squadron which that nobleman 
had collected in Ireland. He was now master of the sea; 
and entering every harbour in the southern coast, he seized 
all the ships,^^ and summoned his followers in those coun- 
ties, which had so long been subject to his government, to 
assist him in procuring justice to himself, his family, and 
his country, against the tyranny of foreigners. Reinforced 
by great numbers from all quarters, he entered the 
Thames} and appearing before London, threw every thing 
into confusion. The king alone seemed resolute to defend 
himself to the last extremity; but the interposition of the 
English nobility, many of whom favoured Godwin's pre- 
tensions, made Edward hearken to t^rms of accom- 
modation ; and the feigned humility of the earl, who dis- 
claimed all intentions of offering violence to his sovereign, 
and desired only to justify himself by a fair and open trial, 
paired the way for his more easy admission. It was stipu- 
lated, that he should give hostages for hb good behaviour, 
and that the primate and all the foreigners should be 

Vol. I. O 
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banished: by this treaty, the pratent danfer of a civil war 
was obviated, but the authority of the crown was consi- 
derably impaired, or rather entirely annihilated. Edward, 
sensible that he had not power sufficient to secure Godwin's 
hostages in England, sent them over to his kinsman, the 
young duke of Nonnand^. 

Godwin's death, which happened soon after, while he 
was sitting at table with the king, prevented him from 
farther estabfishing the authority which he had acquired, 
and from reducing Edward to still greater subjection. 
ISee note £, ai the end if this Fol.'\ He was succeeded 
in the government of Wessex, Sussex, Kent, and Essex, 
and in the office of steward of the household, a place of 
great power, by bis son Harold, who was actuated by an 
ambition equal to that of his father, and was superior 
to him in address, in insinuation, and in virtue. By 
a modest and gentle demeanor, he acquired the good-wiU 
of Edward; at least softened that hatred which the prince 
had so long borne his family ;^7 and gaining every day 
new partisans by his bounty and aflfability, he proceeded 
in a more silent, and therefore a more dangerous manner, 
to the increase of his authority. The king, who had not 
sufficient vigour directly to oppose his progress, knew of 
no other expedient than that hasardous one, of raising 
him a rival in the family of Leoftic, duke of Mercia, 
whose son Algar was invested with the government of 
East-Anglia, which, before the banishment of Harold, had 
belonged to the latter nobleman. But this policy, of 
balancing opposite parties, required a more steady hand 
to manage it than that of Edward, and naturally produced 
faction, and even civil broils, among nobles of such mig^hty 
and independent authority. Algar was soon after expelled 
his government by the intrigues and power of Harold; 
but being protected by Griffith, prince of Wales, who 
had married his daughter, as well as by the power of 
his father Leefric, he obliged Harold to submit to an 
Accommodation, and was reinstated in the government 
of East-Anglia. This peace was not of long duration : 
Harold^ taJ^Ag^ndvantap of Leofric's deaths which hap- 
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|>ened soon after, expelled Algar anew, and banished 
him the kingdom : and though that nobleman made a 
fresh irruption into East-Anglia with an army of Nor- 
wegians, and over-ran the countiy, bis death soon free<| 
Harold from the pretensions of so dangerous a rival. 
Edward, the eldest son of Alg^ar, was indeed advanced to 
the government of Mercia; but the balance, which tiie 
king desired to establish between those potent fiuniliet, 
was wholly lost, and the influence of Harold peatly 
preponderated. 

The death of Siward, duke of Northumberland [1055}, 
made the way still more open to the ambition of that 
nobleman. Siward, besides his other merits, bad acquired 
honour to England, by his successful conduct in the only 
foreigpi enterprise undertaken during the reign of Edward. 
Duncan, king of Scotland, was a prince of a gentle dis- 
position, but possessed not the genius requisite for go- 
verning a country so turbulent, and so much infested by 
the intrigues and animosities of the great. Macbeth, 
a powerful nobleman, and neariy allied to the crown, not 
content with curbin|p the king^s authority, carried still 
farther his pestilent ambition : he put his sovereign to 
death ; chased Makolm Kenmore, his son and heir, into 
England; and usurped the crown. Siward, whose daughter 
was married to Duncan, embraced, by Edward's orders, 
the protection of this distressed fami^: he marched an 
army into Scotland'; and having defeated and killed 
Macbeth in battle, he restored Malcolm to the throne of 
his ancestors.'^ Tliis service, added to his former connec- 
tions with the royal family of Scotland, brought a great 
accession to the authority of Siward in the north; but as 
he had lost his eldest son, Osbeme, in the action with 
Macbeth, it proved in the issue fatal to his family. His 
second son, Waltheof, appeared, on his fother*s death, 
too young to be entrusted with the government of Nor- 
thumberland ; and Harold's influence obtained that duke- 
dom for his own brother Tosti. 

There are two circumstances related of Siward, which 
ifiscover his high sense of honour, and his martial disposi- 
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't)on. Wben inteUigence was brought him of his 8on 
Osberoe'c death, he was inconsolable ; till he heard that 
the wound was received in the breast, and that he had 
behaved with great gallantry in the action. When he 
ibund his own death approaching, he ordered his servants 
to clothe him in a complete suit of armour ; and sitting 
erect on the couch, with a spear in his hand, declared that 
in that posture, the only one worthy of a warrior, he 
would patiently await the fatal moment. 

The king, now worn out with cares and infirmities, felt 
himself far advanced in the decline of life; and haviujg no 
issue himself, began to think of appointing a successor to 
the kingdom. He sent a deputation to Hungaiy, to invite 
over his nephew, Edward, son of his elder brother, and the 
only remaining heir of the Saxon line. That prince, whose 
succession to the crown would have been easy and un- 
disputed, came to England with his children, Edgar, sur- 
- named Atheling, Margaret and Christina ; but his death, 
which happened a few days after his arrival, threw the 
king into new difficulties. He saw, that the great power 
and ambition of Harold had tempted him to think of 
obtaining possession of the throne on the first vacancy* 
Jnd that Edgar, on account of his youth and inexperience, 
was very unfit to oppose the pretensions of so popular and 
enterprising a rivad. The animosity which he had long 
borne to earl Godwin, riiade him averse to the succession 
of his son ; and he could not, without extreme reluctance, 
think of an increase of grandeur to a family which had 
■ risen on the ruins of royal authority, and which, by the 
murder of Alfred, his brother, had contributed so much to 
the weakening of the Saxon hne. In this uncertainty he 
secretly cast his eye towards his kinsman, William Duke 
. of Normandy, as the only person whose power, and re- 
putation, and capacity, could support any destination 
which he might make in his fovour, to the exclusion of 
Harold and his faroily.^^ 

This famous prince was natural son of Robert duke of 
Normandy, by Harlotta, daughter of a tanner in Falaise,^ 
. and was veiy early established in that gi^deur from which 
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his birth ^seemed to have set bim at so preat a distance. 
While he was but nine years of a^, bis father had resolved 
to undertake a pilgrimage to Jerusalem ; a fashionable act 
of devotion, which had taken place of the pilgrimages to 
Rome, and which, as it was attended with more difficulty 
and danger, and carried those religious adventurers to 
the first sources of Christianity, appeared to them more 
pieritorious. Before his departure, he assembled the 
states of the dutcby ; and informing them of his design, 
he engaged them to swear allegiance to his natural son, 
William, whom, as be had no legitimate issue, he intended, 
in case he should die in the pilgrimage, to leave successor 
to his dominions.^^ As he was a prudent prince, he could 
not but foresee the great inconveniencies which must 
attend this journey, and this settlement of his succession ; 
arising from the perpetual turbulency of the great, the 
claims of other branches of the ducal family, and the 
. power of the French monarch : but all these considerations 
were surmounted by the prevailing zeal for pilgrimages ;^ 
and probably the more important they were, the more 
would Robert exult in sacrificing them to what he imagined 
to be his religious duty. 

This prince, as he had apprehended, died in his pil- 
grimage; and the minority of his son was attended with 
all those disorders which were almost unavoidable in that 
situation. The licentious nobles, freed from the awe of 
sovereign authority, broke out into personal animosities 
against each other, and made the whole country a scene 
of war and devastation.^^ Roger, count of Toni, and Alain, 
count of Britanny, advanced claims to the ^minion of the 
state ; and Henry I. king of France, thought the oppor-* 
tunity favourable for reducing the power of a vassal, 
who had originally acquired his settlement in so violent 
and Invidious a manner, and who had long appeared for- 
midable to his sovereign.^ The regency established by 
Robert encountered great difficulties in supporting the 
government under this complication of dangers ; and the 
young prince, when he came to maturity, found himself 
ireduced tq a very low condition. But the great qoalitiesi 
03 
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which he soon displayed in the field and in the cabinet^ 
gave encouragement to his friends, and struck a terror 
into his enemies. He opposed himself on all sides against 
his rebellious subjects, and against foreign invaders; and 
by his valour and conduct prevailed in every action. He 
obliged the French king to grant him peace on reasonable 
terms; he expelled all pretenders to the sovereignty; and 
be reduced his turbulent barons to pay submission to his 
authority, and to suspend their mutual animosities. The 
natural severity of his temper appeared in a rigorous ad- 
ministration of justice ; and having found the happy effects 
of this plan of government, without which the laws in those 
ages became totally impotent, he regarded it as a fixed 
maxim, that an inflexible conduct was the first duty of 
a sovereign. 

The tranquillity which he had established in his domi- . 
nions, bad given William leisure to pay a visit to the 
king of England during the time of Godwin's banishment; 
and be was received in a manner suitable to the great re- 
putation which he had acquired, to the relation by which 
he was connected with Edward, and to the obligations 
which that prince owed to his family.^* On the return 
of Godwin, and the expulsion of the Norman favourites, 
Robert, archbishop of Canterbury, had, before his depar- 
ture, persuaded Edward to think of adopting William as his 
successor; a counsel which was favoured by the king's 
aversion to Godwin, his prepossessions for the Normans, 
and his esteem of the duke. That prelate, therefore, 
received a commission to inform William of the king's 
intentions in his favour; and he was the first person that 
opened the mind of the prince to entertain those am- 
bitious hopes.^® But Edward, irresolute and feeble in his 
purpose, finding that the English would more easily ac- 
quiesce in the restoration of the Saxon line, had, in the 
mean time, invited his brother's descendants from Hun- 
gary, with a view of having them recognised heirs to the 
crown. The death of his nephew, and the inexperience 
and unpromising qualities of young Edgar, made him 
lesume hit fonner intentions in fevour of the duke of 
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Normandy ; though his avtraion to bazardouc'enterprites 
engaged Una to postpone th«! execution, and even to keep 
his purpose secret from all his ministers. 

Harold, meanwhile, proceeded, after a more open 
manner, in increasing his popularity, in establishing his 
power, and in preparing the way for his advancement on 
the first vacancy; an event which, from the age and infir- 
mities of the king, appeared i)ot very distant. But there 
was still an obstacle, .which it was requisite for him pre- 
viously to overcome. Earl Godwin, when restored to bis 
power and fortune, had given hostages for his good be*- 
faaviour; and among the rest, one son and one grandson, 
whom Edward, for greater secvirity, as has been related, 
bad consigned to the custody of the duke of Normandy. 
Harold, though not aware of the duke's being his compe- 
titor, was uneasy that such neair relations should be de- 
tained prisoners in a foreign country ; and he was afraid 
lest William should, in favour of Edgar, retain these 
pledges as a check on the ambition of any other pretender. 
He represented, thereibre, to the king, his unfeigned sub- 
mission to royal authority, his steady duty to his prince, 
and the little necessity there was, aiter such a uniform 
trial of his obedience, to detain any longer those hostages 
who had been required on the first composing of civil 
discords. By these topics, enforced by his great power, 
he extorted the king's consent to release them ; and in 
order to effect his purpose, he immediately proceeded, 
with a numerous retinue, on his journey to Normandy. 
A tempest drove him on tlie territory of Guy count of 
Pontfaieu, who, being informed of his quality, imme- 
diately detained him prisoner, and demanded an exor- 
bitant sum for his ransom. Harold found means to convey 
intelligenoe of his situation to the duke of Normandy; 
and represented, that while he was proceeding to Air 
court, in execution of a commission from the king of 
England, he had met with this harsh treatment from the 
mercenary disposition of the count of Ponthieo. 

William was immediately sensible of the importance of 
the incident He foresaw, that if he could once gain Harol<i^ 
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«itber by favours or menaces, his way to the'^throne of 
England would be open, and Edward would meet with 
ho farther obstacle in executing the favourable intentions 
which he had entertained in his behalf. He sent, therefore, 
a messenger to Guy, in order to demand the liberty of his 
prisoner; and that nobleman, not dx^ring to refuse so great 
•a prince, put Harold into the hands of the Norman, who 
■conducted him to Ro&en. William received him with 
every demonstration of respect and. friendship; and after 
showing himself disposed to comply with his desire, in 
delivering up the hostages, he took an opportunity of 
disclosing to him the great secret, of his pretensions to 
the crown of England, and of the will which Edward 
iitended to make ui his favour. He desired the assistance 
•«f Harold in perfecting that design ; he made professions 
••f the utmost gratitude in return for so great an obliga- 
tion ; he promised that the present grandeur of Harold's 
-family, which supported itself with difficulty under the 
iealousy and hatrei of Edward, should receive new increase 
from a successor, who would he so greatly beholden to him 
for his advancement. Harold was surprised at this deda- 
lation of the duke; but being sensible that he should 
never recover his own liberty, much less that of his 
iNTother and nephew, if he refused the demand, he feigned 
a compliance with William, • renounced all hopes of the 
crown for himself, and professed his sincere intention of 
supporting the will of Edward, and seconding the preten- 
sions of the duke of Normandy. William, to bind him 
faster to his interests, besides offering him one of his 
daughters in marriage, required him to take an oath 
that he would fulfil his promises ; and in order to render 
the oath more obligatory, he employed an artifice well* 
suited to the ignorance aind superstition of thm age. He 
secretly conveyed under the altar, on which Harold agreed 
to swear, the reliques of some of the most reverend mar- 
tyrs; and when Harold had taken the oath, he shewed 
him the reliques, and admonished him to observe reli- 
giously an engagement which had been ratified by so 
tremendous a sanctlon.^^ xhe English nobleman was 
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astonished ; but dissembling his concern, he renewed the 
same professions, and was dismissed with all the marks 
of mutual confidence by the duke of Normandy. 

When Harold found himself at liberty, his ambition 
suggested casuistry sufficient to justify to him the violation 
of an oath, which had been extorted from him by fear, and 
which, if fulfilled, might be attended with the subjection 
of his native country to a foreign power. He continued 
still to practise every art of popularity; to increase the 
number of his partisans ; to reconcile the minds of the 
English to the idea of his succession; to revive their 
hatred of the Normans; and, by an ostentation of his 
power and influence, to deter the timorous Edward from 
executing his intended destination in favour of William. 
Fortune, about this time, threw two incidents in his way, 
by which he was enabled to acquire general favour, and to 
increase the character which he had already attained, of 
virtue and abilities. 

The Welsh, though a less formidable enemy than the 
Danes, had long been accustomed to infest the western 
borders ; and after committing spoil on the low countries, 
they usually made a hasty retreat into their mountains, 
where they were sheltered from the pursuit of their ene- 
mies, and were ready to seize the first favourable oppor- 
tunity of renewing their depredations. Griffith, the 
feigning prince, had greatly distinguished himself in 
those incursions ; and his name had become so terrible to 
the English, that Harold found he could do nothing 
more acceptable to the public, and more honourable for 
himself, than the suppressing of so dangerous an enemy. 
He formed the plan of an expedition against Wales; and 
having prepared some light-armed foot to pursue the 
natives into their fastnesses, some cavalry to scour the 
open country, and a squadron of ships to attack the sea- 
coast, he employed at once all these forces against the 
Welsh, prosecuted his advantages with vigour, made no 
intermission in his assaults, and at last reduced the 
enemy to such distress, that, in order to prevent their 
tot^ de9truction, the^ made a sacrifice of their prince, 
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whose head they cut off, and sent to Harold; and they 
were content to receive as their sovereigns, two Welsh 
noblemen appointed by Edward to rule over them. The 
other incident was no less honourable to Harold. 

Tosti, brother of this nobleman, who had been created 
duke of Northumberland, being of a violent tyrannical 
temper, had acted with such cruelty and injustice, that 
the inhabitants rose in rebellion, and chased him from bis 
government. Morcar and Edwin, two brothers, who pos- 
sessed great power in those parts, and who were grandsons 
of the great duke Leofric, concurred in the insurrection ; 
and the former, being elected duke, advanced with an 
army to oppose Harold, who was commissioned by the 
king to reduce and chastise the Northumbrians. Before 
the armies came to action, Morcar, well acquainted with 
the generous disposition of the EInglish commander, en- 
deavoured to justify his own conduct. He represented 
to Harold, that Tosti had behaved in a manner unworthy 
of the station to which he was advanced, and no one, 
not even a brother, could support such tyranny, without 
participating, in some degree, of the infamy attending 
it ; that the Northumbrians, accustomed to a legal admi- 
nistration, and regarding it as their birth-right, were 
willing to submit to the king, but required a govenior 
who would pay regard to their rights and privileges ; that 
they had been taught by their ancestors, that death was 
preferable to servitude, and had taken the field, deter- 
mined to perish, rather than suffer a renewal of those 
indignities to which they had so long been exposed; 
and they trusted that Harold, on reflection, would not 
defend in another that violent conduct, from which he 
himself, in bis own government, had always kept at so 
great a distance. This vigorous remonstrance was accom- 
panied with such a detail of facts, so well supported, that 
Harold found it prudent to abandon his brother's cause ; 
and returning to Edward, he persuaded him to pardon the 
Northumbrians, and to confirm Morcar in the government. 
He even married the sister of that nobleman ;^ and by 
bis interest, procured Edwin, the younger brotiieri to he 
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elected into the govertiment of Mercia. Tosti ui a rag« 
departed the kingdom, and took shelter in Flanders with 
earl Baldwin, his fiather-in-law. 

By this marriage Harold broke all measures with the 
dake of Normandy ; and William clearly perceived that 
he could no longer rely on the oaths and promises which 
he had extorted from him» But the English nobleman 
was now in such a situation, that he deemed it no longer 
necessary to dissemble. He had, in bis conduct towards 
the Northumbrians, given such a specimen of his mode- 
ration as had gained him the affections of his couhtrymen. 
He saw that almost all England was engaged in bis in- 
terests; while he himself possessed the government of 
Westex, Morcar that of Northumberland, and Edwin that 
Of Mercia. He now openly aspired to the succession ; and 
tnftisted, that since it was necessary, by the confession 
of ail, to set aside the royal family, on account of the 
imbecility of Edgar, the sole surviving heir, there was no 
one so capable of filling^ the throne as a nobleman of great 
power, of matttre age, of long experience, of ap)XOved 
courage and abilities, who, being a native of the kingdom, 
would effectually secure it against the dominion and 
tyranny of foreigners. Edward, broken with age and in- 
firmities, saw the difficulties too great for him to en- 
counter; and though his inveterate prepossessions kept 
him from seconding the pretensions of Harold, he took 
but feeble and irresolute steps for securing the succession 
to the duke of Normandy. [See note F, ai the end of thie 
f^l."] While he continued in this uncertainty, he was 
surprised by sickness, which brought him to his grave» 
on the fifth of Januaiy 1066, in the sixty-fifth year uf his 
Age, and twenty-fifth of bis reign. 

This prince, to whom the monks gave the title of saint 
and confessor, was the last of the Saxon line that ruled in 
England. Though his reign was peaceable and fortunate, 
he owed his prosperity less to his own abilities tban to 
the conjunctures of the times. The Danes, employed in 
other enterprises, attempted not those incursions which 
had been so troublesome to all his predecessors^ and £atal 
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to some. of them* The facility of his disposition made 
him acquiesce under the government of Godwin and his 
son Harold ; and the abilities, as well as the power, of 
these noblemen enabled them, while they were entrusted 
with authority, to preserve domestic peace and tranquil- 
lity. The most commendable circumstance of EdwardV 
government, was his attention to the administration of 
justice, and his compiling, for that purpose, a body of 
laws, which he collected from the laws of Ethelbert, Ina,' 
and Alfred. This compilation, though now lost (for the 
laws that pass under Edward's name were composed after- 
wards) ,^9 was long the. object of affection to the EngUsh 
nation. 

Edward the Confessor was the first that touched for 
the king's evil: the opinion of. his sanctity procured belief 
to "this cure among the people : his successors regarded it 
as a part of their state and grandeur to uphold the same 
opinion. It has been continued down to our time ; and 
the practice was first dropped by the present royal family, 
who observed, that it could no longer give amazement 
even to the populace, and was attended with ridicule in 
the eyes of all men of understanding. 

HAROLD. 1066. 

Harold had so well prepared matters before the death 
of Edward, that he immediately stepped into the vacant 
throne ; and his accession was attended with as little 0]>- 
position and disturbance, as if he had succeeded by the 
most undoubted hereditary title. The citizens of London 
were his zealous partisans ; the bishops and clergy had 
adopted his cause ; and all the powerful nobility, con- 
nected with bim by alliance or friendship, willingly 
seconded his pretensions. The title of Edgar Atheling 
was scarcely mentioned; much less the clum of the duk^ 
of Normandy: and Harold, assembling his partisans^ 
received the crown from their hands, without waiting 
for the free deliberation of the states, or regularly sub^ 
mitting the question to their determination,*^ If any wore 
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averse to this measure, they were obliged to conceal their 
sentiments ; and the new prince, taking a general silence 
for consent, and founding his title on the supposed suf- 
frages of the people, which appeared unanimous, was, 
on the day immediately succeeding Edward's death, 
crowned and anointed king, by Aldred archbishop of 
York. The whole nation seemed joyfully to acquiesce in. 
his elevation. 

The first 83rmptom8 of danger which the king discovered 
came from abroad, and from his own brother Tosti, who 
bad submitted to a voluntary banishment in Flanders. 
Enraged at the successful ambition of Harold, tp which 
be hiimself had fallen a victim, he filled the court of 
Baldwin with complaints of the injustice which he had 
suffered : he engaged the interest of that family against 
his brother: he endeavoured to form intrigues with some 
of the discontented nobles in England : be sent his emis- 
saries to Norway, in order to rpuse to arms the free- 
booters of that kingdom, and to excite their hopes of 
reaping advantage from the unsettled state of affiiirs on 
the usurpation of the new king: and that he might, 
render the combination mpre formidable,, he made 
journey to Normandy ; in expectation that the duke, wli(». 
had married Matilda, another daughter of Baldwin 
would, in revenge of bis own wrongs, as well as those of 
Tosti, second, by his counsels and forces, the projected 
invasion of England.^ ^ 

The duke of Normandy, when be first received intel- 
ligence of Harold's intrigues and accession, had been 
moved to the highest pitch of indignation; but that he 
might give the better colour to his pretensions, he sent 
an emlMkssy to England, upb^adding that prince witii his 
breach of faith, and summoning him to resign inune- 
diately possession of the kingdom. Harold repUed to the 
Norman ambassadors, that the oath, with which be wa» 
reproached, had been extorted by the well grounded 
fear of violence, and could never, for that reason, be re-, 
garded as obligatpry : that he had had no commission,, 
cither from the late king or the statetf of England, wIm 
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alone eould dispose of the crown» to make any tender of 
the succession to the duke of Normandy; and if be, 
a private person, bad assumed so much authority, and 
had even voluntarily sworn to support the duke's pre- 
tensions, the oath was unlawful, and it was his duty to 
seize the first opportunity of breaking it : that be bad 
obtained the crown by the unanimous suffrages of the 
people ; and should prove himself totally unworthy of their 
fiivour, did he not strenuously maintain those national 
liberties, with whose protection they bad entrusted him : 
and that the duke, if he made any attempt by force 
of arms, should experience the power of an united 
nation,, conducted by a prince, who, sensible of the obli> 
gations imposed on him by his royal dignity, was deter- 
mined that the same moment should put a period to bis 
life and to his government.^ 

This answer was no other than William expected ; and 
he had previously fixed his resolution of making an 
attempt upon England. Consulting only bis courage, 
his resentment, and his ambition, be overkx>ked all the 
difficulties inseparable from an attack on a great king- 
dom by such inferior force, and be saw only the cir- 
cumstances which would fiacilitate his enterprise. He 
considered that England, ever since the accession of 
Canute, had ei^oyed pntfound tranquillity, during a pe- 
riod of near fifty years ; and it would require time for Its 
soldien, enervated by long peace, to learn discipline, and 
its generals experience. He knew that it was entirely 
unprovided with fortified towns, by which it could prolong 
the war; but must venture Its whole fortune in one de- 
eisive action against a veteran enemy, who, being once 
master of the field, would be In a condition to overrun 
tile kingdom. He saw that Harold, though he had given 
proo&of vigour and bravery, had newly mounted i throne, 
which he bad acquired by fection, from which he had 
excluded a very ancient royal family, and which was likely 
to totter under him by its own instability, much more if 
shaken by any violent external impalse. And he hoped, 
that the very circumstance of his crossing the sea, quitting 
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his own country, and leaving himself no hopes of retreat ; 
as it would astonish the enemy by the boldness of the en- 
terprise, would inspirit his soldiers by despair, and rouse 
them to sustain the imputation of the Norman arms. 

The Normans, as they had long been distinguished by 
valour among all the European nations, had at this time 
attained to the highest pitch of military glory. Besides 
acquiring by arms such a noble territory in France, besides 
defending it against continual attempts of the French 
monarch and all its neighbours, besides exerting many 
acts of vigour under their present sovereign ; they had, 
about this very time, revived their ancient fame, by the 
most hazardous exploits, and the most wonderful successes, 
in the other extremity of Europe. A few Norman adven- 
turers in Italy had acquired such an ascendant not only 
over the Italians and Greeks, but the Germans and Sa 
racens, that they expelled those foreigners, procured to 
themselves ample establishments, and laid the foundation 
of the opulent kingdom of Naples and Sicily.^^ These 
enterprises of men, who were all of them vassals in Nor- 
mandy, many of them banished for faction and rebellion i 
excited the ambition of the haughty William ; who dis- 
dained, after such examples of fortune and valour, to be 
deterred from making an attack on a neighbouring country, 
where he could be Supported by the whole force of his 
principality. 

The situation also of Europe inspired William with 
hopes, that, besides his brave Normans, he might em- 
ploy against England the flower of the military force 
which was dispersed in all the neighbouring states. 
France, Germany, and the Low Countries, by the progress 
of the feudal institutions, were divided and subdivided 
into many principalities and baronies; and the posses- 
sors, enjoying the civil jurisdiction within themselves, as 
well as the right of arms, acted, in many respects, as 
independent sovereigns, and maintained their properties 
and privileges less by the authority of laws than by their 
own force and valour. A military spirit had universally 
diffused itself throughout Europe ; and the several leaders. 
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wbose minds were elevated by their princely situation* 
g^reedily embraced the most hazardous enterprises ; and 
bein^ accustomed to nothing from their infancy but 
recitals of the success attending wars and battles, they 
were prompted by a natural ambition to imitate those 
adventures, which they heard so much celebrated, and 
which were so much exaggerated by the credulity of the 
age. United, however loosely, by their duty to one 
superior lord, and by their connections with the great 
body of the community to which they belonged, they 
desired to spread their fame each beyond his own district ; 
and in all assemblies, whether instituted for civil de- 
liberations, for military expeditions, or merely for show 
and entertainment, to outshine each other by the repu- 
tation of strength and prowess. Hence their genius for 
chivalry; hence their impatience of peace and tran- 
quillity ; and hence their readiness to embark in any dan- 
gerous enterprise, how little soever interested in its failure 
or success, 

William, by his power, his courage, and his abilities, 
had long maintained a pre-eminence among those haughty 
chieftains; and everyone who desired to signalize himself 
by his address in military exercises, or his valour in action, 
had been ambitious of acquiring a reputation in the court 
and in the armies of Normandy. Entertained with that 
hospitality and courtesy which distinguished the age, they 
had formed attachments with the prince, and greedily 
attended to the prospects of the' signal gloiyand elevation 
which he promised them in return for their concurrence 
in an expedition against England. The more grandeur 
there appeared in the attempt, the more it suited their 
romantic spirit : the fame of the intended invasion was 
already diffused everywhere: multitudes crowded to 
tender to the duke their service, with that of their vassals 
and retainers :^ and WilKam found less difficulty in com- 
pleting his levies, than in choosing the most veteran 
forces, and in rejecting the offers of those who were im- 
patient to acquire fame under so renowned a leader. 

.Asides these advantages, which William owed to his 
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personal valour aimI g^od conduct ; be was indebted to 
fortune for procuring him some assistance, and also for 
removing many obstacles which it was natural for him to 
expect in an undertaking, in which all .his neighbours 
were so deeply interested. Conan, count of Britanny, 
was his mortal enemy : in order to throw a damp upon 
the duke's enterprise, he chose this conjuncture for 
reviving his claim to Normandy itself; and he required, 
that in case of William's success agadnst England, the 
possession of that dutchy should devolve to him.^^ But 
Conan died suddenly after making this demand; and 
Hoel, his successor, instead of adopting the malignity, or, 
more properly speaking, the prudence of his predecessor, 
zealously seconded the duke's views, and sent his eldest 
sou, Alain Fergant, to serve under him with a body of 
five thousand Britons. The counts of Ai\)ou and of 
Flanders encouraged their subjects to engage in tbe ex- 
pedition; and even the court of France, though it might 
justly fear the aggrandizement of so dangerous a vassal, 
pursued not its interests on this occasion with sufficient 
vigour and resolution. Philip I. the reigning monarch, 
was a minor; and William, having communicated his 
project to tbe council, having desired assistance, and 
offered to do homage, in case of his success, for the crown 
of England, was indeed openly ordered to lay aside all 
thoughts of the enterprise ; but the earl of Flanders, his 
father-in-law, being at the head of the regency, favoured 
under-hand his levies, and secretly encouraged the adven- 
turous nobility to inlist undsr the standard of the duke 
of Normandy. 

The emperor, Heniy IV. besides openly giving all his 
vassals permission to embark in this expedition, which so 
much engaged the attention of Europe, promised his pro- 
tection to tbe dutchy of Normandy during the absence of 
.the prince, and thereby enabled him to employ his whole 
force in the invasion of England.^ But the most impor- 
tant ally, whom William gained by his negociations, was 
the pope, who had a mighty influence tfver the ancient 
. barons, no less devout in their religious principlea, than 
P3 
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valorous in their military enterprises. The Roman pontiff^ 
after an insensible progress during several ages of darkness 
and ignorance, began now to lift his head openly above all 
the princes of Europe ; to assume the office of a mediator* 
or even an arbiter, in the quarrels of the greatest mo- 
narclis ; to interpose in all secular aflfairs; and to obtrude 
his dictates as sovereign laws on his obsequious disciples. 
It was a sufficient motive to Alexander II. the reigning 
pope, for embracing William's quarrel, that he alone had 
made an appeal to his tribunal, and rendered him umpire 
of the dispute between him and Harold; but there were 
other advantages which that pontiff foresaw must result 
from the conquest of England by the Norman arms* That 
kingdom, though at first converted by Romish missionaries, 
though it [had afterwards advanced some farther steps 
towards subiection to Rqme, maintained still a consider- 
able independance in its ecclesiastical administration; 
and forming a world within itself, entirely separated 
from the rest of Europe, it had hitherto proved inacces- 
sable to those exorbitant claims which supported the 
grandeur of the papacy. Alexander therefare hoped, that 
the French and Norman barons, if successful in their 
enterpnse, might import into that countiy a more devoted 
reverence to the holy see, and bring the English churches 
to a nearer conformity with those of the continent. He 
declared immediately in favour of William's claim ; pro- 
nounced Harold a perjured usurper; denounced excom- 
munication against him and his adherents ; and the more 
to encourage the duke of Normandy in his enterprise, he 
tent him a consecrated banner, and a ring with one of 
St. Peter's hairs in it.*^ Thus were all the ambition and 
violence of that invasion covered over safely with the broad 
mantle of religion. 

The greatest difficulty which William had to encounter 
in his preparations, arose from his own subjects in Nor- 
mandy. The states of the dutchy were assembled at Lisle- 
bonne; and supplies being demanded for the intended 
enterprise, which promised so much glory and advantage 
'to their country, there appeared 9 reluctance in many 
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members, both to grant sums so much beyond the com- 
mon measure of taxes in that age» and to set a precedent 
of performing their military service at a distance from 
their own country. The duke, finding it dangerous to 
solicit them in a body, conferred separately with the 
richest individuals in the province ; and beginning with 
those on whose affections he most relied, he gradually 
engaged all of them to advance the sums demanded. 
The count of Longueville seconded him in this negoci- 
ation; as did the count of Mortaigne, Odo bishop of 
Baieux, and especially William Fitz4>sborne, count of 
Breteuil, and constable of the dutchy. £very person, 
when he himself was once engaged, endeavoured to bring 
over others ; and at last the states themselves, after stipu- 
lating that this concession should be no precedent, voted 
that they would assist their prince to the utmost in his 
intended enterprise.^^ 

William had now assembled a fleet of three thousand 
vessels great and small,^^ and had selected an army of 
sixty thousand men from among those numerous supplier 
which from every quarter solicited to be received into his 
service. The camp bore a splendid yet a martial appear- 
ance, from the discipline of the men, the beauty and vigour 
of the horses, the lustre of the arms, and the accoutre- 
ments of both; but ^bove all, from the high names of no- 
bility who engaged under the banners of the duke of 
Normandy. The ipofit celebrated were Eustace count of 
Boulogne, Aimeri de Thouars, Hugh d'Estaples, William 
d'Evreux, Geoffrey de Rotrou, Roger de Beaumont, 
William de Warenne, Roger de Montgomery, Hugh de 
Grantmesnil, Charles Martel, and Geoflfrey Giffard.^ 
To these bold chieftains William held up the spoils of 
England as the prize of their valour ; and, pointing to 
the opposite shore, called to them, that there was the 
field, on which they must erect trophies to their name, 
and fix their establishments. 

While he was making these mighty preparations, th« 
duke, that he might encrease the number of Harold'i 
enemies^ excited the inveterate rancour of Tosti^ wi 
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encouraged him, in concert with Harold Halfagar, king 
of Norway, to infest the coasts of England. Tosti, having 
collected about sixty vessels in the ports of Flanders, put 
to sea; and after committing some depredations on the 
south and east coasts, he sailed to Northumberland, and 
was there joined by Halfagar, who came over with a great 
armament of three hundred sail. The combined fleets 
entered the Humber^ and disembarked the troops, who 
began to extend their depredations on all sides; when 
Morcar earl of Northumberland, and Edwin earl of 
Mercia, the king's brother-in-law, having hastily collected 
some forces, ventured to give them battle. The action 
ended in the defeat and flight of these two noblemen. 

Harold, informed of this defeat, hastened with an army 
to the protection of his people; and expressed the utmost 
ardour to show himself worthy of the crown which had 
been conferred upon him. This prince, though he was 
not sensible of the full extent of his danger, from the 
great combination against him, had employed every art 
of popularity to acquire the affections of the public; and 
he gave so many proofis of an equitable and prudent ad- 
ministration, that the English found no reason to repent 
the choice which they had made of a sovereign. They 
flocked from all quarters to join his standard; and as 
soon as he reached the enemy at Standford, he found him> 
self in a condition to give them battle. [Sept. 35.] The 
action was bloody; but the victory was decisive on the side 
of Harold^ and ended in the total rout of the Norve- 
gians, together with the death of Tosti and Halfagar. 
Even the Norvegian fleet fell into the hands of Harold ; 
who had the generosity to give prince Olave, the son of 
Halfagar, his liberty, and allow bun to depart with twenty 
vessels. But he had scarcely time to rejoice for this vic- 
tory^ When he received the intelligence that the duke of 
Normandy was landed with a great army in the south of 
England. 

The Norman fleet and army had been assembled early in 
the summer, at •the mouth of the small river Dive, and all 
the troojfM had been instantly embarked; but the wind^ 
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proved long contrary, and detained them in that harbour. 
The authority, however, of the duke, the good discipline 
maintained among the seamen and soldiers, and the great 
care in supplying them with provisions, had prevented 
any disorder; when at last the wind became favourable, 
and enabled them to sail along the coast till they reached 
St. Valori. There were, however, several vessels lost in 
t^is short passage ; and as the wind again proved contrary, 
the army began to imagine that Heaven had declared 
against them, and that, notwithstanding the pope's bene- 
diction, they were destined to certam destruction. These 
bold warriors, who despised real dangers, were veiy subject 
to the dread of imaginary ones; and many of them began 
to mutiny, some of them even to desert their colours; 
when the duke, in order to support their drooping 
hopes, ordered a procession to be made with the reliques 
of St. Valori,^* and prayers to be said for more favourable 
weather. The wind instantly changed; and as this in- 
cident happened on the eve of the feast of St. Michael, 
the tutelar saint of Normandy, the soldiers, keying 
they saw the hand of Heaven in all these concurring 
circumstances, set out with the greatest alacrity: they 
met with no opposition on their passage : a great fleet, 
which Harold had assembled, and which had cruised all 
summer off the Isle of Wight, had been dismissed, on 
his receiving false intelligence that William, discouraged 
by contrary winds and other accidents, had laid aside his 
preparations. The Norman armament, proceeding in great 
order, arrived, without any material loss, at Pevensey 
in Sussex ; and the army quietly disembarked. The duke 
himself, as he leaped on shore, happened to stumble and 
fall ; but had the presence of mind, it is said, to turn the 
omen to his advantage, by calling aloud that he had taken 
possession of the country. And a soldier, running to a 
neighbouring cottage, plucked some thatch, which, as if 
giving him seizine of the kingdom, he presented to his 
general. The joy and alacrity of William and his whole 
army was so great, that they were nowise discouraged, 
«veu when they, heard of Harold'i great victory over the 
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Norvegians: they seemed rather to wait with impatience 
the arrival of the enemy. 

The TJctory of Harold, though great and honourable, 
had proved in the main prejudicial to his interests, and 
may be regarded as the immediate cause of his ruin. 
He lost many of his bravest officers and soldiers in the 
action ; and he disgusted the rest by refusing to distribute 
the Norvegian spoils among them : a conduct which was 
little agreeable to his usual generosity of temper; but 
which his desire of sparing the people, in the war that 
impended over him from the duke of Normandy, had 
probably occasioned. He hastened, by quick mardies, to 
reach this new invader ; but though he was reinforced at 
London and other places with fresh troops, he found him- 
self also weakened by the desertion of bis old soldiers, 
who from fatigue and discontent secretly withdrew Ifom 
their colours. His brother Gurth, a man of braveiy and 
conduct, began to enteitain apprehensions of the event; 
and remonstrated with the king, that it would be better ' 
policy to prolong the war; at least, to spare his own 
person in the action. He urged to him, that the desperate 
situation of the duke of Normandy made it requisite for 
that prince to bring matters to a speedy decision, and 
put his whole fortune on the issue of a battle ; but that 
the king of England, in his own countiy, beIo%'ed by his 
subjects, provided with every supply, had more certain, 
and less dangerous means of ensuring to himself the vic- 
tory : that the Norman troops, elated on the one hand witih 
the highest hopes, and seeing, on the other, no resource 
in case of a discomfiture, would ^^t to the last extre- 
mity ; and being the flower of all the warriors of the con- 
tinent, must be regarded as formidable to the English : 
that if their first fire, which is always the most dan- 
gerous, were allowed to languish for want of action ; if 
^ey were harassed with small skirmishes, straitened in 
provisions, and fatigued with the bad weather and deep 
roads during the winter season, which was approaching, 
they must fall an easy and a bloodless prey to their enemy : 
that if a general action were delayed, the English, sensible 
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of the immiiieiit dan|^ to wbicb their properties, as wdII 
as liberties, were exposed from those rapaeious invaders, 
would hasten from all quarters to his assistance, and 
would render his army invincible: that at least, if he 
thought it necessary to hazard a battle, he ought not 
to expose bis own person, but reserve, in ^ase of disas- 
trous accidents, some resource to the liberty and inde- 
pendencel of the kingdom : and that having once been 
so unfortunate as to be constrained to swear, and that 
upon the holy.reliques, to support the pretensions of the 
diike of Normandy, it were better that the command 
of the army should be entrusted to another, who, not being 
bound by those sacred ties, might give the soldiers more 
assured hopes of a prosperous issue to the combat. 

Harold was deaf to all these remonstrances : elated with 
his past prosperity, as well as stimulated by his native 
courage, he resolved to give battle in person; and for 
that purpose he drew near to the Normans, who had re- 
moved their camp and fleet to Hastings, where they iixed 
their quarters. He was so confident of success^ that he 
sent a message to the duke, promising him a sum of 
money if he would depart the kingdom without effusion 
of blood: but his offer was rejected with disdain; and 
William^ not to be behind with his enemy in vaunting, 
sent him a message by some monks, requiring him either 
to resign the kingdom, or to bold it of him in fealty, 
or to submit their cause to the arbitration of the pope, 
or to fight him in single combat. Harold replied, that the 
God of battles would soion be the arbiter of all their 
differences.^ 

The English and Normans now prepared themselves 
for this important decision; but the aspect of thingSi 
on the night before the battle, 14th October, was very 
different in the two camps. The English spent the time in 
riot, and jollity, and disorder; the Normans in silence, 
and in prayer, and in the other functions of their religion.^ 
On the morning, the duke called together the most con* 
^ siderable of his commanders, and made them a speech 
suitable to the occasion. He represented to them, that 
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thft evenlt whkh they and he had Ion; wished for» wa8> 
approaching; the whole fortune of the war now depended 
•n their 8Word8> and would be decided in a single action : 
that never army had greater motives for exerting a vigorous 
courage, whether they considered the prize which would ' 
attend ^eir victory, or the inevitable destruction which 
must ensue upon their discomfiture : that if their martial 
and veteran bands could once break those raw soldiers, 
who had rashly dared to approach them, they conquered 
a kingdom at one blow, and were justly entitled to all its 
possessions as the reward of their prosperous valour : that, 
on the contrary, if they remitted in the least theif wonted 
prowess, an enraged enemy hung upon their rear, the sea 
met them in their retreat, and an ignominious death was 
th« certain punishment of their imprudent cowardice: 
that, by collecting so numerous and brave a host, he 
had ensured every human means of conquest; and the 
commander of the enemy, by his criminal conduct, had 
given him just cause to hope for the faivour of the 
Almighty, in whose hands alone lay the event of wan 
and battles: and that a peijured usurper, anathema^ 
tized by the sovereign pontiff, and conscious of his own 
breach of faith, would be struck with terror on their 
appearance, and would prognosticate to himself that fate 
which his multiplied crimes had so justly merited.^ The 
dvke next divided his army into three lines: the first, 
led by Montgomery, consisted of archers and light-armed 
infentry : the second, commanded by Martel, was com- 
posed of his bravest battalions, heavy armed, and ranged 
in close order: his cavalry, at whose head he placed him- 
self, formed the third line; and were so disposed, that 
they stretched beyond the infantry, and flanked each 
wing of the army.^ He ordered the signal of battle to 
be given ; and the whole army, moving at once, and singing 
the hymn or song of Roland, the famous peer of Char- 
lemagne,^ advanced in order and with alacrity towards 
the enemy. v 

Harold 'had seized the advantage of a rising ground, 
and having likewise drawn some trenches to secure his 
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fkuikSy he resolved to stand upon the defensive, and' to 
avoid all action with the cavalry, in which he was inferior. 
The Kentish men were placed in the van; a post which 
they had always claimed as their due: the Londoners 
guarded. the standard: and the king hilnself, aceompanied 
by his two valiant brother^., Gurth and Leofwin, dismount- 
ing, placed himself at the head of his infantiy, and ex- 
pressed his resolution to conquer, or to perish in the 
action. .The first attack of the Normans was desperate, 
but was received with equal valour by the English ; and 
after a furious combat, which remained long undecided, 
the former, overcome by the difficulty of the ground, and 
hard pressed by the enemy, began first to relax their 
vigour, then to retreat; and confusion was spreading 
among the ranks, when William, who found himself on 
the brink of destruction, hastened with a select band to 
the relief of his dismayed forces. His presence restored 
the action; the English were obliged to retire with loss; 
and the duke, ordering his second line to advance, re- 
newed the attack with fresh forces, and with redoubled 
courage. Finding that the enemy, aided by the advan • 
tage of ground, and animated by the example of ther* 
prince, still made a vigorous resistance, he tried a stra- 
tagem, which was very delicate in its management, but 
which seemed advisable in his desperate situation, where, 
if he gained not a decisive victory, he was totally undone : 
he commanded his troops to mike a hasty retreat, and 
to allure the enemy from their ground by the appear- 
ance of flight. The artifice succeeded against those un- 
experienced soldiers, who, heated by the action, and 
sanguine in their hopes, precipitately followed the Nor- 
mans into the plain. William gave orders, that at once 
the infantry should. face about upon their pursuers, and 
the cavalry make an assault upon their wings, and both 
of them pursue the advantage, which the surprise and 
terror of the enemy must give them in that critical and 
decisive moment. The English were repulsed with great 
slaughter, and driven back to the hill; where, being 
rallied by the bravery of Harold, they were able^ not- 
VoL. L fl 
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withtUiMUii; that loss, to inudntain tbe pott, and con- 
tinue the combat. The duke tried the same stratagem 
a second time with the same success ; but even after this 
double advantage, be still found a great body of tbe 
English, who, maintaining themselves in firm array, 
seemed deteimined to dispute the victory to the last ex- 
tremity. He ordered his heavy-armed infantry to make 
an assault upon them ; while his archers, placed behind, 
should gall the enemy, who were exposed by the situation 
of the ground, and who were intent in defending them- 
selves a^rainst the swords and spears of the assailants. 
By this disposition he at last prevailed: Harold was slain 
by an arrow, while be was combating with great bravery 
at the head of bis men: his two brothers shared th^ same 
fate : and the English, discouraged by the fall of those 
princes, gave ground on all sides, and were pursued with 
great slaughter by tbe victorious Normans. A few troops, 
however, of the vanquished had still the courage to turn 
upon their pursuers4 and attacking them in. deep and 
miry ground, obtained some revenge for the slaughter 
and dishonour of tbe day. But the appearance of the 
duke obliged them to seek their safety by flight; and 
darkness saved them from any farther pursuit by the 
enemy. 

. Thus was gained by William, duke of Normandy, tbe 
great and decisive victory of Hastings, after a battle which 
was fought from morning till sunset, and which seemed 
worthy, by the heroic valour displayed by both armies, 
and by both commanders, to decide, the fate of a mighty 
kingdom. William had three horses killed under hum ; 
and there fell near fifteen thousand men on the side 
of tbe Normans : the loss was still more considerable on 
that of the vanquished; besides the death of the king 
and his two brothers. The dead body of Harold was 
brought to William, and was generously restored without 
ransom to his mother. The Norman army left not the 
field of battle without giving thanks to Heaven in the 
most .solemn manner for their victory : and the prince, 
having refiresbed his troops, pix^ared to push ,to the 
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utmost his adrantage agiinst the divided, dismayedy and 
discomfited English. 
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APPENDIX I. 



ANGLO-SAXON GOVERNMENT AND MANNERS. ' 

Tint SwconGoTeramcBt.. ..Sttccewioii of the King*.... The WittcDa(«not....Tlie 
Arutocn<7....The tcvenl Ordcn of Men.... Courts of Juticc. . . . CriniMa 
Lnr....RBlctL of Proof.... Military Force.... PnbUo ilevcattc....ValtM of 



THE government of the Germans, and that of all th* 
northern nations, who established themselves on the 
ruins of Rome, was always extremely free; and those 
fierce people, accustomed to independence and inured to 
arms, were more guided by persuasion than authority, in 
the submission which they paid to their princes. The 
military despotism, which had taken place in the Roman 
empire, and which, previously to the irruption of those con- 
querors, had sunk the geniu6 of men, and destroyed every 
noble principle of science and virtue, was unable to resist 
the vigorous efforts of a firee people ; and Europe, as from 
a new epoch, rekindled her ancient spirit, and shook off 
the base servitude to arbitrary will and authority, under 
which she had so long laboured. The free constitutions 
then established, however impaired by the encroachments 
of succeeding princes, still preserve an air of independence 
and legal administration, which distinguish the European 
nations ; and if that part of the globe maintain sentiments 
of liberty, honour, equity, and valour, superior to the rest 
.of mankind, it owes these advantages chiefly to the seeds 
implanted by those generous barbarians. 

FIRST SAXON GOVERNMENT. 

Tu B Saxons, who subdued Britain, as they enjoyed great 
liberty in their own country, obstinately retained that in- 
, valuable possession in their new settlement ; and they im- 
ported into this island the ss^oae principles of independence^ 
. which they had inherited from their ancestors. The chief- 
23 
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tains (for such tbey were, more property than kings or 
princes) who commanded them in those military expe- 
ditions, still possessed a very limited authority ; and as tlie 
Saxons exterminated, rather than subdued, the ancient in- 
habitants, they were indeed transplanted into a new ter- 
ritory, but preserved unaltered all their civil and militaiy 
iustitutians. The language was pure Saxon; even the 
names of places, which often remain while the tongue en- 
tirely changes, were almost all affixed by the conquerors ; 
the manners and customs were wholly German ; and the 
same picture of a fierce and bold liberty, which is drawn 
by the masterly pencil of Tacitus, will suit those founders 
of the English government. The king, so far from being 
invested with arbitrary power, was only considered as the 
first among the citizens ; his authority depended more on 
his personal qualities than on his station ; he was even so 
far on a level with the people, that a stated price was fixed 
for his head, and a legal fine was levied upon his murderer, 
which, though proportionate to his station, and superior 
to that paid for the life of a subject, was a sensible mark 
of his subordination to the community. 

SUCCESSION OF THE KINGS. 

It is easy to imagine, that an independent people, so 
little restrained by law and cultivated by science, would 
not be very strict in maintaining a regular succession of 
their pnnces. Though they paid great regard to the royal 
family, and ascribed to it an undisputed superiority, they 
either had no rule, or none that was steadily observed, in 
filling the vacant throne; and present convenience* in 
that emergency, was more attended to than general prin- 
ciples. We are not, however, to suppose that the at>wn 
was considered as altogether elective ; and that a regular 
plan was traced by the constitution for supplying, by the 
suffrages uf the people, every vacancy made by the demise 
of the first magistrate. If any king left a son of an age 
and capacity fit for government, the young prince naturally 
stepped into the throne : If he was a minor> his uncle, or 
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the next prince of the blood, was promoted to the govern^ 
ment, and left the sceptre to his posterity : any soverei^, 
by taking previous measures with the leading men» bad it 
in^atlyin his power to appoint his successor: all these 
changes, and indeed the ordinary administration of govern-* 
ment, required the express concurrence, or at least the 
tacit acquiescence of the people ; but possession, however 
obtained, was extremely apt to secure their obedience, and 
the idea of any right, which was once excluded, was but 
feeble and imperfect. This is so much the case in all bar* 
barous monarchies, and occurs so often in the history of 
the Anglo-Saxons, that we cannot consistently entertain 
any othef notion of their government. The idea of an 
hereditary succession in authority is so natural to men> 
and is so much fortified by the usual rule in transmitting 
private possessions, that it must retain a great influence 
on every society, which does not exclude it' by the refine* 
ments of a republican constitution. But as there is a 
material difference between government and private po»- 
sessions, and every man is not as much qualified for ex- 
ercising the one, as for enjoying the other, a people, who 
are not sensible of the general advantages attending a fixed 
rule, are apt to make great leaps in the succession, and 
frequently to pass over the person, who, had he possessed 
the requisite years and abilities, would have been thought 
entitled to the sovereignty. Thus, these monarchies are 
not, strictly speaking, either elective or hereditary; and 
though the destination of a prince may often be followed 
in appointing bis successor, they can as little be regarded 
as wholly testamentary. The states by their suffrage may 
sometimes establish a sovereign ; but they more frequently 
recognise the person whom they find established: a few 
great men take the lead ; the people, overawed and influ- 
enced, acquiesce in the government ; and the reig^ng 
prince, provided he be of the royal family, passes undi*- 
putedly for the legal sovereign. 
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THE WITTENAGEMOT. 

It is confessed* that our knowledge of the Anglo-Saxon 
kistory and antiquities is too imperfect to afford us means 
of determining, with certainty, all the prerogatives of the 
crown and privileges of the people, or of giving an exact 
delineadon of that government. It is probable also, that 
the constitution might be somewhat different in the dif- 
ferent kingdoms of the Heptarchy, and that it dianged 
considerably during the course of six centuries, which 
elapsed from the first invasion of the Saxons till the 
Norman conquest.^ But most of these differences and 
changes, with their causes and effects, are unknown to us : 
it only appears, that at all times, and in all the kingdoms* 
there was a national council* called a Wittenagemot, or 
assembly of the wise men (for that is tlie import of the 
term), whose bonsent was requisite for enacting laws and 
for ratifying the chief acts of public administration. The 
preambles to all the laws of Ethelbert, Ina, Alfred, Edward 
the Elder, Athelstan* Edmond, Edgar, Ethelred, and Ed- 
ward the Confessor; even those to the laws of Canute, 
though a kind of concjueror ; put this matter beyond con- 
troversy, and carry proofs everywhere of a limited and 
legal government. But who were the constitutent mem- 
bers of this Wittenagemot has not been determined with 
certainty by antiquaries. It is agreed, that the bishops and 
abbots* were an essential part ; and it is also evident, from 
the tenor of those ancient laws, that the Wittenagemot 
enacted statutes which regulated the ecclesiastical as well 
as civil government, and that those dangerous principles, 
by which the church is totally severed from the state, were 
hitherto unknown to the Anglo-Saxons.' It also appears* 
that the aldermen, or governors of counties, who after the 
Danish times were often called earis, [See ttett G, ai the 
■end qftku Fbl.'] wefe admitted into this council, and 
gave their consent to the public statutes. But besides the 
prelates and aldermen, there is also mention of the wites, 
or wise-men, as a component part of the Wittenagemot; 
but who thue weie^ is not so clearly ascertained by the 
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laws or the hUtory of that period. • The matter would pro- 
bably be of difficult discussion, even were it examined im- 
partially ; but as our modern parties have chosen to divide 
on this point, the question has been disputed with the 
greater obstinacy, and the arguments on both sides have 
become, on that account, the more captious and deceitful. 
Our monarchical faction maintain, that these wita, or 
sapientes, were the judges, or men learned in the law ^ 
the popular faction assert them to be representatives of 
the boroughs, or what we now call the commons. 

The expressions employed by all ancient historians, in 
mentioning the Wittenagemot, seem to contradict the 
latter supposition. The members are almost always called 
the principes, satraps, opHmates, magnates, procerest 
terms which seem to suppose an aristocracy, and to exclude 
the commons. The boroughs also, from the low state of 
commerce, were so small and so poor, and the inhabitants 
lived in such dependence on the great men,^ that it seems 
nowise probable they would be admitted as a part of the 
national councils. The commons are well known to have 
had no share in the governments established by the Franks, 
Burgundians, and other northern nations ; and we may 
conclude that the Saxons, who remained longer barbarous 
and uncivilised than those tribes, would never think of 
conferring such an extraordinaiy privilege on trade and 
industiy. The military profession alone was honourable 
among aU those conquerors : the warriors subsisted by 
their possessions in land: they became considerable by 
their influence over their vassals, retainers, tenants, and 
slaves : and it requires strong proof to convince us that 
they would admit any of a rank so much inferior as the 
burgesses, to share with them in the legislative authority. 
Tacitus indeed affirms, that, among the ancient Germans, 
the consent of all the members of the community was 
required in every important deliberation ; but he speaks 
not of representatives ; and this ancieqt practice, men- 
tioned by the Roman historian, could only have place in 
small tribes, where eveiy citizen might, without inconve* 
nience, be assembled upon any extraordinary emergency. 
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After principalities became extensive ; after the difference 
of property had formed distinctions more important thaii 
those which arose from personal stren^h and valour : we 
may conclude, that the national assemblies must have 
been more limited in their number, and composed only 
of the more considerable citizens. 

But though we must exclude the burgesses, or com- 
mons, from the Saxon Wittenagemot, there is some ne- 
cessity for supposing that this assembly consisted of other 
members than the prelates, abbots, aldermen, and the 
judges or privy-council. For as all these, excepting some 
of the ecclesiastics,^ were anciently appointed by the king, 
had there been no other legislative authority, the royal 
power had been in a great measure absolute, contraiy to 
the tenor of all the historians, and to the practice of all the 
northern nations. We may therefore conclude, that the 
more considerable proprietors of land were, without any 
election, constituent members of the national assembly : 
there is reason to think that forty hydes, or between four 
or five thousand acres, was the estate requisite for entitling 
the possessor to this honourable privilege. We find a pas- 
sage in an ancient author,^ by which it appears, that 
a person of very noble birth, even one allied to the crown, 
was not esteemed a primreps (the term usually employed 
by ancient historians when the Wittenagemot is men- 
tioned) till he had acquired & fortune of that amount. 
Nor need we imagine that the public council would be- 
come disorderly or confused by admitting so great a multi- 
tude. The landed property of England was probably in few 
hands during the Saxon times ; at least during the latter 
part of that period : and as men had hardly any ambition 
to attend those public councils, there was no danger of tlie 
assembly's becoming too numerous for the dispatch of the 
little business which was brought before them. 

THE ARISTOCRACY. 

It is certain, that whatever we may determine con- 
eeming the constituent members of the Wittenagemot, in 
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whom, with the kinp, the legislature resided, the Anglo- 
Saxon government, in the period preceding the Norman 
conquest, was become extremely aristocratical : the royal 
authority was very limited ; the people, even if admitted 
to that assembly, were of little or no weight and consi- 
deration. We have hints i^ven us in historians, of the 
great Ipower and riches of particular noblepien : and it 
could not but happen, after the abolition of the Heptarchy, 
when the king Uved at a distance from the provinces, that 
those great proprietors, who resided on their estates* 
would much augment their authority over their vassals and 
retainers, and over all the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood. Hence the immeasurable power assumed by Harold^ 
Godwin, Leofric, Siward, Morcar, Edwin, Edric, and Alfric, 
who controlled the authority of the kings, and rendered 
themselves quite necessary in the government. The two 
latter, though detested by the people, on account of their 
joining a foreign enemy, still preserved their power and 
influence ; and we may therefore conclude, that their 
authority was founded, not on popularity, but on family 
rights and possessions. There is one Athelstan mentioned 
in the reign of the king of that name, who is called alder- 
man of all England, and is said to be half-king ; though 
the monarch himself was a prince of valour and abilities.? 
And we find, that in the latter Saxon times, and in these 
alone, the great offices went from father to son, and be- 
came in a manner hereditary in the families.^ 

The circumstances attending the invasions of the Danes 
would also serve much to increase the power of the prin- 
cipal nobility. Those freebooters made unexpected in- 
roads on all quarters ; and there was a necessity that 
each county should resist them by its own force, and under 
the conduct of its own nobility and its own magistrates. 
For the same reason that a general war, managed by 
the united efforts of the whole state, commonly augmenu 
the power of the crown ; those private wars and inroads 
turned to the advantage of the aldermen and nobles. 

Among that military and turbulent people, so averse 
to commerce and the arts, and so litrle inured to industry^ 
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justice was commonly very ill administered, and great 
oppression and viblence seem to bavie prevailed. These 
disorders would be increased by the exorbitant power of 
the aristocracy; and would, in their turn, contribute to 
increase it. Men, not daring to rely on the guardianship 
of the laws, were obliged to devote themselves to the ser- 
vice of some chieftain, whose orders they followed, even 
to the disturbance of tlie government, or the injury of 
dieir fellow-citizens, and who aflbrded them, in return, 
protection from any insult or injustice by strangers.* 
Hence we find, by the extracts which Dr. Brady has 
given us from Domesday, that almost all the inhabitants, 
even of towns, had placed themselves under tlie clientship 
of some particular nobleman, whose patronage they pur- 
chased by annual payments, and whom they were obliged 
to consider as their sovereign, more than the king him- 
self, or even the legislature.^ A client, though a freeman, 
was supposed so much to belong to his patron, that his- 
murderer was obliged by law to pay a fine to the latter, 
as a compensation for his loss ; in like manner as he paid 
at fine to the master for the murder of his slave.*^ Men 
who were of a more iwnsiderable rank, but not powerful 
enough, each to support himself by his own independent 
authority, entered into formal confederacies with each 
other, and composed a kind of separate community, whichr 
rendered itself formidable to all aggressors. Dr. Hickes 
has preserved a curious Saxon bond of this kind, whicfat 
he calls a SoddHHum, and which contains many particulars 
cfaaracteristical of the manners and customs of the times.'* 
All the associates are there said to be gentlemen of Cam- 
bridgeshire ; and they swear before the holy reliques to 
observe thehr confederacy, and to be faithful to each 
other: they promise to bury any of the associates who 
dies,' in whatever place he had appointed; to contribute 
to his funeral charges, and to attend at his interment; 
and whoever is wanting in this last duty, binds himself to 
pay a measure of hoiley. When any of the associates is ill 
danger, and calls for the assistance of his fiellows, they 
promise, besides 0yingto his succour, to give informatioD 
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to the sheriff; and^if he- he negligent ia protecting the, 
penon. exposed to danger, they engage to levy a fine of 
one pound upon him : if the president of the society him- 
self be wanting in this particular* he binds himself to 
pay one pound; unless he has the reasonable excuse of 
sickness, or of duty to his superior. When any of the 
associates is murdered, they are to exact eight pounds 
from the murderer; and if he refuse to pay it, they are to 
prosecute him for the sum at their joint expence. If any 
of the associates who happens to be poor kill a man, the 
society are to contribute, by a certain proportion, to pay 
his fine : a mark a-piece if the fine be seven hundred shil- 
lings ; less if the person killed be a clown or ceorle ; the 
half of that sum again if ^e be a Welshman. But where 
any of the associates kills a man, wilfully and without 
provocation, he must himself pay the fine. If any of the 
associates kills any of lus fellows in a like criminal manner, 
besides paying the usual fine to the relations of the deceased, 
he must pay eight pounds to tJie society^ or renounce the 
benefit ofit:, in which case, they bind themselves, under 
the penalty of one pound, never to eat or drink with him, 
except in the presence of the king, bishop, or alderman. 
There are other regulations to protect themselves and 
their servants from all injuries, to revenge such as are 
committed, and to prevent their giving abusive language 
to each other ; and the fine, which they engage to pay for 
this last oflence, is a measure of honey. 

It is not to be doubted but a confederacy of this kin4. 
must have been a great source of friendship and attach- 
ment ; when ttien lived in perpetual danger from enemies, 
robbers, and oppressors, and received protection chiefly 
from their personal valour, andfrom the assistance of their 
friends or patrons. As animosities were then more violent, 
connexions were also more intimate, whether voluntary or 
derived. from blood: the most remote degree of propin- 
quity was regarded: an. indelible memory of benefits was 
preserved : Severe vengeance was taken for injuries, both 
from a point of; honour, and as the best means of fbture 
security: and the civil union being weak, many private 

Vol. I. R 
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•Rf^gemente Wiere coiitvacte4 in order to m^j it» |dace, 
and to procure men that safety wldch the Um» and their 
own innocence were not alone able to insure to them. 

On the whole, notwithstanding the seeming liberty, or 
rather licentiousness of the ABglo-Saxoas, the great body 
even of the free dtizens, in those ages, really enjoyed 
much less true liberty than where the execution of the 
laws is the most severe, and where subjects are reduced to 
the strictest svbordtnation and dependence on the civil 
magistrate. The reason is derived from tfa^ excess itself 
of that liberty. Men must guard themselves at any price 
against insults and injuries; and where theyrecei^'e not 
protection from the laws and magistrate, they will seek it 
by submission to superiors, and by herding in some private 
confederacy which acts nnder the direction of a powerftil 
leader. And thus all anaAhy is the immediate cause of 
tyranny, if not over the State, at least over many of the 
iiidividuals. 

Security was provided by the Saxon laws to all members 
of the Wittenagemot, both in going and returning, except 
tkep were notwrwue thieves and robbers, 

THE SEVERAL ORDERS OF MEN. 

Thb German Saxons, as the other nations of tbsit con* 
tinent, were divided into three ranks of men, the noble, the 
liree, ajoul the slaves.'* This distinction they brought over 
witiithem into Britain. 

The nobles were called thanes ; and were of two kinds, 
the king's thanes and lesser thanes. The letter seem to 
have been dependent on the former ; and to have received 
lands, for which they padd rent, services, or attendance in 
peace and war.*^ We know oJF no title which raised any 
one to the rank of thane, except noble birth and the po8> 
session of land. The former was always much regarded 
by all the German nations, even in their most barbarous 
state ; and as the Saxon nobility, having little credit, 
could scaicely bnrChen their estates with much debt, and 
as the connnons bad little trade or industry by which they 
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could acGimuilate rkbes, these two ratlks oF men, «veii 
though th^ were not Beparated by positive laws, inigrtft 
remain long distinct, and the noble families continue mnttf 
ages in opuleiice and 8{4endour. There were no middle 
ranks of men, that could gradually imx vnth their supe- 
riors, and insensibly procure to themselves honour and di^ 
ttnction. H fay any «xtraordhiary acddent a mean person 
acquired riches, a drcumstattce so singular made him be 
l^nown and rcmarleed; he became the object of em'y, m 
well as irf indignation, to all the noUes; he would have 
great dlfficntty to defend what he had acquired ; and hto 
would iind it in^NMsible to protect himself from iipivessiony 
except by courting the patronage of some great chiei^ain, 
and paying a laiige price for his aafety. 

There are two statutes araong'the Saxonlaws which seem 
calculated to confound thoae diflferent ranks of men ; thsit 
of Atfaelstan, by whidi a merchant, who had made three 
Jong sea-voyages on his own account, was entitled to thli 
qaalityof thane ;*^ and thilt of the same prince, by which 
a oeorle or husbandman, who had been able to purchaAt 
Ave bides of land, and had a ehapel, a kitchen, a hail, and 
a bell, was raised to the same distinction. ' ^ But t he oppor. 
tunities wei« so few, by which a merchant or ceorle could 
thus exalt himself above his rank, that the law could never 
overcome the reigning prejudices ; the distinction between 
noble and base blood would still be indelible ; and the 
well-bom thanes would entertain the highest contempt 
for those legtfl and factitious ones. * Though we are not in- 
formed of any of these circutnstances by anaent histimans, 
they are so much founded on the nature of things, that we 
may admit them as a necessary and infallible consequence 
of the situation of the kingdom during those ages. 

The cities appear by Domesday.book to have been at the 
conquest little better than villages. >^ Vork itself, though 
itwas alwaysthe second, at least the<hiffdcity in England, '7 
and was the capital of a gpneat province, which never was 
thoroughly united with the rest, contained then but one 
thousand four hundred and eighteen families.** Malroes^ 
bury telb lis,** that the great distinction bettreen tfa« 
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An^lo-Saxon nobility, and the French or Norman,' was> 
that the latter built roagntficent and stately castles; 
whereas the former consumed their immense fortunes in 
liot and hospitality, and in mean houses. We may thence . 
infer, that the arts in general were much less advanced in 
England than in France ; a greater number of idle servants 
and retainers lived about the great families ; and as these, 
even in France, were powerfol enough to disturb the exe- 
cution of the laws, we may judge of the authority ac- 
quired by the aristocracy in England. When earl Godwin > 
besieged the Confessor in London, he summoned from all 
.parts his huscarles, or houseceorles and retainers, and 
thereby constrained his sovereign to accept of the con- 
ditions which he was pleased to impose upon him. 

The lower rank of freemen were denominated ceorles 
among the Anglo-Saxons ; and, where they were indus- 
trious, they were chiefly employed in husbandry : whence 
a ceorle and a husbandman became in a manner S3moDy- 
mous terms. They cultivated the farms of the nobility 
or thanes, for which they paid rent ; . and they seem to 
have been removeable at pleasure. For there is little men- 
tion of leases among the Anglo-Saimns : the pride of the 
nobility, together with the g^eneral ignorance of writing, 
must have rendered those contracts very rare, and must 
have kept the husbandmen in a dependent condition, llie 
rents of farms were then chiefly paid in kind.^ 

But the most numerous rank by far in the community 
seems to have been the slaves or villains, who were the 
property of their lords, and were consequently incapable 
themselves of possessing any property. Dr. Brady assures 
us, from a survey of Domesdayrbook,^^ that, in all the 
counties of England, the far greater part of the land was 
occupied by them, and that the husbandmen, and still 
more the socmen, who were tenants that could not be re- 
moved at pleasure, were very few in comparison. This 
was not the case with the German nations, as far as we ■ 
can collect from the account given us by Tadtus. The 
perpetual wars in the Heptarchy, and the depredatipns of 
the Danes, seem to have been the cause of tUs great alte- 
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raUon with the Anglo-Saxons. Prisoners taken in battle, 
or carried off in the frequent inroads, were then reduced 
to slavery; and became, by right of war,^ entirely at the 
disposal of their lords. Great property in the nobles, es- 
pecially if joined to an irregular administration of Justice,, 
naturally favours the power of the aristocracy ; but still 
more so, if the. practice of slavery be admitted, and has 
become veiy common. The nobility not only possess the 
influence which always attends riches, but also the power 
which the laws give them over their slaves and villains. It 
then becomes difficult, and almost impossible, for a private 
man to remain altogether free and independent. 

There were two kinds of slaves among the Anglo-Saxons; 
household slaves, after the mapner of the ancients, and 
praedial or rustic,, after the manner of the Germans.^ 
These latter resembled the serfs, which are at present to 
be met with in Poland, Denmark, and some parts oC 
Germany. The power of a master over his slaves was not 
unlimited among the Anglo-Saxons, as it was among their 
ancestors. If a man beat out his slave's eye or teeth, the 
slave recovered his liberty :^ if he killed him, be paid a fine 
to the king ; provided the slave died within a day after the 
wound or blow : otherwise it passed unpunished.^^ The 
selling of themselves or children to slavery was always the 
practice among the German nations,^ and was continued 
by the Anglo-Saxons.^ 

The great lords and abbots among the Anglo-Saxons 
possessed a criminal jurisdiction within their territorieSy 
and could punish, without appeal, any thieves or robbers 
whom they caught there.^ This institution must have 
had a very contrary effect to that which was intended^ 
and must have procured robbers a sure protection on the 
lands of such noblemen as did not sincerely mean to dis- 
courage crimes and violence. 

COURTS OF JUSTICE. 

But though the general strain of the Anglo-Saxon 
goTeiament seems to have become aristocratical^ ther» 
R3 
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were still GonsideraJUe remains of tlie ancaent democracy, 
which were not indeed sufficient to protect the lowest of 
the people, without the patronage of some gpreat lord, but 
mig^ht give security, and even some degree of dignity, to 
the gentry or inferior nobility. The administration of 
justice, in particular, by the courts of the decennary, the 
hundred, and the county, was well calculated to defend 
general liberty, and to restrain the power of the nobles. 
In the county courts, or shiremotes, all the freeholder^ 
were assembled twice a year, and received appeals from 
the inferior courts. They there decided all causes, eccle- 
siastical as well as civil ; and the bishop, together with 
the alderman or earl, presided over them.^ The affair 
was determined in a summary manner, without much 
pleading, formality, or delay, by a majority of voices ; and 
the bishop and alderman had no farther authority than 
to keep order among the freeholders, and interpose with 
their opinion.^^ Where justice was denied during three 
sessions by the hundred, and then by the county court, 
there lay an appeal to the king's court ;^' but this was 
not practised on slight occasions. The aldermen received 
a third of the fines levied in those courts ;'* and as most 
of the punishments were then pecuniary, this perquisite 
formed a considerable part of the profits belonging to his 
office. The two thirds also, which went to the king, made 
no contemptible part of the public revenue. Any free- 
holder was fined who absented himself tbrice from these 
courts.'* 

As the extreme ignorance of tiie age made deeds and 
writings very rare, the county or hundred ct>urt was the 
place where the most remarkable civil transactions were 
finished, in order to preserve the memory of them, and 
prevent all future disputes. Here testaments wene pro- 
mulgated, slaves manumitted, bargains of sale concluded ; 
and sometimes, lor greater security, the most considerable 
of these deeds were inserted in the blank leaves of the 
parish Bible, which thus became a kind of register too sa- 
tered to be folsified. It was not unusual to add to the deed an 
impreoafciiin on all sudi as should be guilty of tiikt crime.'* 
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Among a peopl^ who lived in so simple a manner as 
the Anglo-Saxons, Ibe Judicial power is always of greater 
Importance than the legislative. There were few or no 
taxes imposed by ^ states : there were few statutes en* 
acted; and the nation was less governed by laws than by 
customs, which admitted a great latitude of interpretation. 

Though it should, therefore, be allowed that the Wit- 
tenagemot was altogether composed €»f the principal 
nobiKty, the county courts, where aH the freeholders weiw 
admitted, and which regulated all the daily occurrences of 
life, formed a wide bsai» for the govemmeot, and were no 
contemptible checks «n tha aristocracy. But there is 
another power still more important than either the ju- 
dicial or legislative; to wit, the power of ii^uring or 
serving by immediate foroe and violence, for which it is 
difficult to obtain redress in courts of justice. In ail ex- 
tensive governments, where the -execution of the laws is 
/eeble, this power naturally lalls into the hands of the 
principal nobility ; and the degree "of it which prevails, 
cannot be determined so much by the public statutes, as 
by small itacidents in history, by particular customs, and 
sometimes by the reason and nature of things. The High- 
lands of Scotland have long been entitled by law to eveiy 
privilege of British subjects ; but it was not till very late^ 
that the common people could in fiict ec^oy these privileges. 

The powers of all the members of the Anglo-Saxon go- 
vernment are disputed among historians and antiquaries : 
the extreme obscurity of (he sul^)ect, even though faction 
had never entered into the question, would naturally have 
begotten those controversies. But the great influence of 
the lords over their slaves and tenants, the ollentship of 
the burghers, the total want of a middling rank of men, 
the extent of the monarchy, the loose execution of the 
laws, the oontinoed disorders and convulsions of the 
state; all these drcmnstancea evince that the Anglo- 
Saxon government became at last extremely aristocratical; 
and the events, during the period immeitiately precediQ|^ 
the conquest^ confinn this inference or coi^jeetnre. 
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CRIMINAL lAW. 

Both the punishments inflicted by the Anglo^axon. 
courts of judicature^ and the methods of proof employed - 
fa all causes, appear somewhat singular, and are very di^ 
ferent from those which preTail at present among all 
eiviliced nations. 

We must conceive that the- ancient Germans were littlte 
removed firom the original state of nature : the social con- 
federacy among them was more martial than ctvil : they 
had chiefly in view the means of attack or defence against 
public enemies, not those of protection against their fellow- 
citizens : their possessions were so slender and so equal, 
that they were not exposed to great danger; and the 
natural bravery of the people made every man trust to 
himself, and to his particular friends,, for his defence or 
vengeance. This defect in the political union drew much 
doser the knot of particular confederacies : an insult upon 
any man was regarded by all his relations and associates 
as a common injury : they were bound by honour, as well 
as by a sense of common interest, to revenge his death, or 
any violence which he had sulfisred : they retaliated on the 
aggressor by like acts of violence; and if he were pro- 
tected, as was natural and usual, by his own clan, the 
quarrel was spread still wider, and bred endless disorders 
in the nation. 

The Frisians, a tribe of the Germans, had never ad- 
vanced beyond this wild and imperfect state of -society; 
and the right of private revenge still remained among them 
unlimited and uncontrolled.^^ But the other German 
nations, in the age of Taeitds, had made one step farther 
towards completing the political or dvil union. Though 
it sdll continued to be an indispensable point of honour for 
every olan to revenge the death or iqjury of a member, 
the magistrate had acquired a right of interposing in the 
quarrel, and of accommodating the diflference. He obliged 
tiie person maimed or injured, and the relations of one 
killed, to accept of a. present from the aggressor and bn 
itUbonSf^ as a compensation for the ii\{ar|r,'7 i^d to drop 
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all farther prosecution of revenge. That the aecommo- 
dation of one quarrel might not be the source of more,^ 
this present was fixed and certain, according to the rank 
of the person killed or injured, and was commonly paid 
in cattle, the chief property of those rude and uncultivate 
nations. A present of this kind gratified the revenge - 
the injured family, by the loss which the aggressor suf-« 
fered : it satisfied their pride, by the submission which it 
expressed : it diminished their regret for the loss or injury 
of a kinsman, by their acquisition of new property : and 
thus general peace was for a moment restored to the 
society.'* 

But when the German nations had been settled some 
time in the provinces of the Roman empire, they made still 
another step towards a more cultivated life, and their 
criminal justice gradually improved and refined itself. The 
magistrate, whose office it was to guard public peace, and 
to suppress private animosities, conceived himself to be in- 
jured by every injury done to any of his people; and 
besides the compensation to the person who sufiered, or to 
his family, he thought himself entitled to exact a fine called 
the Fridwit, as an atonement for the breach of peace, and 
as a reward for the pains which he had taken in accommo- 
dating the quarrel. When this idea, which is so natural, 
was once suggested, it was willingly received both by so- 
vereign and people. The numerous fines which were 
levied, augmented the revenue of the king : and the people 
were sensible that he would be more vigilant in interposing 
with his good offices, when he reaped such immediate ad- 
vantage from them ; and that injuries would be less fre- 
quent, when, besides compensation to the person injured, 
they were exposed to this additional penalty.'^ 

This short abstract contains the history of the criminal 
jurisprudence of the northern nations for several centuries. 
The state of England in this particular, during the period 
of the Anglo-Saxons, may be judged of by the collection 
of ancient laws, published by Lambard and Wilkins. The 
chief purport of these laws is not to prevent or entirely 
suppress private quarrels^ which the legislator knew to be 
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impossible, but only to regrulatt and modei«te tbem. The 
iaws of Alfred enjoin, that if any one know that his enemy 
or aggressor, after doing him an ii\jory, resolves to keep 
within his own house, and his men lantU,'*^ he shall not 
fif^ht him till he require compensation for the injury. If 
he he strong enough to besiege him in his house, he may 
do it for seven days without attacking him ; and if the 
aggressor be willing, during that time, to surrender him- 
self and his arms, his adversary may detain him thirty 
days ; but is afterwards obliged to restore him safe to his 
kindred, and be content with the eompensation. If the 
criminal fly to the temple, that sanctuary must not be 
violated. Where the assailant has not force sufficient to 
besiege the criminal in his house, he must apply to the 
alderman for assistairice ; and if the alderman refuse aid, 
the assailant must likve recourse to the king: and he is 
not allowed to assault the house, till after this supreme 
magistrate has refused assistance. If any one meet with 
his enemy, and be ignorant that he was resolved to keep 
within his own lands, he must, before he attack him, re- 
quire him to surrender himself prisoner, and deliver up 
his arms ; in which case he may detain him thirty days : 
Imt if he refuse to deliver up his arms, it is then lawful to 
fight him. A slave may fight in his master's quarrel: 
a father may fight in his son*s with any one, except with 
liis master.** 

It was enacted by king Ina, that no mln shouM take 
revenge for an injury till he had first demanded compen- 
sation, and had been refused it.*^ 

King Edmond, in the preamble to his laws, mentions 
the general misery occasioned by the multiplicity of private 
feuds and battles ; and he establishes several expedients 
for remedying this grievance. He ordains, that if any one 
commit murder, he may, with the assistance of his kin- 
dred* pay within a twelvemonth the fine of his crime ; and 
if they abandon him, he shall alone sustain the deadly 
feud or quarrel with the kindred of the murdered person : 
his own kindred are free' from the feud, but on condition 
that they neither converse with the criminal^ nor supply 
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bim with meat or other necessaries ^ if any of them, alter 
renouncing bim, receive htm into their house, or give him 
assistance, they are finable to the king;, and are involved 
in the feud. If the kindred of the murdered person take 
revenge on any but the criminal himself, a/ier he is ahat^ 
doned by his kindred, all their property is forfeited, and 
they are declared to be enemies to tbe king and all his 
friends.^' It is also ordained, that tbe fine fur murder 
shall never be remitted by the king;^ and that no 
criminal shall be killed who flies to the church, or any 
of tbe king's towns ;^^ and the king himself declares, that 
his house shall give no protection to murderers, till they 
have satisfied the church by their penance, and the kin- 
dred of the deceased, by making compensation.^^ The 
method appointed for transacting this composition is found 
in the same law.*^ 

These attempts of Edmond, to contract and diminish 
the fuuds, were contrary to the ancient spirit of the 
northern barbarians, and were a step towards a more 
regular administration of justice. By the Salic law, any 
man m%ht, by a public declaration, exempt himself from 
bis family quarrels : but then he was considered by tb« 
law as no longer belonging to the family ; and he was de- 
prived of all right of succession, as the punishment of hia 
cowardice.** 

The price of the king's head, or his weregild, as it was 
then called, was by law thirty thousand thrismas, near 
one thousaad three hundred pounds of present money. 
The price of the prince's head was fifteen thousand thris- 
Mas ; that of a bishop's or alderman's eight thousand ; 
a sheriffs four thousand ; a thane's or clergyman's two 
thousand; a ceorle't two hundred and sixty-sia. Thes« 
prieea were fixed by the laws of the Angles. By th« 
Mercian law, the price of a ceorle's head was two hundred 
•hflltnga ; that of a thane's six times as much ; that of 
a king'a six ttmta more.^ 1^ the laws of Kent, the prie« 
ef the arehhsshop's head was higher than that of the 
king's.^ Such respect was then paid to the ecclesiastiml 
It mrni fa« imdanftoodr tfai« wheee fi povson was uoahle 
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or tinwllling to pay the fine, be wv put out of the profec. 
tioii of law, and the kindred of the deceased had liberty 
to punish him as they thought proper. 

Some antiquarians^^ have thought that these compen- 
sations were only g^ven for man-slaughter, not for wiUbl 
murder : but no such distinction appears in the laws ; and 
it is contradicted by the practice of all the other barbarous 
nations,^ by that of the ancient Germans,^' and by that 
curious monument above mentioned, of Saxon antiquity, 
preserved by Hickes. There is indeed a law of. Alfred's, 
which makes wilftil murder capital ;^ but this seems only 
to have been an attempt of that great legislator towards 
establishing a better police in the kingdom, and it pro- 
bably remained without executioii. By the laws of the 
same prince, a conspiracy against the life of the king 
might be redeemed by a fine.^^ 

' The price of all kinds of wounds was likewise fixed by 
the Saxon laws : a wound of an inch long under the hair, 
was paid with one shilling : one of a like size in the face 
two shillings : thirty shillings for the loss of an ear, and 
so forth.^ Th^re seems not to have been any difference 
made, according to the dignity of the person. By the law 
of Ethelbert, any one who committed adultery with his 
neighbour's wife was obliged to pay htm a fine, and buy 
him another wife.^^ 

These institutions are not peculiar to the ancient 
Germans. They seem to be the necessary progress of 
criminal jurisprudence among every free people, where 
the will of th6 sovereign is not implicitly obeyed. We find 
them among the ancient Greeks during the tiine of the 
Trojan war. Compositions for murder are mentioned in 
Nestor's speech to Achilles in the ninth Iliad, and are 
called ftTroivay. The Irish, who never had any connections 
- with the German nations, adopted the same practice till 
▼ery latefy; and the price of a man'<s head was called 
among them his eric ; as we learn from Sir John Davis. 
The same custom seems also to have prevailed among the 
Jews.*8 

Theft and robbeiy were frequent among the Anglo- 
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Saxons. In order to impose some check upon these crimes^ 
it was ordained that no man should sell or buy any thing 
above twenty-pence value, except in open market ;^ and 
every bargain of sale must be executed before witnesses.^ 
Gangs of robbers much disturbed the peace of the oountiy ; 
and the law determined, that a tribe of banditti, consisting 
of between seven and thirty-five persons, was to be called 
a iurma, or troop : any greater company was denominated 
an army.^' The punishments for this crime were various, 
but none of them capital.^ If any man could track his 
stolen cattle into anothei's ground, the latter was obliged 
to show the tracks out of it, or pay their value.*' - 

Rebellion, to whatever excess it was carried, was not 
capital, but might be ■ redeemed by a sum of money .^ 
The legislators, knowing it impossible to prevent all dis- 
orders, only imposed a higher fine on breaches of the peace 
committed in the king's court, or before an alderman or 
bishop. An alehouse too seems to have been considered ' 
as a privileged place ; and any quarrels that arose there 
were more severely punished than elsewhere.** 

RULES OF PROOF. 

If the manner of punishing crimes among the Anglo- 
Saxons appear singular, theproofe were not less so; and 
were also the natural result of the situation of those people. 
Whatever we may imagine concerning the usual truth and 
sincerity of men who live in a rude and barbarous state, 
there is much more fklsehood, and even peijuiy, among 
them, than among civUiied nations: virtue, which .ia 
nothing but a more enlarged aiid more cultivated reason, 
never flourishes to any degree, nor is (bunded on steady 
principles of honour, except where a good education be* 
comes general ; and where m*n are taught the pernicious 
consequences of vice, treacheiy, and immorality. Even 
superstition, though more prevalent among ignorant 
nations, is but a poor supply for the defects in knowledge 
and education: our European ancestors, who employed 
evfiy moment the expedient of swearing on cxtraoidina^ 

Vol. I. S 
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orofiBes and reliqaes, were fen honourable in all engage- 
ments than their posterity, who, from experience, have 
omitted those faieffiectual securities. This general prone- 
ness to penury was much inereased hy the usual want of 
discenment in judges, who could not discuss an intricate 
evidence, and were obliged to number, not weigh, the 
testimony of the witnesses.^ Hence the ridiculous practice 
of obliging men to Imng compurgators, who, as they did 
not pretend to know any thing of the fiust, expressed 
Upon oathy thai they believed the person spoke true ; and 
these compurgators weve in some cases multiplied to th* 
number of three hmdred.^ The practice also of single 
cqmbat was employed by most nations on the contifient 
as a remedy against false evidence ;^ and thovigh it was 
frequently dropped, fh>m the oppontioa of the clergy, it 
was continually rerived from experience of the fiUsebood 
attending the testimony of witneases.^^ It became at last 
a species of jurisprudence: the eases were determined by 
law, in which the patty might cfaaUenge his adversary, or 
the witnesses, or the judge himself i"^^ and though these 
customs were absurd, they were rather an improvement 
on the methods of trial wlucfa had formerly been prac- 
tised among those barbarous nations, and which still pre« 
vailed among the Anglo-Saxons. 

4 When any controversy about a fftct became toe intricate 
tat those ignorant judges to usrave}, tbey had recourse to 
what they called the judgment of God; that is, to fsrtime t 
their methods of consulting this oracle were various. One 
of thcni was the dectti<m by the cross: it was practised in 
this manner: when a person was accused of any crime, 
be licst cleared lumsen by oath, and he was attended by 
eleven compurgaton. He next took two pieces of wood, 
one ef whieb was marked with the sign of the cross, and 
wrapping both epr in woqA, he placed ^m on the altar» or 
on seme eete hsjUed rsiique. ASbsa selemn prayers for the 
soectfls of the experiment, a priest, er, m his steady some 
mexperienesd youdi, took up one ol the |»c<es of wood^ 
and if he hoppened upon that which was masked nitb the 
ftgvsf 9i a. Cftns^ the person isas proneeneed iBB(ioettt| if 
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otherwise, guilty^* This pracCice, as it aros« froni su- 
]>erstitioB, was ahoKsbed by it in France. The emperor, 
Lewis the Debonnaire, prohibited that method of trial, 
net because it was uncertain, but lest that saored fagure^ 
says he, of the cross, should be prostituted ki common dis* 
putcs and controversies.''* 

The ordeal was another established method of trial 
among the Anglo-Saxons. It was practised either bybiMlin^ 
water or red-hot iron. The former wts appropriated to 
the common people ; the latter to the nobility. The water 
or iron was consecrated by many prayers, masses, lastinf s, 
and exorcisms ;^ after which the person accused eithef 
took up a stone sunk in the water to a certain depth,^ 
or carried the iron to a certain distance ; and his hand 
being wrapped up, and the covering sealed for three days, 
if there appeared, on examining it, no murks «f burning, 
he was pronounced innocent; if otherwise, guiky.^^ llie 
trial by cold water was different: the person was thrown 
into consecrated water ; if he swam', he was guilty; if he 
sunk, mnocent.'* It is difficult for us to conceive how 
any innocent person could ever escape by the one trial, 
or any criminal be convicted by the other. But there was 
another usage admirably calculated for allowing every 
criminal to escape who had confidence enough to try it. 
A consecrated cake, called a corsned, was produced ; which 
if the person could swallow and digest, he was pronounced 
innocent.'^ 

MILITARY FORCE. 

The feudal law, if it had place at all among the Anglo- 
Saxons, which is doubtful, was not certainly extended 
over all the landed property, and was not attended with 
those consequences of homage, reliefe,'*' worship, mar- 
riage, and other burthens, which were inseparable from 
it in the kingdoms of the continent. As the Saxons ex- 
pelled, or almost entirely destroyed the ancient Britons, 
they planted themselves in this island on the same footing 
wit^ their ancestors in Germany, and found no occasioi^ 
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foir the feudal iQstitations,^^ which were calculated to, 
maintain a kind of standing army, always in readiness 
to suppress any insurrection among the conquered, people. 
The trouble and expence of defending the state in ij^ng-^ 
land lay equally upon all the land; and it was usual for 
every five hides to equip a man for the service. The 
trinoda necessitas, as it was called, or the burthen of 
military expeditions, of repairing highways, and of build- 
ing and supporting bridges, was insepa£ble from landed 
property, even though it belonged to the church or mo- 
nasteries, unless exempted by a particular charter.^^ The 
ceorles or husbandmen were provided with arms, and 
were obliged to take their turn in military duty.^^ There 
were computed to be 343,600 hides in England ;^^ con- 
sequently the ordinary military force of the kingdom con- 
sisted of 48,730 men; though, no doubt, on extraordinary 
occasions, a greater number might be assembled. Jbe 
king and nobility had some military tenants, who were 
Mailed Sithcun-men.^^ And there were some lands an- 
nexed to the office of alderman, and to other offices ; but 
these probably were not of great extent, and were possessed 
only during pleasure, as ip the commencement of the feudal 
law in other countries of Europe. 

PUBLIC REVENUE. 

The revenue of the king seems to have consisted chiefly 
in his demesnes, which were large ; and in the tolls and 
imposts which he probably levied at discretion on the 
boroughs and sea-ports that lay within his demesnes. He 
oould not alienate any part of the crown lands, even to 
religious uses, without the consent of the states.^ Dane- 
gelt was a land-tax of a shilling a hide, imposed by the 
states,^^ either for payment of the sums exacted by the 
Danes, or for putting the kingdom in a posture of defenee 
against those invaders.^ 
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VALUE OF MONEY. ' 

The Saxon pound, as likewise that which was coined 
for some centuries after the conquest, was near three 
times the weight of our present money: there were forty- 
jeight shillings in the pound, and five pence in a shil- 
ling;^ consequently a Saxon shilling was near a fifth 
heavier than outs, and a Saxon penny near three times 
as heavy.^ As to the value of money in those times, 
compared to commodities, there are some, though not 
veiy certain means of computation. A sheep, by the laws 
of Athelstan, was estimated at a shilling ; that is, fifteen 
pence of our money. The fleece was two-fifths of the value 
of the whole sheep ;^ much ahove its present estimation ; 
.and the reason probably was, that the Saxons, like the 
ancients, were little acquainted with any clothing but 
what was mad^ of wool. Silk and cotton wer^ quite un- 
known : linen was not much used. An ox was computed 
at six times the value of a sheep ; a cow at four.^ If we 
suppose that the cattle in that age, from the defects in 
husbandry, were not so laxge as they are at present in 
England, we may compute that money was then near ten 
times of greater value. A horse was valued at about thirty, 
six shillings of our money, or thirty Saxon shillings;^* 
a mare a third less. A man at three pounds.^ The board 
vnfgei of a child the first year was eight shillings, together 
with a cow*s pasture in summer, and an ox's in winter.^ 
William of Malmesbury mentions it as a remarkably 
high price that William Rufiis gave fifteen marks for 
a horse, or about thirty pounds of our present money.^ 
Between the years 900 and 1000, Ednoth bought a hide 
of land for about one hundred and eighteen shillings of 
present money.^^ This was little more than a shilling an 
acre, which indeed appears to have been the usual price, 
as we may learn fi^m other accounts.^ A palfrey was 
sold for twelve shillings about the year 966.^ The value 
of an ox in king Etiielred's time was between seven and 
eight shillings; a cow about six shillings.^ Gervas of 
Tilbuiy says> that in Henry the First's time, bread which 
S3 
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-vrould suffice a hundred men fbr a day was rated at three 
shillings, or a shilling of that age; for it is thought 
that, soon after the conquest, a pound sterling was divided 
into twenty shillings : a sheep was rated at a shilling, and 
so of other things in proportion. In Athe1stan*8 time a 
ram was valued at a shilling, or four pence Saxon .^ The 
tenants of Shireburn were obliged, at their choice, to pay 
either sixpence, or four hens.'^ About 1^32, the abbot 
of St. Albans, going on a journey, hired seven handsome 
stout horses ; and agreed, if any of them died on the road, 
to pay the owner thirty shillings apiece of our present 
money. '®^ It is to be remarked, that in all ancient timeft 
the raising of com, especially wheat, being a Species o€ 
manufactory, that commodity always bore a higher price, 
compared to cattle, than ft does in our times.'*** Thfe 
Saxon Chronicle tells us,'^ that in the reign of Edward 
the Confessor there was the most terrible famine ever 
known ; insomuch that a quarter of wheat rose to sixty 
pennies, or fifteen shillings of our present money. Con- 
sequentJy it was as dear as if it now cost seven pounds 
ten shillings. This much exceeds the great famine in the 
end of queen Elizabeth ; when a quartet of wheat was 
sold for four pounds. Money in this last period was nearly 
of the same value as in our time. These severe famines 
are a certain proof of bad busbandi^. 

On the whole, there are three things to be considered, 
wherever a sum of money is mentioned in ahcient times. 
First, the change of denomination, by which a pound has 
been reduced to the third part of its ancient weiglk in 
silver. Secondly, the change in value by the greater 
plenty of money, which has reduced the same weight of 
silver to ten times less value, compared to commodities ; 
and consequently a pound sterling to the thirtieth part 
of the ancient value. Thirdly, the fewer people and less 
industry, which were then to be found in every European 
kingdom. This circumstance made even the thirtieth part 
of the sum more difficult to levy, and caused any sutn 
to have more than thirty times greater weight and Influ- 
ence, both abroad and at home, than in our times; in the 
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same manner that a sum, a hundred thousand pounds, far 
instance, is at present more difficult to levy in a small 
state, such as Bavaria, and can produce greater effects on 
such a smaU community, than on England, lliis last 
difference is not easy to be calculated : but allowing that 
England has now six times more industry, and three times 
more people than it had at the conquest, and for some 
reigns after that period, we are upon that supposition to 
conceive, taking all circumstances together, every sum 
of money mentioned by historians, as if it were multiplied 
more than a hundred fold above a sum of the same deno-' 
mination at present. 

In the Saxon times, land was divided equally among all 
the male children of the deceased, according to the cus- 
tom of Gavelkind. The practice of entails is to be found 
in those times. ''^ Land was chiefly of two kinds, bock- 
land, or land held by book or charter, which was re- 
garded as full property, and descended to the heirs of the 
possessor ; and folkland, or the land held by the ceorles 
and common people, who were removeable at pleasure, 
and were indeed only tenants during the will of their lords. 

The first attempt which we find in England to separate 
the ecclesiastical arom the civil jurisdiction, was that law 
of Edgar, by which all disputes among the clergy were 
ordered to be carried before the bishop.'^ The penances 
were then very severe ; but as a man could buy them off 
with money, or might substitute others to perform them, 
Ihej lay easy upon the rich.'^ 

MANNERS. 

With regard to the manners of the Anglo^axons w^ 
ean say little, but that they were in general a rude uncul- 
tivated people, ignorant of letters, undcilled in the me- 
chanical arts, untamed to submission under law and 
government, addicted to intemperance, riot, and disorder. 
Their best quality was their military cottrage, which yet 
was not supported by discipline or conduct. Their want 
of fidelity to the prince, or to any trust reposed in them. 
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appears ttron^ly in the history of their later period; and 
their want of humanity in all thfeir history, ^ven tjiie 
Norman historians, notwithstanding the low state of the 
arts in their own country, speak of them as barbarianp, 
when they mention the invasion made upon them hy thje 
duke of Normandy.*^ The conquest put the people in 
a situation of receiving slowly from abroad the rudiments 
of science and cultivation^ and of correcting their rough 
and licentious manners. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 

Centcqaencc* of tb« Bttttlcof HMtiiic«....SDbmi«n<>n of the English.... S«ttl<. 
meat of the GovcrameQt.... King's Return to Normandy. ... Diwontcnto of 
the English. . . .Their Inturrertions. . .. Rigours of the Norman Governmctt 
.... New lusttrrectiona. . . . New Rigonn of the G^veranent. . . . Introduction 
of the Feudal Uw....lnmnration in Ecclesiastical Gorcmment. ... Insurrec- 
tion of the Norman Barons.. . . fNapnte about investitntcs. . . . Revolt of Prinoa 
Robert. ... DomcMlay-Book. ... The New Forest. ... War with France. ... Oeatii 
and Character of William the Conqueror. 



CONSEQUENCES OF THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS. 

1()66. 

~]^ OTHINGoouId exceed tbe consternation which seized 
-lA the English, when they -eceived intelligence of tbe 
unfortunate battle of Hastings, the aeath of their king, 
the slaughter of their principal nobility and of their bravest 
warriors, ind the rout and dispersion of the remainder. 
But though the loss which they had sustained in that fatal 
action was considerable, it might have been repaired by a 
great nation ; where the people were generally armed, and 
where there resided so many powerful noblemen in every 
province, who could have assembled their retainers, and 
have obliged the duke of Normandy to divide his army, 
And probably to waste it in a variety of actions and ren- 
counters. It was thus that the kingdom had formerly re- 
sisted, for many years, its invaders, and had been gradually 
subdued, by the continued efforts of the Romans, Saxons, 
and Danes; and equal difficulties might have been appre* 
hended by William in this bold and hazardous enterprise. 
But there were several vices in the Anglo-Saxon constitu- 
tk>n, which rendered it difficult for the English to defend 
their liberties in so critical an emergency. The people had 
in a great measure lost all national pride and spirit, by 
their recent and long subjection to the Danes; and as 
Canute had, in the course of his administration, much 
abated tiie rigours of conquest, and had governed them 
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equitably by their own laws, they regarded with the less 
terror the ignominy of a foreign yoke, and deemed the 
inconveniendes of submission less formidable than those 
of bloodshed, war, and resistance. Their attachment also 
Co the ancient royal family had been much weakened, by 
their habits of submission to the 'Danish princes, and by 
their late election of Harold, or their acquiescence in his 
usurpation. And as they had long been accustomed to 
regard Edgar Atheling, the only heir of the Saxon line, as 
unfit to govern them even in times of order and tranquillity, 
they could entertiun small hopes of his being able to repair 
such great losses as they had sustained, or to withstand 
the victorious arms of the duke of Normandy. 

That they might not, however, be altogether wanting 
to themselves in this extreme necessity, the English took 
some steps towards adjusting their di^ointed government, 
and uniting themselves against the common enemy. 
The two potent earls, Edwin and Morcar, who had fled to 
Ix)ndon with the remains of the broken army, took the 
lead on this occasion : in concert with Stigand, archbishop 
of Canterbuiy, a man possessed of great authority and of 
ample revenues, they proclaimed Edgar, and endeavoured 
to put the people in a posture of defence, and encourage 
them to resist the Normans.^ But the terror of the late 
defeat, and the near neighbourhood of the invaders, in- 
creased tlie confusion inseparable from great revolutions ; 
and eveiy resolution proposed was hasty, fluctuating, 
tumultuary; disconcerted by fear or faction, ill planned, 
and worse executed. 

William, tLat his enemies might have no leisure to re- 
cover from their consternation, or unite their counsels, 
immediately put himself in motion alter his victory, and 
resolved to prosecute an enterprise, which nothing but 
' celerity and vigour could render finally successful. His 
first attempt was against Romney, whose inhabitants he 
severely punished, on account of their cniel treatment of 
soine Norman seamen and soldiers, who had been carried 
thither by stress of weather, or by a mistake in their 
eourse :* and 'foreseeing that his conquest of Englaf^d 
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might still be attended with many difficulties and witli 
much opposition, he deemed it necessary, before he should, 
advance farther into the country, to make himself master 
of Dover, which would both secure him a retreat in case 
of adverse fortune, and afford him a safe landing-place 
Ibr such supplies as might be requisite for pushing his ad- 
vantages. The terror diffused by his victory at Hastings 
was so great, that the garrison of Dover, though nume- 
rous and well provided, immediately capitulated ; and as 
the Normans, rushing in to take possession of the town« 
' hastily set fire to some of the houses, William, desirous 
' to conciliate the minds of the English by an appearance of 
lenity and justice, made compensation to the inhabitants 
for their losses.^ . 

The Norman army, being much distressed with a 
dysentery, was obliged to remain here eight days; but 
the duke, on their recovery, advanced with quick marches. 
Cowards London, and by his approach increased the con- 
fusions which were already so prevalent in the English 
'counisels. The ecclesiastics in particular, whose influenca 
was great over the people, began to declare in his favour; 
and as most of the bishops and dignified clergymen were 
even then Frenchmen or Normans, the pope's bull, by 
which his enterprise was avowed and hallowed, was now 
openly insisted on as a reason for general submission* 
The superior learning of those prelates, which, during the 
Confessor's reign, had raised them above the ignorant 
Saxons, made their opinions be received with implicit 
luth ; and a young prince like Edg^, whose capacity was 
deemed so mean, was but ill qualified to resist the impres- 
' sion which they made on the minds of the people. A re- 
: pulse which a body of Londoners received fit>m five 
hundred Norman horse, renewed in the city the terror of 
the great defeat at Hastings; the easy submission of all 
the inhabitants of Kent was an additional discouragement 
to the'm ; the burning of Southwark before their eyes, 
^made them dread a like fate to their own city; and no 
-man any longer entertained thoughts but of. immediate 
safety and of sell-prtscrvation. £ven the aarls Edwin and 
Voi,. I. T 
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Morcar, in desjiair of maktag effectual resifttaiioey rotJrod 
with their troops to their own proviuees} and the people 
thenceforth disposed themgelves uaanimous^ to yield to 
the victor. 

SUBMISSION OF THE ENGjLISH. 

As soon as he passed the Thames at Wallingford, and 
reached Berkhamstead, Stigand the primate made submis- 
•ions to him : before he came within sight of the city, 
all the chief nobility, and Edgar Atheling himself, the 
new elected king, came into his camp, and declared their 
intention of yielding to his authority.^ They requested 
him to mount their throne, which they now considered ^ 
vacant; and declared to him, that as they had always 
been ruled by regal power, th^ desired to follow, in this 
particular, the eiLample of their ancestors, and knew of 
jio one more wc^y than himself to hold the reins of go- 
vernment.^ 

Though this was the great object to which the duke's 
enterprise tended, he feigned to deliberate on the offer ; 
Mid being desirous, at first, of preserving the appearance 
of a legal administration, be wished to obtain a more ex- 
plicit and formal consent of the English nation :^ but 
Aimar of Aquitain, a man equally respected for valour 
in the field and for prudenoe in council, remonstrating 
with him on the danger of delay in so critical a oonjuncturt, 
lie laid aside all farther scruples, and accepted of the 
crown which was tendered bira. (^-ders were immediately 
issued to prepare every thing for the ceremony of his coro- 
nation ; but as he was yet afraid to place entire confidenoe 
In the Londoners, who were numerous and warlike, he 
meanwhile commanded fortresses to be erected, in order 
to curb the inhabitants, and to secure his person and gn- 
regnmentJ 

Stigand was not BHich in the duke's favour, both be- 
cause he had intruded into the see on the expulsion nf 
B<d»ert the Norman, and because he possessed such inflij- 
«DS9 and aiitlipnty «ver the English^ at might be dan* 
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geroas to a nftw-establbhed monarch. W^am, therefore, 
pretending that the prhnate had obtained his pall iu an 
irre^lar manner from pope Benedict IX* who was him- 
self an usurper, refused to be consecrated by him, and 
conferred this honour on Aldred, archbishop of York. 
Westminster abbey was the place appointed for that mag- 
nificent ceremony ; the most considerable of the nobility^ 
both English and Norman, attended the duke 6n this oc- 
casion [Dec. 26, 1066]; Aldred, in a Short speech, asked 
the former whether they agreed to accept of William as 
their king? the bishop of Constance put the same ques- 
tion to the latter ; and both being ansxreicd with accla- 
mations,^ Aldred administered to the duke the usual 
coronation oath, by which he bound himself to protect 
the church, to administer justice, and to repress violence : 
he then anointed him, and put the crown upon lus head.^^ 
There appeared nothing but joy in the countenance of 
the spectators: but in that very moment there burst forth 
the strongest symptoms of the jealousy and animosity 
which prevailed between the nations, and which conti. 
nually increased during the reign of this prince. The 
jlorman soldiers, who were placed without, in order to 
guard the church, hearing the shouts within, fancied that 
the English were offering violence to their duke; and 
they immediately assaulted the populace, and^ set fire to 
the neighbouring houses. The alarm was conveyed to 
the nobility who surrounded the prince; both English 
and Normans, full of apprehensions, rushed out to secure 
themselves from the present danger ; and it was with diffi- 
culty that William himself was able to appease the 
tumult." 

SETTLEMENT OF THE GOVERNMENT. 1067. 

The king, thus possessed of the throne by a pretended 
destination of king Edward, and by an irregular election 
of the people, but still more by force of arms, retired from 
London to Berking in Essex ; and there received the sub- 
missions of all the nobility who had not attended his ooro- 
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nation. Edric, sirnaroed tbe Forester, grand-nephew to 
Ihat £dric so noted for his repeated acts of per6dy during 
the reigns of Ethelred and Edmond ; earl Coxo, a man 
femofis for bravery ; even Edwin and Morcar^ earls of 
Mercia and Northumberland; with the other principal 
noblemen of England, came and swoi'e fealty to him ; were 
received into favour, and were confirmed in the possession 
•f their estates and dignities.'^ Every thing bore the ap- 
pearance of peace and tranquillity ; and William had 
no other occupation than to give contentment to the fo- 
reigners who had assisted him. to mount the throne, and 
to his new subjects, who had so readily submitted to him. 
He had got possession of the treasure of Harold, which 
was considerable ; and being also supplied with rich pre- 
sents from the opulent men in all parts of England, who 

-were solicitous to gain the favour of their new sovereign, 
he distributed great sums among his troops, and by this 
liberality gave them hopes of obtaining at length those 
more durable establishments which they had expected 
from his enterprise.'^ The ecclesiastics, both at home and 
abiroad, bad much forwarded his success, and he failed not, 
in return, to express his gratitude and devotion in the 
manner which was most acceptable to them : He sent 
Harold's standard to the pope, accompanied with many 

. valuable presents : all the considerable monasteries and 
churches in France, where, prayers had been put up for 
his success, now tasted of bis bounty :*^ the EngUsh monks 
found him well disposed to favour their order : and he 
built a new convent near Hastings, which he called BattU 
jibbey, and which, on pretence of supporting monks to 
pray for his own soul, and for that of Harold^ served as a 
lasting memorial of his victory.'^ 

He introduced into England that strict execution of 
lustice for which his administration had been much cele- 

' brated in Normandy; and even during this violent revo- 
lution, eveiy disorder or oppression met with rigorous 
punishment.'^ His army, in particular, was governed with 
«evei% discipline ; and notwithstanding the insolence of 
victory, care was taken to give as little offence as possible 
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to the jealousy of the vanquished. The king ap])eafed 
JBolicitous to unite, in an amicable manner, the Normans 
and the English, by intennarriages and alliances; and all 
his new subjects who approached his person were received 
"with afi&bility and regard No signs of suspicion appeared, 
not even towards Edgar Atheling, the heir of the ancient 
royal family, whom William confirmed in the honours of 
earl of Oxford, conferred on him by Harold, and whom 
he affected to treat with the highest kindness* as nephew 
to the Confessor, his great friend and benefactor. 
Though he confiscated the estates of Harold, and of 
those who had fought in the battle of Hastings on the 
side of that prince, whom he represented as an usurpery 
he seemed willing to admit of eveiy plausible excuse for 
past opposition to his pretensions, and he received many 
into favour who had carried arms against him. He con- 
firmed the liberties and immunities of London and the other 
cities of England ; and appeared desirous of replacing every 
thing on ancient establishments. In his whole adminis- 
tration he bore the semblance of the lawftd prince, not of 
the conqueror ; and the English began to flatter themselves 
that they had changed, not the form of their government', 
but the succession only of their sovereigns, a matter which 
gave them small concern. The better to reconcile his 
new subjects to his authority, William made a progress 
through some parts of England ; and besides a splendid 
court and majestic presence, which overawed the people, 
already struck with his militaiy fame, the appearance of hii^ 
clemency and justice gained the approbation of the wise^ 
attentive to the first steps of their new sovereign. 

But amidst this confidence and friendship which he ex- 
pressed for the English, the king took care to place all 
real power in the hands of his Normans, and still to keep 
possession of the sword, to which he was sensible he bad 
owed his advancement to sover^gn authority. He dis- 
armed the city of London and other places, which ap- 
peared most warlike and populous ; and building citadels 
in that capital, as well as in Winchester, Hereford, and 
the cities best situated for commanding the kingdom, he 
T3 
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quartered Norman soldiers in all of tbeib, and left uo 
where any power able to resist or oppose him. He be- 
ftowed the forfeited estates on the most eminent of bis 
captains, and established funds for the payment of his 
soldiers. And thus, while his civil administration carried 
the face of a legal magistrate, his military institutions 
were those of a master and tyrant ; at least of one who 
reserved to himself, whenever he pleased, the power of 
assuming that cliaracter. 

KING'S RETURN TO NORMANDY. 1067. 

By this mixture, however, of vigour and lenity, be bad so 
soothed the minds of the English, that be thought he 
fnight safely revisit his native countiy, and enjoy the 
triumph and congratulation of bis ancient subjects. He 
left the administration in the hands of his uterine brother, 
Odo bishop of Baieux, and of William Fitz-Osbenie 
[March, 1067]* That their authority mi{;ht be exposed 
to less danger, he carried over with him all the most con- 
siderable nobility of England, who, while they served to 
grace his court hy their presence and magnificent retinues, 
were in reality hostages for the fidelity of the nation* 
Among these were Edgar Atheling, Stigand the primate, 
the earls Edwin and Morcar, Waltbeof, the son of the 
brave earl Siwaid, with iythers, eminent for the greatness 
of their fortunes and families, or for their ecclesiastical 
and civil dignities. He was visited at the abbey of Fescamp, 
where he resided during some time, by Rodulph, uncle 
to the king of France, and by many powerful princes and 
nobles, who, having contributed to bis enterprise, were 
desirous of participating in the joy and advantages of 
its success* His English courtiers, willing to ingriitiate 
themselves with their new sovereign, out-vied each other 
in equipages and entertainments ; and made a display of 
riches which struck the foreigners with astonishment. 
William of Poictiers, a Nontian historian,*^ who was 
present, speaks with admiration of the beauty of their 
penons, the size &nd workmanship of their silver plate^ 
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the costliness of their embroideries, an art in which the 
Eng^lish then excelled ; and he expresses himself in such 
terms, as tend much to exalt our idea of the opulence and 
cultivation of the people.'* But though every thing bore 
the face of joy and festivity, and William himself treated 
his new courtiers with great appearance of kindness, it 
was impossible altogether to prevent the insolence of the 
Normans ; and the English nobles derivtd little satisfac- 
tion from those entertainments, where they considered 
themselves as led in triumph by their ostentatious coA* 
queror. 

DISCONTENTS OF THE ENGLISH. 

In England affairs took still a worse turn during the 
absence of the sovereign. Discontents and complaintii 
tnultiplied every where ; secret compiracles were entered 
into against the government ; hostilities were already begun 
iti many places; and everfr thing seemed to menace a 
revolution, ai rapid as that which bad placed William on 
the throne. The historian above mentioned, who is a 
panegyrist of hii master, throws the blame entirely on the 
fickle and mutinous disposition of the English, and highly 
«elebrate6 the justice and lenity of Odo*s and Fita-Osberhe's 
administration.'^ But other historians, with more proba- 
bility, impute the cause chiefly to the Normans, who, 
despising a people that had so easily submitted to the yoke, 
envying their riches, and grudging the restraints imposed 
upon their own rapine, were desirous of provoking them 
to a rebellion, by which they expect^ to acquire new 
confiscations and forfeitures, and to . gratify those un- 
bounded hopes which they had formed in entering on this 
enterprise.*® 

tt is evident, that the chief reason of this alteration in 
the Sentiments of the English, must be ascribed to the 
departure of William, who was alone able to curb thfe 
violence uf his captains, and to overawe the mutinies of 
the people. Nothing indeed appears more strange, than 
that this prince, in less than three months after the cox^ 
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i|iiest of a g^reat, warlike, and turbulent nation, should 
absent himself, in order to revisit his own country, which 
remained in profound tranquillity, and was not menaced 
by any of its neighbours ; and should so long leave his 
Jealous subiects at the mercy of an insolent and licentious 
army. Were we not assured of the solidity of his genius, 
and the good sense displayed in all other circumstances of 
his conduct, we might ascribe this measure to a vain osten- 
tation, which rendered him impatient to display his pomp 
and magnificence among his ancient subjects. It is 
therefore more natural to believe, that in soextraordinaiy 
a step he was guided by a concealed policy ; and that, 
though he had thought proper at first to allure the people 
to submission by the semblance of a legal administration, 
he found that he could neither satisfy his rapacious 
. captains, nor secure his unstable government, without 
forther exerting the rights of conquest, and seising the 
possessions of the English. In order to have a pretext 
for this violence, he endeavoured, without discovering 
his intentions, to provoke and allure them into insurreo- 
tions, which, he thought, could never prove dangerous, 
while he detained all the principal nobility in Normandy, 
while a great and victorious army was quartered in England, 
and while he himself was so near to suppress any tumult or 
rebellion. , But as no ancient writer has ascribed this ty- 
rannical purpose to William, it scarcely seems allowable, 
from conjecture alone, to throw such an imputation upon 
him, 

THEIR INSURRECTIONS. 

But whether we are to account for that measure from 
the king^s vanity or from his policy, it was the imme- 
diate cause of all the calamities which the English en- 
dured during this and the subsequent reigns, and gave rise 
to those mutual jealousies and animosities between them 
and the Normans, which were never appeased till a long 
tract of time had gradually united the two nations, and 
made them one people. The inhabitants of Kent, who 
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bad first submitted to the Conqueror, were the first that, 
attempted to throw off the yoke ; and • in confederacy 
with Eustace, count of Bologne, who had also been dis- 
gusted by the Normans, they made an attempt, though 
without success, on the garrison of Dover.^^ Edric the 
Forester, whose possessions lay on the banks of the Se- 
veme, being provoked at the depredations of some Nor- 
man captains in his neighbourhood, formed an altiance 
with Blethyn and Rowallan, two Welsh princes; and en- 
deavoured, with their assistance, to repel force by fbrce.^ 
But though these open hostilities were not very considerable, 
the disaffection was generaT among the Eni^ish, who had 
become sensible, though too late, of their defenceless 
condition, and began, already to experience those insults 
and injuries which a nation must always expect, that 
allows itself to be reduced to that abject situation. A 
secret conspiracy was entered into to perpetrate in oqe 

. day a general massacre of the Normans, like that which 
had formerly been executed upon the Danes; and the 
quarrel was become so general and national, that the 
vassals of earl Coxo^ having desired him to head them in 
an insurrection, and finding him resolute in inaintaining 
his fidelity to William, put him to death as a traitor to 
his country. 

The king, informed of these dangerous discontents, 
hastened over to England (Dec. 6) ; and by his presence, 
and the vigorous measures which he pursued, disconcerted 
all the schemes of the conspirators. Such of them as had 
been more violent in their mutiny, betrayed their ^ilt 
by flying, or concealing themselves ; and the confiscation 
of their estates, while it increased the number of mal- 
contents, both enabled William to gratify farther the ra- 
pacity of his Norman captains, and gave them the prqs- 
pect of new forfeitures and attainders. The king began 
to regard all his English sutjects as inveterate and irre-. 
claimable enemies ; and thenceforth either embraced, or 

. was more fully confirmed in the resolution of seizing 
their possessions, and of reducing them to the most 
algect Blavely^ Though the natural violence and severity 
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of his temper made hhn incapable of feding any remorse 
ill the execution of this tyrannical purpdse, he had art 
eitougfa to conceal his intention, and to preserve still 
some appearance of jnsttce in his oppressions. He or- 
dered all the English, who had been arbitrarily expelled 
by the Normans during his absence, to be restored' to 
their estates :^ but at the same time he imposed a gene- 
ral tax on the people, that of Danegelt, which had been 
abolished by the Confessor, and which had always been 
extremely odious to the nation .^^ 

1068. As the vigilance of William overawed the^ 
itialoubtents, their insurrections were more the result 
of an Impatient humour in the people, than of any regu- 
lar conspiracy, which' could give them a rational hope 
of success against the established power of the Normans. 
The inhabitants of Exeter, instigSited by Githa, mother 
to king Harold, refused to admit a Norman garrison, 
And betaking themselves to arms, were strengthened by 
the accession of the neighbouring inhabitants of Devon- 
shire and Comwall.^^ 'the king hastened with his forces 
to chastise this revolt; and on his approach, the wiser 
and more considerable citizens, sensible of the unequal 
contest, persuaded the people to Submit, and to deliver 
hostages for their obedience. A sudden mutiny of the 
populace broke this agreement ; and William, appearing 
before the walls, ordered the eyes of one of the hostagas 
to be put out, as an earnest of that severity which the 
rebels must expect if they persevered in their revolt.*" 
The inhabitants were anew seijed with terror, and sur- 
rendering at discretion, threw themselves at the king's 
feet, and supplicated his clemency and forgiveness. Wil- 
liam was not destitute of generosity, when his temper was 
not hardened either by policy or passion : he was pre- 
v^ed on to pardon the rebels, and he set guards on all 
the gates, in order to prevent the rapacity and insolence 
of his soldiery.^7 Githa escaped with her treasures to 
Flanders. Tlie malcontents of Cornwall imitated the ' 
example of Exeter, and met with like treatment: and the 
king> having built a citadel in that city, which be pot 
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under the commaDd of Baldwin^ son of earl Gilbert* 
returned to Winchester* and dispersed his amy into 
their quarters. He was here joined hf his wife Matilda, 
who had not before visited England, and whom he now 
ordered to be crowned hj archbishop Aldred. * Soon 
after, she brought him an accession to his family by the 
birth of a fourth son, whom he named Henry. Hb three 
elder sons, Robert, Richard, and WiUiajn, still resided la 
Normandy. 

But though the kvng appeared thus fortunate, both 
in public and domestic life, the disconteats of his £n|;liah 
sul^ects augmented daily; And the injuries committed 
and suffered on both sides, rendered the quarrel between 
them and the Normans absolutely incurable. The inso* 
lence of victorious masters, dispersed throughout the 
kingdom, seemed intolerable to the natives ; and where- 
ever they found the Normans, separate or assembled in 
small bodies, they secretly set upon them* and gratified 
their vengeance by the slaughter of their enemies*. But 
an insurrection in the nordi ditew thither the general 
attention, and seemed to threaten more important coik- 
aequeoces. Edwin and Morcar appeared at the bead of 
this rebellion; and these potent noblemen, before they 
took arms, stipulated for foreign succours, from their 
nephew Bkthyn prince of Nor& Wales, from Malcolm 
king of Scotland, and from Sweyn king of Denmark. 
Besides the general discontent which had seized the Eng- 
lish, the two earls were incited to this revolt by private 
injuries. William, in order to insure them to his in^ 
terests, had* on his accession, promised bis daughter in 
marriage to Edwin; but either he had never seriously 
intended to perform this engagement* or, having changed 
his plan of administration in Eiu^and from clemency to 
rigour, he thought it was to Itt^ purpose, if he gained 
one family* while he enraged tbt whcde nation. When 
Ed,win, the^ore, renewed his apDlications, he gave him 
an absolute denial;^ and this ^f'^M'I^^i'^iB^nty added 
to BO many other reasons of disguft, induced that noble- 
man and his brother to concur wi4^ their incensed ooun^ 
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tiymen, aDd to make one general effort for the recovery 
of their ancient liberties. William knew the importance 
of celerity in quelling an insarrection, supported by such 
powerful leaders, and so agreeable to the wishes of the 
people; and having his troops always in readiness, he ad- 
vanced by great journeys to the north. On his march 
he gave orders to foKify the castle of Warwic, of which 
he left Heniy de Beaumont governor, and that of Not- 
tingham, which he copimitted to the custody of William 
Peverill, another Norman captain.^ He reached York 
before the rebels were in any condition for resistance, 
or were joined by any of the foreign succours which they 
expected, except a small reinforcement from Wales;'® 
and the two earls found no means of safety, but having 
recourse to the clemency of the victor. Archil, a potent 
nobleman in those parts, imitated their example, and 
delivered his son as a hostage for his fidelity;'* nor were 
the people, thus deserted by their leaders, able to make 
any farther resistance. But the treatment which Wil- 
liam gave the chiefs, was very different from that which 
feir to the share of their followers. He observed reli. 
giously the terms which he had granted to the former, 
and allowed them for the present to keep possesnon of 
their estates; but he extended the rigours of his confis- 
'cations over the latter, and gave away their lands to his 
foreign adventurers. These, planted throughout the 
whole country, and in possession of the military power, 
left Edwin and Morcar, whom he pretended to spare, des- 
titute' of all support, and ready to fall, whenever he 
should think proper to command their ruin. A peace 
which he made with Malcolm, who did him homage fo^ 
Cumberland, seemed at the same time to deprivie them 
ef all prospect of foreign assistance.'* 

RIGOURS OF THE NORMAN GOVERNMENT/ 1068. 

The English were how sensible that their final de- 
struction was intended; and that instead of a sovereign, 
whom they had hoped* to gain by their submissions, they 
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hiul tamely auireiiidered themselves, without resistance, to 
a tyrant and a conqueror. Though the eariy confiscation 
of Harold's followers might seem iniquitous ; being: in- 
flicted on men who had never sworn fealty to the duke of 
Normandy, who were ignorant of his pretensions, and who 
only fought in a defence of the government which they 
themselves had established in their own country: yet 
were these rigours, however contrary to the ancient Saxon 
laws, excused on account of the urgent necessities of the 
prince $ and those who were not involved in the present 
ruin, hoped that they should thenceforth enjoy, without 
molestation, their possessions and their dignities. But the 
successive destruction of so many other families con- 
vinced them, that the king intended to rely entirely on 
the support and affections of foreigners ; and they foresaw 
new forfeitures, attainders, and acts of violence, as the 
necessary result of this destructive plan of administration. 
They observed, that no Englishman possessed bis con- 
fidence, or was entrusted with any command or autho- 
rity; and that the strangers, whom a rigorous discipline 
could have but ill restrained, were encouraged in their 
insolenee and tyranny against them. The easy submis- 
iion of the kingdom of its first invasion had exposed the 
natives to contempt ; the subsequent proo6 of their ani- 
mosity and resentment had made them the object of 
hatred; and thi^ were now deprived of eveiy expedient 
by which they could hope to make themselves either 
regarded or beloved by their sovereign. Impressed with 
the sense of this dismal situation, many Englishmen fled 
into foreign countries, with an intention of iMssing their 
lives abroad free from oppression, or of returning on a 
favourable opp(»tunity to assist their friends in the reco- 
veiy of their native liberties.^^ Edgar Atheling himself* 
dreading the insidious caresses of William, was persuaded 
by Cospatric, a powerful Northumbrian, to escape with 
him into Scotland; and he carried thither bis two sisters, 
Margaret and Christina. They were well received by^ 
Malcolm, who SQon after espoused Margaret the eldest 
sister; and partly with a view of strengthening his 
Vol. I. . U 
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kingdom by the accession of so many strangers, partly in 
hopes of employmg them against the gtowing power of 
William, he gave great countenance to all the English 
exiles. Many of them settled there ; and laid the founda- 
tion of families which afterwards made a figure in that 
country. 

While the English suffered under these oppressions, 
even the foreigners were not much at their ease ; but 
finding themselves surrounded on all hands by enraged 
enemies^ who. took eveiy advantage against them, and 
menaced them with still more bloody effects of the public 
resentment, tliey began to wish again for the tranquil* 
lity and security of their native country. Hugh de 
Grentmesnil, and Humphry de Teliol, though entrusted 
with great commands, desired to be dismissed the service ; 
and some others imitated their example : a desertion which 
was highly resented by the king, and which he punished 
by the confiscation of all their possessions in England.^^ 
But William's bounty to his followers could not fail of 
allunng many new adventurers into his service ; and the 
rage of the vanquished English served only to excite the 
attention of the king and those warlike chieft, and keep 
them in readiness to suppress every commencement of 
domestic rebellion or foreign invasion. . 

NEW INSURRECTIONS. 1069. 

It was not long before they found occupation for their 
prowess and military conduct. Godwin, Edmond, and 
Magnus, three sons of Harold, had, immediately after the 
defeat at Hastings, sought a retreat in Irdand ; where, 
having met with a kind reception from Dennotand other 
princes of that country, they projected an invasion on 
England, and they hoped that all the exiles ftom Etenmark, 
Scotland, and Wales, assisted by forces from these several 
countries, would at once commence hostilities, and rouse 
-the indignation of the English against their haughty con- 
querors. They landed in Devonshire ; but found Brian, 
ion of the count of Britandy, at th« head of s^me foreign 
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troops, ready to oppose them; and bein^ defeated in 
several actions, they were obliged to retreat to their ships, 
and to return with great loss to Ireland.^^ The efforts of 
the Normans were now directed to the north, where 
affairs had fallen into the utmost confusion. The more 
impatient of the Northumbrians had attacked Robert de 
Comyn, wbo was appointed governor of Durham ; and 
gaining the advantage over him from his negligence, they 
put him to death in that city, with seven hundred of his 
fbllowers.^^ This success animated the inhabitants of York, 
who, rising in arms, slew Robert Fitz-Richard their gover- 
nor ;^7 and besieged in the castle William Mallet, on whom 
the command now devolved. A little after, the Danish 
troops landed fix>m three hundred vessels: Osbeme, 
-brother to king Sweyn, was entrusted with the command 
of these forces, and he was accompanied by Harold and 
Canute, two sons of that monarch. Edgar Atheling ap- 
peared from Scotland, and brought along with him Cospa- 
trick, Walthepf, Siward, Bearne, Merleswain, Adelin, and 
other leaders, who, partly from the hopes which they gave 
of Scottish succours, partly from their authority in those 
parts, easily persuaded the warlike and discontented North- 
umbrians to join the insurrection. Mallet, that he 
might better provide for the defence of the citadel of York, 
set fire to some houses which lay contiguous; but this 
expedient proved the immediate cause of his destruction. 
The flames, spreading into the neighbouring streets, re- 
duced the whole city to ashes : the enraged inhabitants, 
aided by the Danes, took advantage of the confusion to 
attack the castle, which they carried by assault ; and the 
garrison, to the number of three thousand men, was put 
to the sword without mercy.^^ 

This success proved a signal to many other parts of 
England, and gave the people an opportunity of showing 
their malevolence to the Normans. Hereward, a noble- 
man in East-Anglia, celebrated for valour, assembled his 
followers, and taking shelter in the Isle of Ely, made in- 
roads on all the neighbouring: country .^^ The English in 
the counties of Somerset and Dorset rose in arms, and 
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assaulted Montacute the Norman governor; while the 
inhabitants of Cornwall and Devon invested Exeter, which 
Irum the memory of William's clemency still remained 
Ihithful to him. Edric the Forester, calling in the assistance 
of the Welsh, laid siege to Shrewsbuiy, and made head 
against earl Briant and Fitz-Osbeme, who commanded In 
those quarters.^ The English, evefy where repenting 
their former easy submission, seemed determined to make 
by concert one great effort for the recovery of their liber- 
ties, and for the expulsion of their oppressors. ;- 

William, undismayed amidst this scene of confusion, 
assembled his forces, and animating them with the pros- 
pect of new confiscations and forfSettures, he marched 
against the rebels in the north, whom he regarded as the 
most formidable, and whose defeat he knew would strike' 
a terror into all the other malcontents. Joining policy 
to force, he tried before his approach to weaken the enemy, 
by detaching the Danes from them; and he engaged 
- Cisbeme, by lai^ presents, and by offering him the li- 
berty of plundering the sea-coast, to retire, without 
committing forther hostilities into Denmark.^* Cospatrick 
also, ill despair of success, made his peace with .the king, 
and paying a sum of money as an atonement for his- in- 
surrection, was received into favour, and even invested 
with the earldom of Northumberland. Waltheof, who 
long defended York with great courage, was allured with 
this appearance of clemency; and as William knew how 
to esteem valour even in an enemy, that nobleman had 
no reason to repent of this confidence.^ Even Edric, 
compelled by necessity, submitted to the Conqueror, and 
received forgiveness, wliieh was soon after followed by some 
deg^ree of trust and favour. Malcolm, coming too late to 
support his confederates, was constrained to retire ; and 
all the English rebels in other parts, except Hereward, 
who still kept in his fastnesses, dispersed themselves, and 
left the Normans undisputed masters of the kingdom, 
Edgar Athelini, with hk followers, sought again a retreat 
In Scotland from the pursuit of his enemies. 
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NEW RliSOURS' OF THE GOVERNMENT. 1070. 

But the seeming clemeacy of William towards the 
English leaders proceeded only from artifice, or from his 
esteem of individuals : his heart was hardened agunst all 
oompttsion towards the people; and he scrupled no mcai- 
sure, however violent or severe, which seemed requisite t» 
support his plan of tyrannical administration. Sensible 
of the restless disposition of the Northumbrians^ be de- 
termined to incapadute them ever after from giving dis- 
turbance* and he issued orders for laying entirely waste 
that fertile country* which for the extent of sixty miles 
lies between the Humber and the Tees.^ The houses 
were reduced to ashes by the merciless Normans; the 
cattle seized and driven away; the instruments of hus- 
bandry destroyed; and the inhabitants compelled either to 
seek for a subsistence in the southern parts of Scotland, 
or if they lingered in England, from a reluctance to 
abandon their ancient habitations, they perished miserably 
in the woods from cold and hunger. The lives of a 
hundred thousand persons are computed to have been sacri- 
ficed to this stroke of barbarous poUcy,^ which, by seek- 
ing a remedy for a temporary evil, thus inflicted a lasting 
^ound on the power and populousness of the nation. 

But William, finding himself entirely master of a peopla 
who had given him such sensible proofr of their impotent 
rage and animosity, now resolved to proceed to extremities 
against all the natives of England, a[nd to reduce them to 
a condition in which they should no longer be formidable 
to his government. The insurrections and conspiracies 
in so many parts of the kingdom, bad involved the bulk 
of the landed proprietors, more or less, in the guilt of 
treason ; and the king took advantage of executing against ■ 
them, with the utmost rigour, the laws of forfeiture and 
attainder. Their lives were indeed commonly spared ; but 
their estates were confiscated, and either annexed to the 
royal demesnes, or conferred with the most profiise bounty 
on the Normans and other foreignerk^^ While the kiug'« 
U3 
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declared intention was to depress, or rather entirely ex- 
tirpate, the English gentry,'*^ it is easy to believe that 
scarcely the form of justice would be observed in these 
violent proceedings ; [See note H, at the end of this Fbl."] 
and that any suspicions served as the most undoubted' 
proofe of guilt against a people thus devoted to destruc- • 
tion. It was crime sufficient in an Englishman to be 
opulent, or noble, or powerful ; and the policy of the king, 
concurring with the rapacity of foreign adventurers, pro- 
duced almost a total revolution in the landed property of 
the kingdom. Ancient and honourable families were 
reduced to beggary ; the nobles themselves were every 
where treated with ignominy and contempt ; they had 
the mortification of seeing their castles and manors pos- 
tessed by Normans of the meanest birth and lowest sta- 
tions ;^7 and they found themselves carefully excluded 
firom every road which led either to riches or preferment. 
[See note 1, ai the end qf thU f^ol.} 

INTRODUCTION OF THE FEUDAL LAW. 

As power naturally follows property, this revolution 
alone gave great security to the foreigners ; but William, 
by the new institutions which he established, took also care 
to retain for ever the military authority in those hands 
which bad enabled him to subdue the kingdom. He intro- 
duced into England the feudal law, which he found esta- 
blished in France and Normandy, and which, during that 
age, was the foundation both of the stability and of the 
disorders in most of the monarchical governments of 
Europe. He divided all the lands of England, with very 
fow exceptions, besides the ro3ral demesnes, into baronies ; 
and he conferred these, with the retervation of stated ser- 
vices and payments, on the most considerable of his ad- 
venturers. These gteat barons, who held immediately of 
the crown, shared out a great part of their lands to other 
foreigners, who were denominated knights or vassals, and 
who paid their lord the same duty and submission in peace 
and war, which he himself owed to his sovereign. , The 
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whole kingdom contained about seven hundred chief 
tenants, and sixty thousand two hundred and fifteen 
knights-fees ;^^ and as none of the native English were ad*> 
mitted into the first rank, the few who retained their 
landed property were glad to be received, into the second, 
and under the protection of some powerful Norman, 
to load themselves and their posterity with this grievous 
burthen, for estates which they had received free from' 
their ancestors.^^ The small mixture of English which 
entered into this civil or military fabric (for it partook 
of both species), was so restrained by subordination under 
the foreigners, that the Norman dominion seemed now to 
be fixed on the most durable basis, and to defy all the efforts 
of its enemies. 

The better to unite the parts of the government, and to 
bind them into one system, which might serve both for de- 
fence against foreigners, and for the support of domestic' 
tranquillity, William reduced the ecfdesiastical revenues 
under the same feudal law; and though he had courted 
the church on his invasion and accession, he now subjected 
it to services which the clergy regarded as a grievous 
slavery, and as totally unbefitting their profession. The 
bishops and abbots were obliged, when required, tofuniish 
to the king, during war, a number of knights or military 
tenants, proportioned to the extent of property possessed 
by each see or abbey ; and they were liable, in case of 
failure, to the same penalties which were exacted from 
the laity .^ The pope and the ecclesiastics exclaimed against 
this tyranny, as they called it; but the king's authority 
was so well established overthe army, who held every thing 
from his bounty, that superstition itself, even in that age, 
when it was most prevalent, was constrained to bend 
under has superior influence; 

But as the great body of the clergy were still natives, the 
king had much reason to driad the effects of their resent- 
ment : he therefore used the precaution of expelling the 
English firom all the considerable dignities, and of ad- 
▼ancing foreigners in their place. The partiality of the 
Gonfitesor towards the Normans had been so great, that. 
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aided by their superior leamini:, it had promoted them to 
many of the tees in England ; and even before the period 
of the conquestt scarcely more than siic or seven of the 
prelates wera natives of the country. But amon; these 
was Stigand, archbishop of Canterbury ; a man who, by 
his address and vigour, by the f^reatness of his funily and 
alliances, by the extent of his possessions, as well as by the 
dif^ity of lus t'ffice, and his authority among the English^ 
gave jealousy to the king.^^ Though William had on 
bis Hccession affronted this prelate, by employing the 
archbishop of York to officiate at his consecration, he 
was careful on other occasions to load him with honours 
and caresses, and to avmd Igiving him farther offence till 
the opportunity should offer of effecting his final destruc- 
tion.^^ The suppression of the late rebellions, and the 
total subjection of the English, made him hope that an 
attempt against Stigand, however violent, would be 
covered by his great successes, and be overlooked amidst 
the other important revolutions which affected so deeply 
the property and liberty of the kingdom. Yet, notwith- 
standing these great advantages, he did not think it safe 
to violate the reverence usually paid to the primate ; but 
under cover of a new superstition, which he was the great 
instrument of introducing into England. 

INNOVATION IN ECCLESIASTICAL GOVERNMENT. 

The doctrine which exalted the papacy above all 
human power, had gradually diffused itself from the aty 
and court of Rome; and was, during that age, ranch 
more prevalent in the southern than in the northern 
kingdoms of Europe. Pope Alexander, who had assisted 
William in his conquests, naturally expected that the 
French and Normans would import into England the 
same reverence for his sacred character with which they 
were impressed in their own country ; and would break 
the spiritual as well as civil independency of the Saxons, 
who had hitherto conducted their ecclesiastical govern- 
ment with ai^ acknowledgment indeed of prinmcy in thid- 
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flee of Rome, but without much idea of its title to domi- 
nion or authority. As soon, therefore, as the Norman 
prince seemed fully established on the throne, the pope 
dispatched Ennenfroy, bishop of Sion, as his legate into 
England ; and this prelate was the first that had ever ap- 
peared with that character in any part of the British 
islands. The king, though be was probably led by prin- 
ciple to pay this submission to Rome, determined, as is 
usual, to employ the incident as a means of serving 
his political purposes, and of degrading those English 
prelates who were become obnoxious to him. The legate 
submitted to become the instrument of his tyranny; and 
thought that the more violent the exertion of power, the 
more ceitainly did it confirm the authority of that court 
from which he derived his commission. He summoned, 
therefore, a council of the prelates and abbots at Winches- 
ter; and being assisted by two cardinals, Peter and John» 
he cited before him Stigand, archbishop of Canterbury, 
to answer for his conduct. The primate was accused of 
three crimes; the holding of the see of Winchester, toge- 
ther with that of Canterbury ; the officiating in the pall 
of Robert his predecessor; and the having received his 
own pall from Benedict IX. who was afterwards deposed 
for simony, and for intrusion into the papacy.^ These 
crimes of Stigand were mere pretences; since the first 
had been a practioe not unusual in England, and wnm 
never any where subjected to a higher penalty than a 
resignation of one of the sees ; the second was a pure 
ceremonial ; and as Benedict was the only pope who then 
officiated, and his acts were never repesded, all the pre- 
lates of the church, espedally those who lay at a disUnce, 
were excusable for making their applications to him. 
Stigand's ruin, however, was resolved on, and was prose- 
cuted with great severity. The legate degraded him 
Ihnn his dignity: the king confiscated bis estate, and 
cast him into prison, where he continued in poverty and 
want during this remainder of his lifis. like rigour was 
exercised against the other English prelates: Agelric, 
bishop of Seleseyj and Agehnare of Elmhamj were deposed 
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by the le|:ate, and imprisoned by the king. Many consi- 
derable abbots shared the same fate : £gelwin, bishop of 
Durham, fled the kingdom: Wulstan of Worcester, a 
man of an inoffensive character, was the only English 
prelate that escaped this general proscription,^'^ and 
remained in possession of his dignity, Aldred, archbishop 
of York, who had set the crown on William's head, had 
died a little before of grief and vexation, and had left his 
malediction to that prince, on account of the breach of his 
coronation oath, and of the extreme tyranny with which 
he saw he was determined to treat his English sul^ects.^^ 

It was a fixed maxim in this reign, as well as in some 
of the subsequent, that no native of the island should 
ever be advanced to any dignity, ecclesiastical, civil, or 
milttaiy.^^ The king, therefore, upon Stigand's deposition, 
promoted Lanfranc, a Milanese monk, celebrated for his 
learning and piety, to the vacant see. This prelate was 
rigid in defending the pjrerogatives of his station; and 
after a long process before the pope, he obliged Thomas, a 
>forman monk, who had been appointed to the see of 
York, to acknowledge the primacy of the archbishop of 
Canterbury. Where ambition can be so happy as to cover 
its enterprises, even to the person himsidf, under the 
appearance of principle, it is the most incurable and in- 
flexible of all human passions. Hence Lanfranc's zeal in 
promoting the interests of the papacy, by which be himself 
augmented his own authority, was indefatigable; and met 
with proportionable success. The devoted attachment to 
Rome continually increased in England; and heing fa- 
voured by the sentiments of the conquerors, as well as 
by the monastic establishments formerly introduced by 
Edred and by Edgar, it soon reached the same height 
at which it had, during some time, stood in France and 
Italy.^7 It afterwards went much farther ; being favoured 
by that very remote situation which had at first obstructed 
its progpress ; and being less checked by knowledge an4 a 
liberal education, which were still somewhat more com* 
mon in the southern countries. 

The prevalence of this superstitious spirit became dan- 
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^erous to some of William's successors, and Incommo- 
dious to most of them : but the arbitrary sway of this 
king over the English, and his extensive autkjority over 
the foreigners, kept him from feeling any immediate in- 
conveniendes from it* He retained the church in great 
subjection, as well as his lay subjects ; and would allow 
none, of whatever character, to dispute his sovereign will 
and pleasure. He prohibited his subjects from acknow- 
ledging any one for pope whom he himself had not 
previously received : he required that all the ecclesiastical 
canons, voted in any synod, should first be laid before 
him, and be ratified by his authority: even bulls or 
letters from Rome could not legally be produced, till they 
received the same sanction : and none of his ministers or 
barons, whatever offences they were guilty of, could be- 
subjected to spiritual censures till he himself had given 
his consent to their excommunication.^^ These regulations 
were worthy of a sovereign, and kept united the civil 
and ecclesiastical powers, which the principles intro- 
duced by this prince himself had an immediate tendency 
to separate. 

But the English had the cruel mortification to find that 
thei^ king's authority, however acquired or however ex- 
tended, was all employed in their oppression ; and that 
the scheme of their subjection, attended with every circum- 
stance of insult and indignity,^ was deliberately formed 
by the prince, and wantonly prosecuted by his followers.^ 
William had even entertained the diflBcult project of to- 
tally abolishing the English language; and for that pur-' 
pose, he ordered that in all schools throughout the kingdom 
the youth should be instructed in the French tongue ; a 
practice which was continued from custom till after the 
reign of Edward III. and was never indeed totally dis- 
continued in England. The pleadings in the supreme 
courts of judicature were in French :*** the deeds were 
often drawn in the same language : the laws were com- 
posed in that iijiom :^ no other tongife was used at court : 
it became the language of all fashionable company; and 
the English themselves, ashamed of their own country^ 
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affected to excel in that forei^ dialect. From thia atten- 
tion of William, and from the extensive forei|^ dominions 
lon§^ annexed to the crown of England, proceeded that 
mixture of French which is at present to be found in 
the English ton^e, and which composes^ the greatest and 
best part of our language. But amidst those endea- 
vours to depress the English nation, the king, moved by 
the remonstrances of some of his prelates, and by the 
earnest desires of the people, restored a few of the laws 
of king Edward ;^ which, though sMmingly of no great 
importance towards the protection of general liberty, gave 
them extreme satisfaction, as a memorial of their ancient 
government, and an unusual mark of .complaisance in 
their imperious conouerors. fSee note K, td the end qf 

thU roi.-] 

1071. The situation ot tnt. two great earls, Morcar 
and Edwin, became now veiy disagreeable. Though they 
had retained their allegiance during this general insurrec- 
tion of their countrymen, they had not gained the king's 
confidence, and they found themselves exposed to the ma^ 
lignity of the courtiers, who envied them on account of 
their opulence and greatness, and at the same time in- 
volved them in that general contempt which they enter- 
tained for the English. Sensible that they had entirely 
lost their dignity, and could not even hope to remain 
long in safety; they determined, though too late, t9 
share the same fate with their countrymen. While Edwin 
retired to his estate in the north, with a view of com- 
mencing an insurrection, Morcar took shelter in the Isle 
of Ely with the brave Hereward, who, secured by the 
inaccessible situation of the place, still defended himself 
against the Normans. But this attempt served only to 
accelerate the ruin of the few English who bad hitherto 
been able to preserve their rank or fortune during the 
past convulsions. William employed all his endeavours to 
subdue the Isle of Ely; and having surrounded it with 
flat-bottomed boats, and made a caiuew^ through the 
morasses to the extent of two miles, he obliged the rebels 
tp surrender at discretion* Hereward aiona forced bis 
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way, sword in hand, through the enemy; and sdU con- 
tinued his hostilities by sea against the Normans, till 
at last William, charmed with his braveiy, received him 
into favour, and restored him to his estate. Earl Morcar^^ 
and Egelwin bishop of Durham, who had joined the mal" 
contents, were thrown into prison, and the latter soon, 
after died in confinement. Edwin, attempting to make 
his escape into Scotland, was betrayed by some of hit 
followers, and was killed by a party of Normans, to the 
great affliction of the English, and even to that of William, 
who paid a tribute of generous tears to the memory of this 
gallant and beautiful youth. The king of Scotland, in 
hopes of profiting by these convulsions, had fallen upon 
the northern counties ; but on the approach of William 
he retired; and when theking entered his country, he was 
glad to make peace, and to pay the usual homage to the 
English crown. To complete the king's prosperity, 
Edgar Atheling himself, despairing of success, and weary 
of a fugitive life, submitted to his enemy ; and receiving 
a decent pension for his subsistence, was permitted to 
live in England unmolested. But these acts of generosity 
towards the leaders were disgraced, as usual, by William'* 
rigour against the inferior malcontents. He ordered the 
hands to be lopt off, and the eyes to be put out, of many 
of the prisoners whom he had taken in the Isle of Ely; 
and he dispersed them in that miserable condition through* 
out the countiy, as monuments of his severity. 

1073. The province of Maine in France had, by the will 
of Herbert the last count, fallen under the dominion of 
William some years before his conquest of England ; but 
the inhabitants, dissatisfied with the Norman government^ 
and instigated by Fulk count of Anjou, who hiid some 
pretensions to the succession, now rose in rebellion, and 
expelled the magistrates whom the king had placed over 
them. The foil settlement of Englapd afforded him leisure 
to punish this insult on his authority ; but >being unwill- 
ing to remove his Norman forces from this island, he 
carried over a considerable army, composed almost en- 
tirely of English; and joining them to some troops levied 

Vol. I. X 
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in Normandy, he entered the revolted province. The 
English appeared ambitious of distinguishing themselves 
on this occasion, and of- retrieving that character of 
valour which had long been national among them ; but 
which their late easy subjection under the Normans had 
somewhat degraded and obscured. Perhaps too they hoped 
that, by their zeal and activity, they might recover the con- 
fidence of their sovereign, as their ancestors had formerly, 
by like means, gained the affections of Canute; and 
might conquer his inveterate prejudices in favour of his 
own oountiymen. The king's military conduct, seconded 
by these brave troops, soon overcame all opposition in 
Maine : the inhabitants were obliged to submit, and the 
count of Anjou rdinquished his pretensions. 

INSURRECTION OF THE NORMAN BARONS. 
1074. 

But during these transactions the government of 
England was greatly disturbed ; and that too by those 
very foreigners who owed every thing to the king's bounty, 
and who were the sole object of his friendship and 
regard. The Norman barons, who had engaged with 
their duke in the conquest of England, were men of the 
most independent spirit ; and though they obeyed their 
leader in the field, they would have regarded with dis- 
dain the richest acquisitions, had they been required in 
return to submit, in their civil government, to the arbi- 
trary will of one man. But the imperious character of 
William, encouraged by his absolute dominion over the 
English, and often impelled by the necessity of his afiairs, 
had prompted him to stretchhis authority over the Normans 
themselves beyond what the free genius of that victorious 
people could easily bear. The discontents were become 
general among those haughty nobles ; and even Roger, 
earl of Hereford, son and heir of Fitz-Osberne, the 
king's chief favourite, was strongly infected with them. 
This nobleman, intending to marry his sister to Ralph 
de Guader, earl of Norfolk, had thought it his duty to 
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inform the king of his purpose, and to desire the royal 
consent ; but meeting with a refusal, he proceeded never- 
theless to complete the nuptials, and assembled all his 
friends, and those of Guader, to attend the solemnity. 
The two earls, disgusted by the denial of their request, 
and dreading William's resentment for their disobedience, 
here prepared measures for a revolt; and during the 
gaiety of the festival, while the company was heated 
with wine, they opened the design to their guests. They 
inveighed against the arbitrary conduct of the king ; his 
tyranny over the English, whom they affeeted on this 
occasion to commiserate ; his imperious behaviour to his 
barons of the noblest birth ; and his apparent intention 
of reducing the victors and the vanquished to a like 
ignominious servitude. Amidst their complaints, the 
indignity of submitting to a bastard was not forgotten;^ 
the certain prospect of success in a revolt, by the assist- 
ance of the Danes and the discontented English, was 
insisted on ; and the whole company, inflamed with the 
same sentiments, and warmed by the jollity of the enter- 
tainment, entered, by a solemn engagement, into the 
design of shaking off the royal authority. Even earl 
Waltheof, who was present, inconsiderately expressed his 
approbation of the conspiracy, and promised his concur- 
rence towards its success. 

This nobleman, the last of the English who, for some 
generations, possessed any power or authority, had, after 
his capitulation at York, been received into favour by 
the Conqueror; had even married Judith, niece to that 
prince; and bad been promoted to the earldoms of 
Huntingdon and Northampton.^^ Cospatrick, earl of 
Northumberland, having on some new disgust from Wil- 
liam, retired into Scotland, where he received the earldom 
of I>unbaT from the bounty of Malcolm ; Waltheof as ap- 
pointed his successor in that important command, and 
seemed still to possess the confidence and friendship of 
his sovereign.^ But as he was a man of generous prin- 
ciples, and loved his country, it is probable that the 
tyranny exercised over the English lay heavy upon bis 
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mind, and dettroyed all the satisfaction which he could 
reap fh>m his own ^andeur and advancement. When 
a prospect, therefore, was opened of retrieving their 
Kberty, he hastily embraced it ; while the fumes of the 
iquor, and the ardour of the company, prevented him 
from reflecting^ on the consequences of that rash attempt. 
But after his cool judgment returned, he foresaw, that 
Ihe conspiracy of those discontented barons was not likely 
to prove successful against the established power of Wil- 
liam ; or if it did, that the slavery of the English, instead 
of being alleviated by that event, would become more 
grievous under a multitude of foreign leaders, factious 
and ambitious, whose union and whose discord would be 
equally oppressive to the people. Tormented with these 
reflections, he opened his mind to his wife Judith, of 
whose fidelity he entertained no su^icion; but who, 
having secretly fixed her affections on another, took this 
opportunity of ruining her easy and credulous husband. 
She conveyed intelligenee of the conspiracy to the king, 
and aggravated every circumstance, which^ she believed, 
would tend to incense him against Waltheof, and render 
him absolutely implacable.^? Meanwhile the earl, still 
dubious with regard to the part which he should act, 
discovered the secret in confession to Lanfiranc, on whose 
probity and judgment he had a great reliance : he was 
persuaded by the prelate, that be owed no fidelity to those 
rebellious barons, who had by surprise gained his consent 
to a crime ; that his first duty was to his sovereign and 
benefactor; his next to himself and his family; and that, 
if he seized not the opportunity of making atonement 
for his guilt by revealing it, the temerity of the conspi- 
rators was so great, that they would give some other per* 
son the means of acquiring the merit of the discoveiy. 
Waltheof, convinced by these arguments, went over to 
Normandy; but though he was well received by the king, 
and thanked for his fidelity, the account, previously trans- 
mitted by Judith, had sunk deep into William's mind, 
and had destroyed all the merit of her husband's, re- 
pentance. 
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The conspirators, hearini; of WaltheoFs departure, 
immediately concluded their design to be hetrayed; and 
they flew to arms before their schemes were ripe for 
execution^ and before the arrival of the Danes, in whose 
aid they placed their chief confidence. The earl of 
Hereford was checked by Walter de Lacy, a great baron 
in those parts, who, supported by the bishop of Worcester 
and the abbot of Evesham, raised some forces, and pre- 
vented the earl from passing the Seveme, or advancing 
into the heart of the kingdom. The earl of Norfolk 
was defeated at Fagadun, near Cambridge, by Odo, the 
regent, assisted by Richard de Bienfute and William de 
Warrenne, the two justiciaries. The prisoners taken in 
this action had their right foot cut off, as a punishment 
of their treason : the earl himself escaped to Norwich, 
thence to Denmark; where the Danish fleet, which had 
made an uusuccessfbl attempt upon the coast of Eng- 
land,^ soon after arrived, and brought him intelligence, 
that all his. confederates were suppressed, and were 
either killed, banished, or taken prisoners.^ Ralph 
retired in despair to Britanny, where he possessed a large 
estate and extensive jurisdictions. 

The king, who hastened over to England in order to 
suppress the insurrection, found that nothing remained 
but the punishment of the criminals, which he executed 
with great severity. Many of the rebels were hanged ; 
some had their eyes put out; others their hands cut off. 
But William, agreeably to his usual maxims, showed more 
lenity to their leader, the earl of Hereford, who was only 
condemned to a forfeiture of his estate, and to imprison- 
ment during pleasure. The king seemed even disposed 
to remit this last part of the punishment; had not 
Roger, by a fresh insolence, provoked him to render his 
confinement perpetual. But Waltheof, being an Eng- 
lishman, was not treated with so much humanity; thoo^ 
bis guilt, always much inferior to that of the other con- 
spirator^ was atoned for by an early repentance and 
return to his duty [1075]. William, instigated by his 
nieoey as well as by his rapacious courtiers, who longed 
X2 
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for so rich a forfeiture, ordered him to be tried, con- 
demned, and executed on the 39th of April. The Eng- 
lish, who considered this nobleman as the last resource 
of their nation, grievously lamented his fate, and fancied 
that miracles were wrought by his reliques, as a testi- 
mony of his innocence and sanctity. The infamous 
Judith, falling soon after under the king's displeasure, 
was abandoned by all the world, and passed the rest ci 
her life in contempt, remorse, and misery. . » . 

Nothing remained to complete William's satisfaction 
but the punishment of Ralph de Guader; and he has- 
tened over to Normandy, in order to gratify his vengeance 
on that criminal. But though the contest seemed very 
unequal between a private npbleman and the king of 
England, Ralph was so well supported both by the earl of 
Britanny and the king of France, that William, after 
besieging him for some time in Dol, was obliged to 
abandon the enterprise, and make with those powerful 
princes a peace, in which Ralph himself was included. 
England, during his absence, remained in tranquillity; 
and nothing remarkable occured, except two ecclesiastical 
synods which were summoned, one at London, another 
at' Winchester. In the former, the precedency among 
the episcopal sees was settled, and the seat of some of • 
them was removed from small villages to the most consi- 
derable town within the diocese. In the second was 
transacted a business of more importance. 

DISPUTE ABOUT INVESTITURES. 1076.' 

The industry and perseverance are surprising, with whidk 
the popes had been treasuring up powers and pretensions 
during so many ages of ignorance ; while each pontiff em- 
ployed every fraud for advancing purposes of imaginary 
piety, and cherished all claims which might turn to th^ 
advantage of his successors, though he himself could not 
expect ever to reap any benefit from them. All this 
immense store of spiritual and civil authority was now 
devolved on Gregory VII. of the name of Hildebrand» 
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the most enterprising pontiflF that had ever filled that chair, 
and the least restrained by fear, decency, or moderatiom 
Not content with shaking off the yoke of the emperors, 
who had hitherto exercised the power of appointing the 
pope on erery vacancy, at least of ratifying his election ; 
he undertook the arduous task of entirely di^oining the 
ecclesiastical from the civil power, and of excluding 
profone laymen from the right which they had assumed, 
of filling the vacancies of bishoprics, abbies, and other 
spiritual dignities.^^ The sovereigns, who had long exer« 
cised this power, and who had acquired it, not by encroach-* 
ments on the church, but on the people, to whom it 
originally belonged,?' made great opposition to this claim 
of the court of Rome ; and Henry IV. the reigning em- 
peror, defended this prerogative of his crown with a vigour 
and resolution suitable to its importance. The few offices, 
either civil or military, which the feudal institutions left 
the sovereign the power of bestowing, made the prero* 
gative of conferring the pastoral ring and staff the most 
valuable jewel of the royal diadem ; especially as the general 
ignorance of the age bestowed a consequence on the 
ecclesiastical offices, even beyond the great extent of 
power and property which belonged to them. Super- 
stition, the child of ignorance, invested the clergy with 
an authority almost sacred; and as they ingrossed the little . 
learning of the age, their interposition became reqfulsite 
In all civil business, and a real usefulness in common life 
was thus superadded to the spiritual sanctity of their 
character. **^" . . ' r: 

When the nsarpations, therefore, of the church had 
come to such maturity as to embolden her to attempt 
extorting the rig$it of investitures from the temporal 
power, Europe, especially Italy and Germany, was 
thrown into the most violent convulsions, and the pope 
and the emperor waged implacable war on each othen 
Gregory dared to fulminate the sentence of excommunica- 
tion against Henry and his adherents, to pronounce him 
rightfully deposed, to free his sul^ects from their oaths of 
allegiance; and instead of shocking mankind by thi« 
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gross encroachment on the civil authority, he found the 
stupid people ready to second his most exorbitant preten- 
sions. £very minister, servant, or vassal of the emperor, 
who received any disgust* covered his rebellion under the 
pretence of principle; and even the mother of this 
monarch, forgetting all the ties of nature, was seduced 
to countenance the insolence of his enemies. Princes 
themselves, not attentive to the pernicious consequences of 
those papal claims, employed them for their present pur- 
poses : and the controversy, spreading into every city of 
Italy, engendered the parties ^f Guelf and Gbibbelin; 
the most durable and most inveterate factions that ever 
arose from the mixture of ambition and religious seal. 
Besides numberless assassinations, tumults, and convul- 
sions, to which they gave rise, it is computed that the 
quarrel occasioned no less than sixty battles in the reign 
of Henry IV. and eighteen in that of his successor, 
Henry V. when the claims of the sovereign pontiff 
finally prevailed.^ 

But the bold spirit of Gregory, not dismayed with the 
vigorous opposition which he met with firom the emperor, 
extended his usurpations all over Europe ; and well know- 
ing the nature of mankind, whose Uind astonishment 
ever inclines them to yield to the most impudent pre- 
tensions, he seemed determined to set no bounds to the 
spiritual, or rather temporal monarohy, which he had 
undertaken to erect. He pronounced the sentence of 
excommunication against Nioephorus, emperor of the 
East; Robert Guiscard, the adventurous Norman who 
had acquired the dominion of Ni^liis, was attacked fay the 
same dangerous weapon: he degraded Boleslas, king of 
Poland, from the rank of king; and even deprived 
Poland of the title of a kingdom : he attempted to treat 
Philip king of France with the same rigour which he 
had employed against the emperor i'^ he pretended to the 
entire property and dominion of Spain; and he parcelled 
it out amongst adventurers, who undertook to conquer it 
from the Saracens, and to hold it in vassalage under the 
pee of Rome :7^ even the Christian bishops, on whose aid 
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he relied for subduing the temporal princes, saw that 
he was determined to reduce them to servitude ; and 
by assuming the whole legislative and judicial power of 
the churchyto centre all authority in the sovereign pontiff.^^ 

William the Conqueror, the most potent, the most 
haughty, and the most vigorous prince in Europe, was 
not, amidst all his splendid successes, secure from the 
attacks of this enterprising poutitf. Gregory wrote him 
a letter, requiring him to fulfil his promise in doing 
homage for the kingdom of England to the see of Rome, 
and to send him over that tribute, which all his prede- 
cessors had been accustomed to pay to the vicar of Christ. 
By the tribute, he meant Peter's pence ; which, though at 
first a charitable donation of the Saxon princes, was 
interpreted, according to the usual practice of the Romish 
court, to be a badge of subjection acknowledged by the 
kingdom. William replied, that the money should be re- 
mitted as usual ; but that neither had be promised to do 
homage to Rome, nor was it in the least his purpose to 
impose that servitude on his state."^ And the better to 
show Gregory his independence, he ventured, notwith- 
standing the frequent complaints of the pope, to refuse to 
the English bishops the Uberty of attending a general 
council which that noiitiff had summoned against his 
enemies. 

But though tne king displayed this vigour in supporting 
the royal dignity, he was infected with the general super- 
stition of the age, and he did not perceive the ambitious 
scope of those institutions, which, under colour of strict- 
ness in religion, were introduced or promoted by the 
court of Rome. .Gregory, while he was throwing all 
Europe into combustion by his violence and impostures, 
affected an anxious care for the purity of manners ; and 
even the chaste pleasures of the marriage-bed were in- 
consistent, in his opinion, with the sanctity of the sacer- 
dotal character. He bad issued a decree prohibiting the 
marriage of priests, excommunicating all clergymen who 
retained their wives, declaring such unlawful commerce 
to be fornication, and rendering it criminal in the laity to 
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attend divine worship when such profane priests oflBciated 
at the altar.'77 xhis point was a great object in the 
politics of the Roman pontiflb; and it cost them infi- 
nitely more pains to establish it, than the propagation of 
any speculative absurdity which they had ever attempted 
to introduce. Many synods were summoned in different 
parts of £urope, before it was finally settled ; and it was 
there constantly remarked, that the younger clergymen 
complied cheerfully with the pope's decrees in this par- 
ticular, and that the chief reluctance appeared in those 
who were more advanced in years: an event so little con- 
sonant to men's natural expectations, that it could not 
fail to be glossed on, even in that blind and superstitious 
age. William allowed the pope's legate to assemble, in 
bis absence, a synod at Winchester, in order to establish 
the celibacy of the clergy; but the church of England 
could not yet be carried the whole length expected. 'The 
synod was content with decreeing, that the bishops should 
not thenceforth ordain any priests or deacons without 
exacting from them a promise of celibacy; but they en- 
acted, that none, except those who belonged to collegiate 
or cathedral churches, should be obliged to separate from 
their wives. 

REVOLT OF PRINCE ROBERT. 

The king passed some years in Normandy; but his 
long residence there was not entirely owing to his declared 
preference of that dutchy : his presence was also necessary 
for composing those disturbances which had arisen in that 
favourite territory, and which had even originally pro- 
ceeded from his own family. Robert, his eldest son, sur- 
named Gambaron or Courthose, from his short legs, was 
a prince who inherited all the bravery of his family and 
nation; but without that policy and dissimulation, by 
wiiic'h his father was so much distinguished, and which, 
no less than his military valour, had contributed to his 
great successes. Greedy of fame, impatient of contra- 
diction, without reserve in his frieodships, declared in 
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his enmitieSy this prince could endure no control even 
* from his imperious father, and openly aspired to that in« 
dependence, to which his temper, as well as some circum'^ 
stances in bis situation, strongly invited him.^^ When 
William first received th^ submissions of the province of 
Maine, he bad promised the inhabitants that Robert should 
be their prince ; and before he undertook the expedition 
against England, he had, on the application of the French 
court, declared him his successor in Normandy, and had 
obliged the barons of that dutchy to do him homage as 
their future sovereign. By this artifice, he had endea- 
voured to appease the jealousy of his neighbours, as af- 
fording them a prospect of separating England from his 
dominions on the continent; but when Robert demanded 
of him the execution of those engagements, he gave him 
an absolute refusal, and told him, according to the 
homely saying, that he never intended to throw off his 
clothes till he went to bed.?^ Robert openly declared bis 
discontent ; and was suspected of secretly instigating the 
king of France and the earl of Britanny to the opposition 
which they 'made to William, and which had formerly 
frustrated his attempts upon the town of Dol. And as 
the quarrel still augmented, Robert proceeded to entertain 
a strong jealousy of his two surviving brothers, William 
and Henry (for Richard was killed in hunting, by a stag), 
who, by a greater submission and complaisance, had ac- 
quired the affections of their father. In this disposition 
on both sides, the greatest trifle sufficed to produce 
a rupture between them. 

The three princes, residing with their father in the 
castle of I'Aigle in Normandy, were one day engaged in 
sport together ; and after some mirth and jollity, the two 
younger took a fancy of throwing over some wateV on 
Robert as he passed through the court on leaving their 
apartment;^ a frolic, which he would naturally have 
regarded as Innocent, had it not been for the suggestions 
of Alberic de Grentmesnil, son of that Hugh de Grent- 
mesnil whom William had formerly deprived of his foiv 
tunes, when that baron deserted him during his greatest 
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difficultiea in EnnpUnd. The young man, mindful of the 
iiyuiy, persuaded the prince that this acUon was meant 
as a public affront, which it behoved him in honour to 
resent ; and the choleric Robert, drawing his sword, ran 
up stain, with an intention of taking revenge ou his 
brothers.^' The whole castle was filled with tumult, 
which the king himself, who hastened from his apartment, 
found some difficulty to appease. But he could by no 
means appease the resentment of his eldest son, who com- 
plaining of bis partiality, and fancying that no proper 
atonement had been made him for the insult, left the 
court that very evening, and hastened to Rouen, with 
an intention of seizing the citadel of that place.^ But 
being disappointed in this view by the precaution and 
vigilance of Roger de I very, the governor, he fled to Hugh 
de Neufchatel, a powerful Norman baron, who gave him 
protection in his castles; and he openly levied war against 
his father.^ The popular character of the prince, and 
a similarity of manners, engaged all the young nobility 
of Normandy and Maine, as well as of Anjou and Britani^» 
to take part with bim ; and it was suspected, that Matildia» 
his mother, whose favourite he was, supported him in his 
rebellion by secret remittances of money, and by the en- 
couragement which she gave his partisans. • . 

All the hereditary provinces of William, as well as his 
family, were, during several years, thrown into convul- 
sions by this war [1079]; and he was at last obliged to 
have recourse to England, where that species of military 
government which he had established gave him greater 
authority than the ancient feudal institutions permitted 
him to exercise in Normandy. He called over an army 
of English under his ancient captains, who soon expelled 
Robert and his adherents from their retreats, and restored 
the authority of the sovereign in all bis dominions^ The 
young prince was obliged to take shelter in the castle of 
Gerberoy in the Beauvoisis, which the king of France, 
who secretly fomented all these dissensions, had provided 
for him. In this fortress he was closely besieged by bis 
father, against whom, having a strong garrison, he made 
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an obstinate defence. There passed under the walls of 
this place many rencounters, which resembled more the 
single combats of chivalry, than the military actions of 
armies; but one of them was remarkable for its circum- 
stances and its event. Robert happened to engage the 
king, who was concealed by his helmet; and both of them 
being valiant, a fierce combat ensued, till at last the young 
prince wounded his father in the arm, and unhorsed him. 
On his calling out for assistance, his voice discovered him 
to bis son, who, struck with remorse for his past guilt, 
and astonished with the apprehensions of one much grater, 
which he had so nearly incurred, instant^ threw himself 
at his father's feet, craved pardon for his offences, and of- 
fered to purchase forgiveness by any atonement.^ The 
resentment harboured by William was so implacable, that 
he did not immediately correspond to this dutiful sub. 
mission of his son with like tenderness ; but giving hiir. 
his malediction, departed for his own camp, on Robert's 
horse, which that prince had assisted him to mount. 
He soon after raised the siege, and marched with his 
army to Normandy; where the interposition of the queen, 
and other common friends, brought about a reconcilement^ 
which was probably not a little forwarded by the generosity 
of the son's behaviour in this action, and by the returning 
sense of his past misconduct. The. king seemed so folly 
appeased, that he even took Robert with him into Eng- 
land; where he entrusted him with the command of an 
army, in order to repel an inroad of Malcolm, king of 
Scotland, and to retaliate by a like inroad into that 
country. The Welsh, unable to resist William's power, 
were, about the same time, necessitated to pay a compen- 
sation for their incursions ; and every thing was reduced 
to full tranquillity in this island. 

DOMESDAY-BOOK. 1081. ^ 

This state of affairs gave William leisure to begin and 
finish an undertaking, which proves his Extensive genius, 
and does honour to his memory: It was a general survey 

Vol. I. Y 
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of all the lands in the king^dom, their extent in each 
district, their proprietors, tenures, value ; the quantity of 
meadow, 'p^ture, wood, and arable land, which they con- 
tained ; and in some counties the number of tenants, cot- 
ta^rs, and slaves of all denominations, who lived upon 
them. He appointed commissioners for this purpose, 
who entered every particular in their register by the ver- 
dict of juries; and after a labour of six years (for the work 
was so long in finishing) brought him an exact account of 
all the landed property of his kingdom.^^ This monument, 
called Domesday-booky the most valuable piece of anti- 
quity possessed by any nation, is still preserved in the 
Exchequer; and though only some extracts of it have 
hitherto been published, it serves to illustrate to us, in 
many particulars, the ancient state of England. The great 
Alfred had finished a like survey of the kingdom in his 
time, which was long kept at Winchester, and which pro- 
bably served as a model to William in this undertaking.^ 
The king was naturally a great ceconomist; and though 
no prince had ever been more bountiful to his officers and 
servants, it was merely because he had rendered himself 
universal proprietor of England, and had a whole king- 
dom to bestow. He reserved an ample revenue for the 
crown; and in the general distribution of land among his 
followers, he kept possession of no less than fourteen 
hundred and twenty^two manors in different parts of 
England,^^ which paid him rent, either in money, or in 
corn, cattle, and the usual produce of the soil. An ancient 
historian computes, that his annual fixed income, besides 
escheats, fines, reliefs, and other casual profits to a great 
yalue, amounted to near four hundred thousand pounds 
a year ;^^ a sum which, if all circumstances be attended 
to, will appear wholly incredible. A pound in that-age, 
as we have already observed, contained three times the 
weight of silver that it does at present ; and the same 
weight of silver, by the most probable computation, would 
purchase near ten times more of the necessaries of life, 
though not in the same proportion of the finer manu- 
^tures. Tbk revenue, therefore, of William^ would be 
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equal to at least nine or ten millions at present; and as 
that prince had neither fleet nor anny to support, the 
former being only an occasional expence, and the latter 
being maintained, without any charge to him, by his mi- 
litary vassals, we must thence conclude, that no emperor 
or prince, in any age or nation, can be compared to the 
Conqueror for opulence and riches. This leads us to 
suspect a great mistake in the computation of the histo- 
rian ; though, if we consider that avarice is always im- 
puted to William, as one of his vices, and that having by 
the sword rendered himself master of all the lands in 
the kingdom, he would certainly in the partition retain 
a great proportion for his own share ; we can scarcely be 
guilty of any error in asserting, that perhaps no king of 
England was ever more opulent, was more able to support, 
by his revenue, the splendour and magnificence of a court, 
or could bestow more on his pleasures, or in liberalities 
to his servants and favourites.®^ 

THE NEW FOREST. 

There was one pleasure, to which William, as well as 
all the Normans and ancient Saxons, was extremely 
addicted, and that was hunting: but this pleasure he in« 
dulged more at the expence of his unhappy subjects, 
whose interests he always disregarded, than to the loss 
or diminution of his own revenue. Not content with 
those large forests, which former kings possessed in all 
parts of England ; he resolved to make a new forest near 
Winchester, the usual place of his residence: and for that 
purpose he laid waste the countiy in Hampshire for an 
extent of thirty miles, expelled the inhabitants from their 
houses, seized their property, even demolished churches 
and convents, and made the sufferers no compensation 
for the injury.^ At the same time, he enacted new laws, 
by which be prohibited all his subjects from hunting in 
any of his forests, and rendered the penalties more severe 
than ever had been inflicted for suchoffences. The killing 
of a deer or boar^ or even a hare, was punished with the 
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loss of the delinquent's eyes ; and that at a time, when thfi 
killing of a man could be atoned for by ps^ying a moderats 
fine or composition. 

The transactions recorded during the remainder of this 
reign, may be considered more as domestic occurrences, 
which concern the prince, than as national events, which 
regard England. Odp, bishop of Baieux, the king's uterine 
brother, whom he had created earl of Kent, and entrusted 
with a great share of power during his whole reign, had 
amassed immense riches; and agreeably to the usual pro- 
gress of human wishes, he began to regard his present ac- 
quisitions but as a step to farther grandeur. He had 
formed the chimerical project of buying the papacy ; and 
though Gregory, the reigning pope, was not of advanced 
years, the prelate had confided so much in the predictions 
of an astrologer, that he reckoned upon the pontiff's death, 
and upon attaining, by his own intrigues and money, that 
envied state of flatness. Resolving, therefore, to remit 
all his riches to Italy, he had persuaded many considerable 
barons, and, among the rest, Hugh earl of Chester, to take 
the same course ; in hopes that, when he should mount the 
papal throne, he would bestow on them more considerable 
establishments in that country. The king, from whom 
all these projects had been carefully concealed, at last 
got intelligence of the design, and ordered Odo to be ar- 
rested [108S]. His officers, from respect to the immu- 
nities which the ecclesiastics now assumed, scrupled to 
execute the command, till the king himself was obliged 
in person to seize him ; and when Odo insisted that he 
was a prelate, and exempt from all temporal jurisdiction, 
William replied, that he arrested him not as bishop of 
Baieux, but as earl of Kent« He was sent prisoner to 
Normandy; and notwithstanding the remonstrances and 
menaces of Gregory, was detained in custody during the 
remainder of this reign. 

1083. Another domestic event gave the king much more 
concern : it was the death of Matilda, his consort, whom 
he tenderly loved, and for whom he bad ever preserved 
the mo9t since^^ friendship. Three years afterwaids h« 
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passed into Normandy, and carried with faim Edgar 
Atheling, to whom he willingly granted permissioa to 
make a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 

WAR WITH FRANCE. 1087. 

He was detained on the continent by a misunderstand- 
ing, which broke out between him and the king of Franot, 
and which was occasioned by inroads made into Normandy 
by some French barons on the frontiers. It was little ia 
the power of princes at that time to restrain their licentious 
nobility ; but William suspected that these barons durst 
not have provoked his indignation, had they not been 
assured of the countenance and protection of Philip. Hit 
displeasure was increased by the account he received of 
some railleries which that monarch had thrown out 
against him. William, who was become corpulent, had 
been detained in bed some time by sickness ; upon which 
Philip expressed his surprise that his brother of England 
should be so long in being delivered of his big belly. The 
king sent faim word, that, as soon as he was up, he would 
present so many lights at Notre-dame, as wouki perhaps 
g^ve little pleasure to the king of France ; alluding to the 
usual practice at that time of women after child-birth. 
Immediately on his recovery, he led an army into L'lsls de 
France, and laid every thing waste with £re and sword* 
He took the town of Mante, wliich he reduced to ashes. 
But the progress of these hostilities was stppped by an ac- 
cident, which soon after put an end to William's life. His 
horse starting aside of a sudden, he bruised his belly on 
the pommel of the saddle ; and being in a bad habit of 
body, as well as somewhat advanced in years, he began to 
apprehend the consequences, and ordered himself to be 
carried in a litter to the monastery of St. Gervas. 
Finding bis illness increase, and being sensible of the ap- 
proach of death, he discovered at last the vanity of all 
human grandeur, and was struck with remorse for those 
horrible cruelties and acts of violence, which, in the 
attainment and defence of it, he had committed during the. 
Y2 
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course "of his rei^ over England. He endeavoured to 
make atonement by presents to churches and monasteries ; 
and he issued orders, that earl Morcar> Siward Beame, and 
other English prisoners, should be set at liberty. He was 
even prevailed on, though not without reluctance, to con- 
sent, with his dying breath, to release his brother Odo, 
against whom he was extremely incensed. He left Nor- 
mandy and Maine to his eldest son Robert^ he wrote to 
Lanfraiic, desiring him to crown William king of England : 
he bequeathed to Henry nothing but the possessions of his 
mother Matilda ; but foretold, that he would one day sur- 
pass both his brothers in power and opulence. He expired 
on the 9th of September, in the sixty-third year of his 
age, in the twenty-first year of his reign over England, and 
in the fifty-fourth of that over Normandy. 

CHARACTER OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 

Few princes have been more fortunate than this great 
monarch, or were better entitled to grandeur and pros- 
perity, from the abilities and the vigour of mind which he 
displayed in all his conduct. His spirit was bold and en- 
terprising, 'yet guided by prudence : his ambition, which 
was exorbitant, and lay little under the restraints of 
justice, still less under those of humanity, ever submitted 
to the dictates of sound policy. Bom in an age when the 
minds of men were intractable and unacquainted with 
submission, he was yet able to direct them to his pur- 
poses; and partly from the ascendant of his vehement 
character, partly from art and dissimulation, to establish 
an unlimited authority. Though not insendble to gene- 
rosity, he was hardened against compassion; and he 
seemed equally ostentatious and equally ambitious of 
•how and parade in his clemency and in his severity. The 
maxims of his administration were austere; but might 
have been useful, had they been solely employed to pre- 
serve order in an established government z^' they were ill 
calculated for softening the rigours, which, under the 
most gentle management, are inseparable from conquest. 
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His attempt against England was the last great enterprise 
of the kind, which, during the course of seven hundred 
years, has fully succeeded in Europe ; and the force of 
his genius broke through those limits, which first the 
feudal institutions, then the refined policy of princes, 
have fixed to the several states of Christendom. Though 
he rendered himself infinitely odious to his English sub- 
jects, he transmitted his power to his posterity, and the 
throne is still filled by his descendants : a proof, that the 
foundations which he laid were firm and solid, and that, 
amidst all his violence, while he seemed only to gratify 
the present passion, he had still an eye towards futurity. 
Some writers have been desirous of refusing to this 
prince the title of Conqueror, in the sense which that 
term commonly bears ; and, on pretence that the word is 
sometimes in old books applied to such as make an ac- 
quisition of territory by any means, they are .willing to 
reject Wiyiam's title by right of war, to the crown of 
England. It is needless to enter into a controversy, which^ 
by the terms of it, must necessarily degenerate into a dis^ 
pute of words. It su£Bces to say, that the duke of Nor* 
mandy's first invasion of the island ^as hostile ; that his 
subsequent administration was entirely supported by 
arms ; that in the very frame of his laws he made a dis-^ 
tinction between the Normans and English, to the advan- 
tage of the former;^ that he acted in eveiy thing as 
absolute master over the natives, whose interests and 
affections he totally disregarded; and that if there was 
an interval when he assumed the appearance of a legal 
sovereign, the period was very short, and was nothing but 
a temporary sacrifice, which he, as has been the case with 
most conquerors, was obliged to make, of his Inclination 
to his present policy. Scarce any of those revolutions, 
which, both in history and in common language, have 
always been denominated conquests, appear equally , 
violent, or were attended with so sudden an alteration 
both of power and property. The Roman state, which 
spread its dominion over Europe, left the rights of indi* 
viduab in a great measure untouched; and those civili2«d 
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conquerori, while they made their own oountiy the seat 
of empire, found that they could draw most advantage 
from the subjected provinces by securing to the natives 
the free enjoyment of their own laws and of their private 
possessions. The barbarians, who subdued the Roman 
•mpire, though they settled in the conquered countries, 
yet being accustomed to a rude uncultivated life, found 
a part only of the land sufficient to supply all their wants ; 
and they were not tempted to sei«e extensive possessions, 
which they knew neither how to cultivate nor ei\joy. But 
the Normans and other foreigners, who followed the 
standard of William while they made the vanquished 
kingdom the seat of government, were yet so for advanced 
in arts as to be acquainted with the advantages of a large 
property; and having totally subdued the natives, they 
pushed the rights of conquest (very extensive in the eyes 
of avarice and ambition, however narrow in those of 
reason) to the utmost extremity against them. £xcept 
the former conquest of England by the Saxons tliemselves, 
who were induced, by peculiar cireumstances, to proceed 
even to the extermination of the natives, it would be dif- 
ficult to find in 9II history a revolution more destructive, 
or attended with a more complete subjection of the an- 
cient inhabitants. Contumely seems even to have been 
wantonly added to oppression ;^ and the natives were uni- 
versally reduced to such a state of meanness and poverty, 
that the English name became a term of reproach ; and 
several generations elapsed before one fEunily of Saxon 
pedigree was raised to any considerable honours, or could 
so much as attain the rank of baron of the realm.^ 
These facts are so apparent from the whole tenour of 
the English history, that none would have been tempted 
to deny or elude them, were they not heated by the con- 
troversies of faction ; while one party was aUurdfy afraid 
of those abturd consequences which they saw the other 
party inchned to draw firom this event. But it is evident 
that the present rights and privileges of the people, who 
are a mixture pf English and Normans, can never be 
affected by a transaction, which passed seven hundred 
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yean ago; and as all ancient authors, [Seetioie la, at 
$he end of thit FbL'] who lived nearest the time, and 
best knew the state of the country, unanimously speak of 
the Norman, dominion as a conquest by war and arms, 
no reasonable man, from the fear of imaginary conse- 
quences, will ever be tempted to reject their concurring 
and undoubted testimony. 

King William had issue, besides his three sons who 
survived him, five daughters, to wit, (1.) Cicily, a nun in 
the monastery of Feschamp, afterwards abbess in the Holy 
Trinity at Caen, where she died in 1187. (S.) Con- 
stantia, married to Alan Fergent, earl of Britanny. She 
died without issue. (3.) Alice, contracted to Harold. 
(4.) Adehi, married to Stephen earl of Blois, by whom 
she had four sons, William, Tlieobald, Henry, and Stephen ; 
of whom the elder was neglected on account of the im- 
becility of his understanding. (5.) Agatha, who died a 
virgin, but was betrothed to the king of Gallicia. She 
died on her journey thither, before she Joined her bride- 
groom. 
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CHAPTER V. 
WILLIAM RUFUS. 

AecMfion of WiOiaiB Riir«i....CeiM|Hracy agaiiMt tbe King....lBTwina of 

Noniiaad7....'ni« CramdM....Aci)ai«ition of NomiaBdy Quarrel with 

Aaadm the Priaote. . . . Dntb, and ChanMrter of WillUm R«fas. 



ACCESSION OF WILLIAM RUFUS. 1087. 

WILLIAM, sirnamed Ri^fks, or the Red, from the 
colour of his hair, had no sooner procured his 
father's recommendatory letter to L^nfranc the primate, 
than he hastened to take measures for securing to himself 
the government of England. Sensible that a deed so un- 
formal, and so little prepared, which violated Robert's 
right of prilmogeniture, might meet with great opposition^ 
he trusted entirely for success to his own celerity; and 
having left St. Gervas white William was breathing his 
last, he arrived in England before intelligence of his 
fathers death had reached that kingdom.^ Pretending 
orders from the king, he secured the fortresses of Dover^ 
Ffcvensey, and Hastings, ^hose situation rendered then 
of the greatest importance ; and he got possession of the 
royal treasure at Winchester, amounting to the sum of 
sixty thousand pounds, by which he hoped to encourage 
and increase his partisans.* The primate, whose rank 
and reputation in the kingdom gave him great authority, 
had been entrusted with the care of his education, and had 
conferredi on him the honour of knighthood;' and being 
connected with him by these ties, and probably deeming 
his pretensions just, declared that he would pay a willing 
obedience to the last will of the Conqueror, his friend 
and benefactor. Having assembled some bishops, and 
some of tbe principal nobility, he instantly proceeded to 
the ceremony of crowning the new king ;^ and by this dis- 
patch endeavoured to prevent aU faction and resistance. 
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At the same time Robert, who bad been already acknow- 
ledged successor to Normandy, took peaceable possession 
of that dutchy. 

CONSPIRACY AGAINST THE KING. 

But though this partition appeared €o have been made 
without any violence or opposition, there remained in 
England many causes of discontent, which seemed t« 
menace that kingdom with a sudden revolution. The 
barons, who generaUy possessed large estates both in 
England and in Normandy, were uneasy at the separation 
of those territories ; and foresaw, that as it would be im* 
possible for them to preserve long their allegiance to Iwo 
masters, they must necessarily resign either their ancient 
patrimony or their new acquisitions.^ Robert's title to the 
dutchy they esteemed incontestible ; his claim to the king- 
dom plausible ; and they all desired that this prince, who 
alone bad any pretensions to unite these states, should 
be put in possession of both. A comparison also of the 
personal qualities of the two brothers led them to give the 
l^reference to the elder. The duke was brave, open, sin- 
cere, generous : even his predominant faults, his extreme 
indolence and facility, were not disagreeable to those 
haughty barons, who affected independence, and submit- 
ted with reluctance to a vigoiious administration in their 
sovereign. The king, though equally brave» was violent, 
haughty, tyrannical, and seemed disposed to govern more 
by the fear than by the love of his subjects. Odo bii^hop 
of fiaieux, and Robert earl of Mortaigne, maternal 
brothers of the Conqueror, envying the great credit of 
Lanfranc, which was increased by his late services, enforced 
all these motives with their partisans, and engaged them 
in a formal conspiracy to dethrone the king. They com- 
municated their design to Eustace count of Bologne, Roger 
earl of Shrewsbury and Arundel, Robert de Belesme, his 
eldest son, William bishop of Durham, Robert de Moubray, 
Roger Bigod, Hugh de Grentmesnil ; and they easily pro- 
cured the assent of these pbtent noMem'exu The con 

Vol. I. Z 
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•piraton» letirinjf to tbdr castles, hastened to put them- 
•elves in a military posture; and expecting to be soon 
supported by a powerful army from Normandy» tbey had 
already begun hostilities in many places. 

The king, sensible of his perilous situation, endeavoured 
to Engage the affections of the native English. As that 
people were now so thoroughly subdued' that they, no 
longer aspired to the recoveiy of their ancient liberties, 
and were content with the prospect of some mitigation 
In the tyranny of the Norman princes, they zealously 
embraced William's cause, upon receiving general pro* 
mises of good treatment, and of ei\joying the licence of 
hunting In the royal forests. The king was soon in a 
situation to take the field ; and as he knew the danger 
of delay, he suddenfy marched into Kent; where his 
uncles had already seized the fortresses of Pevensey and 
Rochester. These plaoes he successively reduced by famine ; 
and though he was prerailed on by the earl of Chester, 
William de Warrenne, and Robert Fitz.Hammon, who 
had embraced his cause, to spare the lives of the rebels, 
he confiscated all their estates, and buiished them tlnr"" 
kingdom.^ This success gave authority to his negotiations 
fi[ith Roger e^l of Shrewsbury, whom he detached fitim 
the confederates : and as his powerful fleet, joined to the 
indolent conduct of Robert, prevented the arrival of the 
Norman succours, all the other rebels found no resource 
but in flight or submission. Some of them received a par> 
don; but the greater part were attainted; and the king 
bestowed their estates on the Norman barons, who had 
remained faithful to him. 

1089. William, freed from the danger of these insur* 
rections, took little care of fulfilling his promises to the 
English, who still found themselves exposied to the same 
oppressions which they had undergone during the reign 
of the Conqueror, and which were rather augmented by 
the violent impetuous temper of the present monarch*. 
The death of LJanfranc, who retained great influence ovfer. 
him, gave soon after a full career to bis tyranny; and all 
orders of men found reason to complain of an arbitrary. 
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And illegal administration. Even the privileges of tht 
-rhureh, held sacred in those days, were a feeble rampart 
agsdnst his usurpations. He seized the temporalities of 
all the vacant bishoprics and abbies; he delayed the ap- 
pointing of successors to those dignities, that he might the 
longer ei^oy the profits of their revenue; he bestowed 
tome of the church lands in property on hb captains 
imd favourites ; *and he openly set to sale such sees and 
abbies as he thought proper to dispose of. Though th« 
murmurs of the ecclesiastics, which were quickly propa- 
gated to the nation, rose high against this grievance, the 
terror of William's authority, confirmed by the suppression 
of the late insurrections, retained every one in subjec- 
tion, and preserved general tranquillity in England. 

INVASION OF NORMANDY. 1090. 

The king even thought himself enabled to disturb his 
brother in the possession of Normandy. The loose and 
negligent administration of that prince had emboldened 
the Norman barons to affect a great independency; and 
their mutual quarrels and devastations had rendered that 
whole territoiy a scene of violence and outrage. Two of 
thiem, Walter and Odo, were bribed by William to deliver 
the fortresses of St. Valori and Albemarle into his hands: 
others soon after imitated the example of revolt; while 
Philip, king of France, who ought to have protected bis 
Vassal in the possession of his fief, was, after making some 
^orts in his favour, engaged by large presents to remain 
iieuter. The duke had also reason to apprehend dange^ 
from the intrigues of his brother Henry. This yoimj^ 
prince, who had inherited nothing of his father's great 
possessions, but some of his money, bad fiimished 
Robert, while he was making his preparations against 
England, with the sum of three thousand marks; and, 
in return for so slender a supply, had been put in poft- 
session of the Cotentin, which comprehended near a third 
of the dotchy of Normandy. Robert afterwards, upoa 
tfome suspidon^ threw him into^prison ; i>ut findin|p him* 
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self exposed to invasion from the king of Kng^Iand, and 
dreading the coi\junction of the two brothers against bim, 
he now gave Henry his liberty, and even made use of his 
assistance in suppressing the insurrections of bis rebellious 
sul^ects. Conan, a rich burgess of Rouen, bad entered 
into a conspiracy to deliver that city to William; but 
Henry, on the detection of his guilt, carried the traitor 
up to a high tower, and with bis own hands flung him 
from the battlements. . . 

The king appeared in Normandy at the head of an army^ 
and affairs seemed to have come to extremity between the 
brothers ; when the nobility on both sides, strongly con* 
nected by interest and alliances, interposed and mediated 
an accommodation. The chief advantage of this treaty 
accrued to William^ who obtained possession of the ter- 
ritory of Eu, the towns of Aumale, Fescamp, and other 
places: but in return he promised that he would assist 
his brother in subduing Maine, which had rebelled; and 
that the Norman barons, attainted in Robert's cause, 
should be restored to their estates in England. The two 
brothers also stipulated, that on the demise of either 
without issue, the survivor should inherit all his domi- 
nions ; and twelve of the most powerful barons on each 
side sworct that they would employ their power to insure 
the effectual execution of the whole treaty :^ a strong 
proof of the great independence and authority of the, 
nobles in those ages ! 

Prince Henry, disgusted that so little care had been 
taken of his interests in this accommodation, retired to. 
St. Michaers Mount, a strong fortress on the coast of 
Normandy, and infested the neighbourhood with his in- 
cursions. Robert and William, with their joint forces, 
besieged him in this place, and had nearly reduced him 
by the scarcity of water; when the elder, bearing of his^ 
distress, granted him permission to supply himself, and 
also seQt him some pipes of wine for his own table. Being 
reproved by William for this ill>timed generosity, he re- 
plied, fPhat, shall 1 8i{ffigr my brother to die i^ thirst? 
fFhere shtUl wej^ ftmtk^r when he u gone / The king 
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also, darin; this siege, performed au act of generosity 
which was less suitable to his character. Riding out one . 
day alone, to take a survey of the fortress, he was at- . 
tacked by two soldiers and dismounted. One of them < 
drew his sword in order to dispatch him ; when the king 
exclaimed. Hold knave/ lam the king qf England. The . 
soldier suspended his blow ; and raising the king from the - 
ground, with expressions of respect, received a handsome , 
reward, and was taken into his^ service. Prince Henry wa» 
soon after obliged to capitulate ; and being despoiled of all . 
his patrimony, wandered about for some time with very . 
few attendants, and often in great poverty. 

1091. The continued intestine discord among the barons 
was alone in that age destructive: the public wars were 
commonly short and feeble, produced little bloodshed, and , 
were attended with no memorable event. To this Nor-., 
man war, wliich was so soon concluded, there succeeded 
hostilities with Scotland, which were pot of longer dur- .- 
ation. Robert here commanded his brother^s army, and 
obliged Malcolm to accept of peace, and do homage to 
the crown of England. This peace was not more durable. 
Malcolm, two years after [1093], levying an army, invaded 
England; and after ravaging Northumberland, • he laid 
siege to Alnwick, where a party of earl Moubray's troops 
falling upon him by surprise, a sharp action ensued, in. 
which Malcolm was slain. This incident interrupted for, 
some years the regular succession to the Scottish crown.. 
Though Malcolm left legitimate sons, his brother Donald, 
on account of the youth of these princes, was advanced to 
the throne ; but kept not long possession of it. Duncan, • 
natural son of Malcolm, formed a conspiracy against 
him ; and being assisted by William with a small force, 
made himself master of the kingdom. New broils ensued 
with Normandy. The frank, open, remiss temper of 
Robert was ill fitted to withstand the interested rapacious 
character of William, who, supported by greater power, . 
was still encroaching on his brother's possessions, and 
instigating his turbulent barons to rebellion against him. 
Th^ kiDg» having gone over to Normandy [1094], td sup-i 
Zfi 
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fort Us ptrtbans, ordered an army of twenty thousand 
men to be levied in England, and to be eondacCed to the 
-■earcoast, as if they were instantly to be embarked. Here 
Jtalph Flambard, the kinjf's minister, and the chief instru- 
Bent of his extortions, exacted ten shillings a^piece from 
them, in lieu of their service, and then dismissed them 
into their several counties.' This money was so skilfully 
onployed'by William, that it rendered him better service 
man he could have expected from' the army. He engaged 
tne French king by new presents to depart from the 
protection of Robert ; and he daily bribed the Norman 
b^ons.to desert his service: but was prevented from 
pushing his advantages by an incursion of the Welsh, 
which obliged him to return to England. He found no 
difficulty in repelling the enemy; but was not able to 
make any considerable impression on a country guarded 
by its mountainous situation. A conspiracy of his own 
barons [1095], which was detected at this time» appeared 
a more serious concern, and engrossed all his attention. 
Robert Moubray, earl of Norti^umberland, was at the 
head of this combination; and he engaged in it the count 
d'Eu, Richard de Tunbridge, Roger de Lacey, and many 
others. The purpose of the conspirators was to dethrone 
the king, and to advance in bis stead Stephen, count of 
Aiimale, nephew to the Conqueror. William's dispatch 
prevented the design from taking effect, and disconcerted 
the consfnrators. Moubray made some resistance; but 
being taken prisoner, was attainted, and thrown into con- 
finement [1096], where he died about thirty years after. 
The count d'Eu denied his concurrence in the plot ; and 
to justify himself, fought, in the presence of the court 
at Windsor, a duel with Geoffrey Bainard who accused 
him. But being worsted in the combat, he was con- 
demned to be castrated, and to have his eyes put out. 
William de Alderi, another conspirator, was supposed to 
be treated with more rigour when he was sentenced to be 
hanged. 
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THE CRUSADES. 

But the noia^ of these petty wars and commotions was 
quite sunk in the tumult of the crusades, which now en- 
grossed the attention of Europe, and have ever since en- 
gaged the curiosity of mankind, as the most signal and 
most durable monument of human folly that has yet ap- 
peared in any ige or nation. After Mahomet bad, by 
means of his pretended revelations, united the dispersed 
Arabians pnder one head, they issued forth fhim their 
deserts in great multitudes ; and being animated with zeal 
for their new religi9n, and supported by the vigour of their 
new government, they made deep impression on the eastern 
empire, which was far in the decline, with regard both to 
military discipline and to civil policy. Jerusalem by its 
situation, became one of theur most early conquests ; and 
the Christians had the mortification to see the holy sepul* 
chre, and the other places, consecrated by the presence 
of their religious founder, fallen into the possession of 
infidels. But the AralHans or Saracens were so employed 
in military enterprises, by which they spiead their empii» 
in a few yekrs from the bankf of the Ganges to th« 
Streigfats of Gibraltar, that they had no leisure for theo- 
logical controversy : and though the Alcoran, the original 
monument of their faith, seems to contain some violent 
precepts, they were much less infected with the spirit of 
bigotry and persecution, than the indolent and speculative 
Greeks, who were continually refining on the several ar- 
ticles of their religious system. They gave little dis- 
turbance to those zealous pilgrims, who daily flocked to 
Jerusalem; and they allowed eveiy man, aifter paying 
a moderate tribute, to visit the holy sepulchre, to perform 
his religious duties, and to return in peace. But the 
Turcomans or Turks, a tribe of Tartars, who had em- 
braced Mahometanism, having wrested Syria from the' 
Saracens, and having, in the year 1065, made themselves 
masters of Jerusalem, rendered the pilgrimage much mor« 
difficult and dangerous to the Christians, llie barbarity 
of their maimers, and the confusions attending their un- 
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settled government, exposed the pilgrims to many insults, 
robberies, and extortions; and these zealots, returning 
£rom their meritorious fatigues and sufferings, filled all 
Christendom with indignation against the infidels, who 
profaned the holy city by their presence, and derided the 
sacred mysteries in the very place of their completion. 
Gregory VII. among the other vast ideas which he en- 
tertained, had formed the design of uniting all the 
wester^ Christians against the Mahometans; but the 
egregious and violent invasions of that pontiff on the civil 
power of princes, had created him no many enemies, and 
bad rendered his schemes so suspicious, that he was not 
able to mak(s great progress in this undertaking. The 
worl^ was reserved for a meaner instrument, whose low . 
condition in life exposed him to no jealousy, and whose folly 
was well calculated to coincide with the prevaiUng princi- 
ples of the times. 

Peter, commonly called the Hermit, a native of Amiens 
in Picardy, had made the pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Being . 
deeply affected with the dangers to which that act of piety 
i|ow exposed the pilgrims, as w?ll as with the instances 
of oppression under which the eastern Christians laboured, 
he entertained the bold, and In all appearance impracti- 
cable, project of leading into Asia, from the farthest 
extremities of the West, armies sui&cient to subdue those 
potent and warlike nations which now held the holy 
city in subjection.^ He proposed his views to Martin II. 
who filled the papal chair, and who, though sensible of 
the advantages which the head of the Christian religion 
must reap from a religious war, and though he esteemed 
the blind zeal of Peter a' proper means for effecting* the . 
purpose,^) resolved not to ^ti^rpose his authority, till he 
saw a greater probability of success. He summoned a 
council at Placentia, which consisted of four thousand 
ecclesiastics, and thirty thousand seculars; and which was 
so numerous that no ball could contain the multitude, and 
it was necessary to hold the assembly in a plain. Tluf. 
harangues of the pope, and of Peter himself, representing, 
the dismal situation of their brethren in the east, and. 
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the indigxuty suffered by the Christian name, in allowing^ 
the holy city to remain in the bands of infidels, here found 
the minds of men so well prepared, that the whole multi- 
tude suddenly and violently declared for the war, and 
solemnly devoted themselves to perform this service, so 
meritorious, as they believed it, to God and religion. 

But though Italy seemed thus to have cealously em- 
braced the enterprise, MaKin knew, that, in order to en- 
sure success, it was necessary to enlist the greater and 
more warlike nations in the same engagement ; and having 
previously exhorted Peter to visit the chief cities and 
sovereign of Christendom, he Summoned another coun- 
cil at Clermont m Auvergne.^^ The fame of this great 
and pious design, being now universally diffused, procured 
the attendance of the greatest prelates, nobles, and princes ; 
and when the pope and the hermit renewed their pathetic 
exhortations, the whole assembly, as if impelled by aii 
immediate inspiration, not moved by their preceding im- 
pressions, exclaimed with one voice. It it the wiU qf God, 
It is the will if God ! Words deemed so memorable, and 
so much the result of a divine influence, that they were 
employed as the signal of rendezvous and battle in all 
the future exploits of those adventurers.** Men of all ranks 
flew to arms with the utmost ardour: and an exterior 
sjrmbol too, a circumstance of chief moment, was here 
chosen by the devoted combatante. The sign of the cross,* 
which had been hitherto so much revered among Chris^ 
tians, and which, the more it was an object of reproach 
among the Pagan world, was the more passionately che- 
rished by them, became the badge of union, and was 
affixed to their right shoulder, by all who enlisted them- 
selves in this sacred warfare.'^ 

Europe was at this time sunk into profound ignorance 
and superstition : the ecclesiastics had acquired the greatest 
aicendant over the human mind: the people, who, being 
little restrained by honour, and less by law, abandoned 
themselves tp the worst crimes and disorders, knew of 
no other expiation than the observances imposed on them 
by their spiritual pastors: and it was easy to represeiit 
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the lioly war as an equivalent lor an penances,*^ and an 
atonement for every violation of justioe and humanity. 
But, amidtt the abject superstition which now prevailed, 
the militaiy spirit also had universally diffused itself; ai|d 
though not supported by art or discipline, was become the 
general passion of the nations governed by the feudal law. 
All the great lords possessed the right of peace and war : 
they were engaged in perpetual hostilities with each other : 
fhe open country was become a scene of outrage and 
disorder: the cities, still mean and poor, were neither 
guarded by walls nor protected by privileges, and were ex- 
posed to every insult: individuals were obliged to depend 
for safety on their own force, or their private alliances : 
and valour was the only excellence vrhich was held in 
esteem, or gave one man the pre-eminence above another. 
When all the particular superstitions, therefore, were 
here united in one great object, the ardour for military 
enterprises took the same direction ; and Europe* impelled 
by its two ruling passions, was loosened, as it were, from 
its foundations, and seemed to precipitate itself in one 
united body upon the east. 

All orders of men, deeming the crusades the only road 
to heaven, enlisted themselves under these sacred banner^ 
and were impatient to open the way with their sword to 
the holy city. Nobles, artisans, peasants, even priests,** 
ItaroUed their names ; and to decline this meritorious 
service was branded with the reproach of impiety, or what 
periiapswas esteemed still more disgraceful, of cowardice 
and pusillanimity.^^ The infirm and aged contributed to 
the expedition by presents and money; and many of them, 
not satisfied with the merit of this atonement, attended 
it in person, and were determined, if possible, to breathe 
thdr last in sight of that city where their Saviour had 
lUed for them. Women themselves, concealing their sex 
under the disguise of armour, attended the camp ; and 
oommonly forgot still more the duty of the sex, by prosti* 
tntii^; themselves, without reserve, to the army.*^ The 
greatest criminals were forward in a service, which they 
regarded as a propitiation for all crimesi and the most 
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enMmoitt difonten were, during the coane of those ex- 
peditiom* committed by men enured to wickedness, en- 
eounged by example, and impelled by necessity. The mul-* 
titude.of the adventureTS soon became so great, that their 
more sagadous leaden, Hugh count of Vermandois,^ 
brother to the French king, Raymond count of Toulouse^ 
Godfrey of Bouillon, prince of fii'abant, and Stephen count 
of Blois,*7 became apprehensive lest the greatness itself of 
the armament should disappoint its purpose; and they 
permitted an undisciplined multitude, computed at 300,000 
men, to go before them, under the command of Peter 
the Hermit and Walter the Moneyless.^* lliese men took 
the road towards Constantinople through Hungary and 
Bulgaria; and trusting that Heaven, by supernatural 
assistance, would supply all their necessities, they made 
no provision for subsistence on their march. They soon 
found themselves obliged to obtain by plunder, what 
they had vainly expected from miracles ; and the enraged 
inhabitants of the countries through which they passed, 
gathering together in arms, attacked the disorderly mul- 
titude, and put them to slaughter without resistance. 
The more disciplined armies followed after ; and passing 
the Btreights at Constantinople, they were mustered in 
the plains of Asia, and amounted in the whole to the num- 
ber of 700,000 combatants.'^ 

Amidst this universal frenzy which spread itself by 
contagion throughout Europe, especially in France and • 
Germany, men were not entirely forgetfiil of their present- 
interesti ; and both those who went on this expedition, 
and those who stayed behind, entertained schemes of 
grati^ng, by its means, their avarice or their ambi- 
tion. The nobles who enlisted themselves were moved, 
from the romantic S|nrit of the age. to hope for opulent 
establishments in the east, the chief seat of arts and 
eemmeree during those ages; and in pursuit of these 
chimerical pngects, they sold at the lowest price their 
ancient castles and inheritances, which had now lost all 
value in their eyes, llie greater princes, who remained at 
hodie, bfliidia «itibliahing peace in their dominions by 
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pving occapation abroad to the inquietude and martial 
diaposition of their subjects, took the opportunity of an- 
nexing to their crown many considerable fiefb, either by 
purchase, or by the extinction of heirs. The pope fre- 
quently turned the zeal of the crusades from the infidela 
against his own enemies, whom he represented as equally 
criminal with the enemies of Christ. The convents and 
other religious societies bought the possessions of the 
adventurers ; and as the contributions of the faithful were 
commonly entrusted to their management* they often 
diverted to this purpose what was intend^ to be employed 
against the infidels.^ But no one was a more immediate 
gainer by this epidemic fury than the king of England, 
who kept aloof from all connexions with those fanadoal 
and romantic warriors. 

ACQUISITION OF NORMANDY. 

. Robert duke of Norman«l^, impelled by the bravery and 
mistaken generosity of his spirit, had early enlisted himself 
in the crusade ; but being always unprovided with money, 
he found that it would be impracticable for hhn to appear 
in a manner suitable to his rank and station at the head 
of his numerous vassals and subjects, who» transported with 
the general rage, were determined to follow him into 
Asia. He resolved, therefoi«» to mortgage, or rather to 
sell his dominions, which he had not talents to govern ; 
and he offered them to his brother William, for the very 
unequal sum of ten thousand marics.^' The bargain was 
floon concluded : the king raised the money by violent ex* 
tortions on his subjects of all ranks, even on the con- 
vents, who were obliged to melt their plate in order to 
furnish the quota demanded of them:** he was put in 
possession of Normandy and Maune, and Robert, pro- 
viding himself with a magnificent train, set out for the 
Holy Land, in pursuit of gloiy, and in full confidence 
of scouring his eternal salvation. 

The smallness of this sum, with the difficukies which 
William found in raising i^ suffices alone to rafute ^e 
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acoount whiob ig heedlessly adopted fay historiaAs, of the 
enormous revenue of the Conqueror. Is it credible, that 
Robert would eonsign to the rapacious hands of his 
brother such considerable dominions, for a sum, which, 
according to that account, made not a week's income of 
his fathe?8 English revenue alone? Or that the king of 
England oould not on demand, without oppressing his 
subjects, have been able to pay him the money? The 
Conqueror, it is agreed, was frugal as well as rapacious ; 
yet his treasure, at his death, exceeded not sixty thousand 
pounds, which hardly amounted to his income for two 
months : another certain refutation of that exaggerated 
account. 

The fury of the crusades, during this age, less infected 
England than the neighbouring kingdoms ; probably be- 
cause the Norman conquerors, finding their settlement 
in that kingdom still somewhat precarious, durst not aban- 
don their homes in quest of distant adventures. The 
selfidK interested spirit also of the king, which kept him 
from kindling in the general flame, checked its progress 
among his subjects; and as he is accused of open pro- 
faneness,^ and was endued with a sharp wit,** it is likely 
that be made the romantic chivalry of the crusades the 
object of his perpetual raillery. As an instance of his 
irreligion,'we are told, that he once accepted of sixty 
marks from a Jew, whose son . had been converted to 
Christianity, and who engaged him by that present to 
assist him in bringing back the youth to Judaism. William 
employed both menaces and persuasion for that purpose ; 
but finding the convert obstinate in his new faith, he sent 
forthefather and told him, that as he had not succeeded, 
it was not just that he should keep the present; but as 
be had done his utmost, it was but equitable that he 
should be paid for his pains; and he would therefore 
retain only thirty marks of the money.^f At another 
time, it is said, he sent for some leamol Christian theo- 
logians and some rabbles, and bade them fairly dilute 
the question of their religion in bis presence : he was 
perfectly indifferent between them ; had his ears open to 
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leason and conviction ; and would embrace thai doctrine- 
which upon comparison ahonld be found supported bj the 
most solid arguments.^ If this stoiy be true» it is pvo- 
bable that be meant only to amuse liimself by turning 
both into ridicule : but we must be cautious of admit* 
ting every thing related fay the monkish historians io 
the disadvantage of this prince : he had the misfortune 
to be engaged in quarrels with the ecclesiastics, parti- 
cularly with Anselm, eommonly called St. Anselm, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; and it is no wonder his memory 
should be blackened by the historians of that order. 

QUARREL WITH ANSELM THE PRIMATE. 

After the death of Laniranc, the king for several years 
retained in his own hands the revenues of Canterbury, as 
he did those of many other vacant bishopriet; but 
fidling into a dangerous sickness, he was seised with re- 
morse, and the clergy represented to him, that he was in 
danger of eternal perdition, if before his death be did 
not make atonement for those multiplied impieties and 
sacrileges, of which he had been guiltf.^ He resolved 
tbesefore to supply instantly the vacancy of Canterbuiy ; 
and for that purpose be sent for Anselm, a PSedmontese 
by birth, abbot of Bee in Normandy, wbo was much 
celebrated for his learning and piety. The abbot earnestly 
refosed the dignity, fell on his knees, wept, and entreated 
the king to change his purpose;*^ and when he found the 
prince obstinate in forcing the pastoral staff iipon bim« 
be kept his fist so fost denchol* that it required the 
utmost violence of the bystanders to open it, and force 
liim to receive that ensign of spiritual dignity.^ William 
soon after recovered ; and his passkms reguning their 
wonted vigour, he returned to his former violence and 
rapine. He detained in prison several persons whom he ' 
bad ordered to be freed during the time of his penitence ; 
he still preyed upon the ecclesiastical benefices; the sale of 
spiritual dignities continued as open as ever ; and he kept 
possession of a considerable part of tiie revenues b«flongino^ 
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to the see of Cantertyuiy.^ Bat be found in Anselm that 
penevering^ opposition, which he had reason to expect from 
the ostentatious humility which that prelate had displayed 
im refusings his promotion. 

The opposition made by Anselm was the more danger- 
ous on account of the character of piety which he soon 
•ocpiired in England, by his great seal against all abuses, 
particularly those in dress and ornament. There was a 
mode, w)uch, in that age, prevailed throughout Europe, 
both among men and women, to give an enormous 
length to their sfades> to draw the toe to a sharp point, 
and to aAx to it the figure of a bird's bill, or some such 
ornament, which was turned upwards, and which was 
often sustained by gold or silver chains tied to the knee.'^ 
The ecclesiastics took exception at this ornament, which 
they said was an attempt to belie the scripture, whero it 
is affirmed, that no man can add a cubit to bis stature; 
and they declaimed against it with great vehemence, 
nay assembled some synods, who absolutely condemned 
it. But, such are the strange contradictions in human 
nature! though the clergy, at that time, could overturn 
thrones, and had authority sufficient to fecnd above a 
million of men on their errand to the deserts of Asia^ 
they could never pre^'ail against these long-pointed shoes: 
on the contrary, that caprice, contrary to all other 
modes, maintained its ground during several centuries; 
and if the clergy had not at last desisted from their 
persecution of it, it might still have been the prevailing 
fashion in Europe. 

But Anselm was more fortunate in decrying the parti- 
cular mode which was the object of his aversion, and 
-which probably had not taken such fast hold of the 
affections of the people. He preached sealously against 
the long hair and curled locks which were then fashion- 
able among the courtiers ; he refused the ashes on Ash- 
Wednesday to those who were so accoutred; and hia 
authority and eloquence had such influence, that the 
young men universally abandoned that ornament, and 
appeared in the cropt hair, which was recpmmeiided to 
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them by the sermons of the primate. The noted hi»- 
torian of Anselm, who was also his companion and secre- 
tary, celebrates highly this eflbrt of his aeal and piety.'* 
When William's profaneness therefore retunied to him 
with his health) he was soon engaged in controversies 
with this austere prelate. There was at that time a 8chtsnt> 
in the church between Urban and Clenfent, who both, 
pretended to the papacy;^' and Ansefan, who, as abbot 
of Bee, had already acknowledged the former, was de- 
termined, without the king's consent, to introduce his 
authority into England.^ William, who, imitating his 
father's example, had prohibited his subjects from recog- 
nizing any pope whom he had not previously, received, 
was enraged at this attempt; and summoned a synod 
at Rockingham, with an intention of deposing Anselm : 
but the prelate's suffragans declared, that, without the 
papal authority, they knew of no expedient for inflicting 
that punishment un their primate.'^ The king was at last 
engaged by other motives to give the preference to 
Urban's title ; Anselm received the pall from that pontiff; 
and matters seemed to be accommodated between the 
king and the primate,*^ when the quarrel broke out 
afresh from a new cause. William had undertaken an 
expedition against Wales, and required the archbishop to 
furnish his quota of soldkrs for that service ; but Anselm 
who regarded the demand as an oppression on the church, 
and yet durst not refuse compliance, sent them so mise- 
rably accoutred, that the king was extremely displeased, 
and threatened him with a prosecution.'^ Anselm^ on the 
other band, demanded positively that all the revenues of 
fais see should be restored to him; appealed to Rome 
against the king's injustice ;'^ and aiEsirs came to such ex- 
tremities, that the primate, finding it dangerous to remain 
in the kingdom, desired and obtained the king's permis- 
sion to retire beyond sea. All his temporalities were 
seized;'^ but he was received with great respect by 
Urban, who considered him as a martyr in the cause of 
religion, and even menaced the king, on account of his 
proceedings against the primate and the church, with the 
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sentence of excommunication. Anselm assisted at the 
council of Bari, wbere» besides fixing the controversy be- 
tween the Greek and jJatin churches concerning the 
procession of the Holy Ghost,^ the right of election to 
church preferments was declared to belong to the clergy 
alone, and spiritual censures were denounced against all 
ecclesiastioSy who did homage to laymen for their sees 
or benefices, and against all laymen who exacted it.**^ 
The rite of homage, by the feudal cystoms, was, that 
the vassal should throw himself on his knees, should 
put his joined hands between those of his superior, and 
should in that posture swear fealty to him.^ But the 
council declared it execrable, that pure hands, which 
could create God, and could offer him up as a sacrifice for 
the salvation of mankind, should be put, after this humi* 
liating manner, between profane hands, which, besides 
being enured to rapine and bloodshed, were employed day 
and night in impure purposes, and obscene contacts.^^ 
Such were the reasonings prevsdent in that age ; reason- 
ings which, though they cannot be passed over in silence, 
without omitting the most curious, and, perhaps not 
the least instructive part of history, can scarcely be de- 
livered with the requisite decency and gravity. 

1097. The cession of Normandy and Maine by duke 
Robert increased the king's territories; but brought him 
no great increase of power, because of the unsettled 
state of tboae countries, the mutinous disposition of the 
barons, and the vicinity of the French king, who supported 
them in all their insurrectk>ns. Even Helie, lord of la 
Fleche, a small town in Ai\|ou, was able to give him 
inquietude; and this gxeat monarch was obliged to make 
several expeditions inroad, without being able to prevail 
over so petty a baron, who had acquired the confidence 
and affections of the inhabitants of Maine. He was, 
however, so fortunate as at last to take him prisoner 
iu a rencounter; but having released him, at the inter- 
cession of the French king and the count of Aiyou, he 
found the province of Maine still exposed to his intrigues 
and incQrsk>ns. Helie^ being introduced by the citizens 
A A3 
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into the town of Mans, besieged the garrison in the 
citadel [1099] : William, who was hunting in the new 
forest, when he received intelligence of this hostile at- 
tempt, was so provoked, that he immediately turned his 
horse, and galloped to the sea-shore at Dartmouth ; de- 
claring, that he would not stop a moment till he had taken 
vengeance for the offence. He found the weather so 
cloudy and tempestuous, that the manners thought it 
dangerous to put <o sea, but the king hurried on board, 
and ordered them to set sail instantly; telling them, that 
they never yet heard of a king that was drowned.^ By 
this vigour and celerity, he delivered the citadel of Mans 
from its present danger; and pursuing Helie into his own 
territories, he laid siege to Majol, a small castle in those 
parts : but a wound* which he received before this place; 
obliged him to raise the siege [1 lOO] ; and he returned to 
England. 

The weakness of the greatest monarchs, during this 
age, in their military expeditions against their nearest 
neighbours, appears the more surprising, when we con- 
sider the prodigious numbers, which even petty princes, 
seconding the enthusiastic rage of the people, were able 
to assemble, and to conduct in dangerous enterprises to 
the remote provinces of Asia. William, earl of Poitiers 
and duke of Guienne, enflamed with the gloiy, and not 
discouraged by the misfortunes, which had attended the 
former adventurers in the crusades, had put himself at the 
head of an immense multitude, computed by some his- 
torians to amount to sixty thousand horse, sind a much 
greater number of foot,^^ and he purposed to lead them 
into die Holy Land against the infidels. He wanted 
money to forward the preparations requisite for this ex- 
pedition, and he offered to mortgage all his dominions 
to William, without entertaining any scruple on account 
of that rapacious and iniquitous hand, to vrbkh he resolved 
to consign them.^ The king accepted the offer ; and had 
prepared a fleet and an army, in order to escort the money, 
and take possession of the rich provinces of Guienne and 
Poictou; when an accident put an end to bis life (Aug. 2.) 
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and to all his ambitious projects. He was engaged iq 
honttng, the sole amusement^ and indeed the chief oc- 
cupation of prinoes in those rude times, when society was. 
little cultivated, and the arts afforded few objects worth> 
of attention. Walter Tyrrel, a French gentleman, re. 
markable for his address in archeiy, attended him in this 
recreation, of which the new forest was the scene ; and as 
William had dismounted after a chase, Tyrrel, impatient 
to show his dexterity, kt fly an arrow at a stag, which 
suddenly started before him. The a^row, glancing from 
a tree, struck thfs king in the breast, and instantly slevr 
him ;*7 while Tyrrel, without informing any one of the 
4U!cident, put spurs to his horse, hastened to the sea-shore^ 
embarked for France, and joined the crusade in an ex- 
pedition to Jerusalem ; a penance which he imposed on 
himself for this involuntary crime. The body of William 
was found in the forest by the country people, and was 
buried without any pomp or ceremony at Winchester. 
His courtiers were negUgent in performing the last duties 
to a master who was so little beloved; and every one was 
too much occupied in the interesting object of fixing his 
successor, to attend the funeral of a dead sovereign. 

CHARACTER OF WILLIAM RUFUS. 

Thb memoiy of this monarch is transmitted to us w)fh 
little advantage by the churchmen, whom he had of- 
fended ; and though we may suspect, in general, that their 
account of his vices is somewhat exaggerated, bis conduct 
affords little reason for contradicting the character which 
they have assigned him, or for attributing to bim any very 
estimable Qualities. He seems to have been a violent and 
tyrannical prince; a perfidious, encroaching, and dan- 
gerous neighbour; an unkind and ungenerous relation. 
He was equally prodigal and rapacious in the manage- 
ment of his treasury; and if he possessed abilities, be lay 
so much under the government of impetuous passions, 
that he made little use of them in his administration ; and 
he indulged, without reserve, that domineering policy. 
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which suited his temper, and which, if supported, as it 
was in him, with courage and vigour, proves often more 
successful in disorderly times, than the deepest foresight 
and most refined artifice. 

The monuments which remain of this prince in England^ 
are the Tower, Westminster-hall, and London-hridge, 
which he built. The most laudable foreign enterprise 
which he undertook, was the sending of Edgar Atheling; 
three years before his deaths into Scotland with a small 
army, to restore prince Edgar, the true heir of that king* 
doro, son of Makolm, and of Margaret, sister of Edgar 
Atheling ; and the enterprise proved successful. It was 
remarked in that age, that Riebard, an elder brother of 
William's, perished by an accident in the new forest ^ 
Richard, his nephew, natural son of Duke Robert, lost 
his life in the same place, after the same manner : and 
al^ men, upon' the king's Cate, exclaimed, that, as the 
Conqueror bad been guilty of extreme violence, impelling 
all the inhabitants of that laiige district to make room for 
his game, the Just vengeance of Heaven was signalised, in 
the same place, by the slaughter of his posterity. William 
was killed in the thirteenth year of his reign, and about 
the fortieth of his age. As be was never married, he left 
no legitimate issue. 

In the eleventh year of this reign, Magnus, king of 
Norway, made a descent on the isle of Anglesea, but was 
repulsed by Hugh, earl of Shrewsbury. This is the last 
attempt made by the northern nations upon England. 
That restless people seem about this time to have learned 
the practice of tillage, which thenceforth kept them at 
home, and freed the other nations of Europe from the 
devastations spread over them by those piratical invaders. 
This proved one great cause of the subsequent settlement 
and improvement of the southern nations. 
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THE CRUSADES. liOO. 

AFTER the adventurers in the holy war were assem- 
bled on the banks of the Bosphorus, opposite to 
Constantinople, they proceeded on their enterprise ; bat 
immediately experienced those difficulties which their zeal 
had hitherto concealed from them, and for which, even 
if they had foreseen them, it would have been almost im- 
possible to provide a remedy. The Greek emperor, Alexis 
Commenus, who had applied to the western Christians 
for succour against the Turks, entertained hopes, and 
those but feeble ones, of obtaining such a moderate 
supply, as, acting under his command, might enable hun 
to repulse the enemy : but he was extremely astonished 
to see his dominions overwhelmed, on a sudden, by such 
an Inundation of licentious barbarians, who, though they 
pretended friendship, despised his subjects as unwartike,' 
. and detested them as heretical, fiy all the arts of policy, 
in which he excelled, he endeavoured to divert the tor* 
jrent ; but while he employed professions, caresses, civili- 
ties, and seeming services towards the leaders of the 
crusade, he secifddy regarded those imperious allies as 
more dangerous than the open enemies by whom his 
empire had been formerly invaded. Having effected that 
difficult point of disembarking them safety in Asia, he 
entered into a private correspondence with Soliman, em- 
peror of the Turks; and practised every insidious art, 
which his genius, his power, or his situation, enabled him 
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tQ employ, for diMppointin^ the enterprise, and dis- 
couraging the Latins from making thenceforward any 
such prodigious migrations. His dangerous policy was 
seconded by the disorders inseparable from so rast a mul- 
titude, who were not united under one head, and were 
conducted by leaders of the most independent intractable 
spirit, unacquainted with militaiy discipline, and deter- 
mined enemies to civil authority and submission. The 
scarcity of provisions, the excesses of fatigue, the in6u- 
ence of unknown climates, joined to the want of concert 
in their operations, and to the sword of a warlike enemy, 
destroyed the adventurers by thousands, and would have 
abated the ardour of men impelled to war by less powerful 
motives. Their zeal, however, their bravery, and their 
irresistible force, stiU carried them forward, and oontt* 
nually advanced them to the great end of their enterprise. 
After an obstinate uege they took Nice, the seat of the 
Turkish empire; they defeated Soliman in two great 
battles ; they made themselves masters of Antioch ; and 
entirely broke the force of the Turks, who had so long 
retained those countries in subjection. The soldan of 
Egypt, whose alliance they had hitherto courted,. reeo^ 
vered, on the £all of the Turkish power, his former autho- 
Tity in Jerusalem ; and he informed them by his ambas^ 
sadors, that if they came disarmed to that city, they 
might now perform their religious vows, and that all 
Christian pilgrims, who should thenceforth visit the holy 
sepulchre, might expect the same good treatment which' 
they had ever received from his predecessors. The offer 
was rejected; the soldan was required to yield up the city 
to the Christians ; and on hb refosal, tbe champions of 
the cross advanced to the siege of Jerusalem, which they 
regarded as the consummation of their lahoun. By the 
detachments which they had made, and the disasters which 
they had undergone, they were diminished to tbe number 
of twenty thousand foot and fifteen hundred horse; but 
these were BtiU formidable, from their valour, their ex<* 
perience, and the obedience wllich, firom past calamities, 
they had learned to pay to their leaders. After a siege 
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of ftVe weeks, tbey took JeniBalem by assaillt; and, im- 
pelled by a miicture of militaiy and religious nge, tbey 
put tbe numerous parriflon and inhabituttB to tbe swoid 
without distinction. Neither arms defended the Taliant, 
nor submission tbe timorous: no age or sex was spared; 
infants on the breast were pierced by the same blow with 
their mothers, who implored for mercy : even a multitude, 
to the number of ten thousand personal who had surren- 
dered themselves prisoneis, and were promised quarter, 
were butchered in cool blood by those ferock>us con- 
querors.* The streets of Jerusalem were covered with 
dead bodies;* and the triumphant warriors, after every 
enemy was subdued and slaughtered, immediately turned 
themselves, with the sentiments of humiliation and con- 
trition towards the holy sepulchre. They threw aside their 
arms, still streaming with blood : they advanced with re- 
clined bodies, and naked feet and heads, to that sacred 
monument: they sung anthems to their Saviour, who had 
there purchased their salvation by his death and agony : 
and their devotion, enlivened by the presence of the place 
where he had suffered, so overcame their fury, that they 
dissolved in tears, and bore the appearance of every soft 
and tender sentiment. So inconsistent is human nature 
with itself I and so easily does tbe most effeminate super- 
stition ally, both with the most heroic courage and with 
the fiercest barbarity ! 

> This great event happened on the fifth of July in the 
last year of the eleventh century. ~The Christian princes 
and nobles, after chusing Godfrey of Bo&illon king of 
Jerusalem, began to settle themselves in their new con- 
quests ; while some of them returned to Europe, in order 
to enjoy at home that glory, which their valour had ac. 
quired them in this popular and meritorious enterprise. 
Among these was Robert duke of Normandy, who, as he 
had relinquished the greatest dominions of any prince 
that attended the crusade, had aU along distinguished 
himself by the most intrepid courage, as well as by that 
affaUe disposition and unbounded generosity, which gain 
the hearts of soldiers, and qualify a pi hictt. to shine in a 
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•aSatary life. In passing; throug^h Italy, be became ac« 
qaainted with Sibylla, daug^hter of the count of Conver- 
sana, a young lady of gre&t beauty and merit, whom he 
etpoufled: indulging himself in this new passion, as well 
as fbfld of enjoying ease and pleasure, after the fatigues of 
ao many rough campaigns, he lingered a twelvemonth in 
that delidous climate; and though his friends in the 
north looked every moment for his arrival, none of them 
knew when they could with certainty expect it. By this 
delay he lost the kingdom of England, which the great 
feme he had acquired durin)g the crusades, as well as his 
undoubted title, both by birth and by the preceding agree- 
ment with his deceased brother, would, bad he been pre* 
tent, have infallibly secured to him. 

ACCESSION OlP HENRY. 1100. 

Prince Henry was hunting with Rufus in the new 
forast, when intelligence l>f that monarch's death was 
brought him; ai|d being sensible of the advantage at. 
tending the conjun^ure, he hurried to Winchester, in 
order to secure the royal treasure, which he knew to be 
a necessary implement for facilitating his deigns on the 
crown. He had scarcely reached the place when William 
de BreteQil, keeper of the treasure, arrived, and opposed 
himself to Henry's pretensions. This nobleman, who had 
been engaged in the same party of hunting, had no sooner 
beard of his master's death, than he b^tened (o take care 
of his charge; and he told the prince, that this treasure, 
as well as the crown, belonged to his elder brother, who- 
was now his sovereign ; and that he himself, for his part, 
was determined, in spite of all othei' pretensions, to main- 
tain bis allegiance to him. But Henry, drawing his 
9Word, threatened him with instant death if he dared to 
disobey him ; and as others of the late king's retinue, 
who came ev^ry mom^t to Winchester, joined the prince's 
party, BreteCdi was obliged to withdraw his opposition, 
and to acquiesce in his violence.' 

Heniy, without losing a laoment, hastened with the 
Vol I. B B 
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money to London ; and having: aiawnblcd some noblemen 
and prelates, whom bis address, or abilities^ or presents, 
gained to bis side, be was suddenly elected, or ratber 
saluted kin; ; and immediately proceeded to tbe exercise 
of royal authority. In less than three days after bis 
brotbei^s death, the ceremony of bis coronation was per- 
formed iiy Maurice bishop of London, who was persuaded 
to oAciate on that occanon ;^ and thus, by his courage 
and celerity, he intruded himself into the vacant throne. 
No one bad sufficient spirit or sense of duty to appear in 
defence of the absent prince : all men were sednced or in- 
timidated: present possession supplied the apparent de- 
fects in Henry's title, which was indeed foimded on plain 
usurpation: and the barons, as well as the people, ac- 
quiesced in a chum, which, though it could neither be 
justified nor comprehended, could now, they found, be 
opposed through the perils alone of civil war and re- 
bellion. 

But as Heniy foresaw that a crown, usurped against aH 
rules of justice, would sit unsteady on bis bead, he i«- 
solved, by fair professions at least, to gain the affections 
of all his subjects. Besides taking the usual coronadoa 
oath to maintain the laws and execute justice^ he passed 
a charter, wluch was calculated to remedy many of the 
grievous oppresMons which bad been complained of duting 
the reigns of his father and brother.^ He there promised, 
that, at the death of any bishop or abbot, he never would 
seize the revenues of the see or abbey during the vacancy, 
but would leave the whole to be reaped by the successor ; 
and that he wouM never let to form any ecdesiaf tical be- 
nefice, nor dispose of it for monqr. After this eoncesskm 
to the church, whose favour was of so great importance^ 
he proceeded to enumerate the dvil grievances which he 
purposed to redress. He promised tlUit, upon the death ' 
of any earl, baron, or militaiy tenant, his heir should bo 
admitted to the possession of bis estate, on paying a just 
and lawful relief; without being exposed to such violent 
exactions as had been usual during the late reigns: he 
feiaitted the wardship of iiunor8» and allowed guardians 
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to he appmnted, who should be answerable for the trust: 
he promised not to dispose of any heiress in marriage* but 
by the advice of all the buons ; and if any baron intended 
to give his daughter, sister, niece, or kinswoman in mar- 
riage, it should only be necessary for him to consult the 
king, who promised to take no money for his consent, nor 
ever to refuse permission, unless the person, to whom it 
was purposed to many her, should happen to be his enemy: 
he granted his barons and militaiy tenants the power of 
bequeathing, by will, their money or personal estates; 
and if they neglected to make a will, he promised that 
their faetrs should succeed to them: he renounced the 
right of imposing moneyage, and of levying taxes at plea* 
sure on the forms which the barons retained in their own 
bands:* he made some genera] professions «€ moderating 
fines ; he offered a pardon for all 00eoces ; and he remitted 
all d^bis due to the crown: he required that the vassals of 
the baiDDS sboold en^oy the same privileges which he 
grantied to his own barons ; and he promised a general 
confirmation and observance of the laws of king Edward. 
This is the substance of the chief articles contained in 
that famous charter.? 

To give greater authenticity to these concessions, Henry 
lodged a copy of his charter in some abbey of each county; 
as if desirous that it should be exposed to the view of all 
his subjects, and remain a perpetual rule for the limitation 
and direction of his government : yet it is certain that, 
after the present purpose was served, he never once 
thought, during his reign, of observing one single article 
of it; and the whole fell so much into neglect and oh- 
livion, that, in the following century, when the barons, 
who had beard an obscure tradition of it, desired to make 
it the model of the great charter which they exacted from 
king John, they could with difficulty find a copy of it 
in the kingdom. But as to the grievances here meant to 
be redressed, they were still continued in their full ex* 
tent; and the royal authority, in all those particulars, 
lay under no manner of restriction. Reliefs of heirs, so 
capital an article, were never efibctually fixed till the tiiqe 
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of M^gna CbarU ;* and it is evident that the f^eneral pro- * 
mist here given^ of accepting a just and lawful relief, 
ought to have been reduced to more predsiim, in order to 
give security to the sut^ect. The oppreision of wardship 
and marriage was perpetuated even till the reign of 
Charles 11 : and it appears from GlanviUe,^ the famous ■ 
justiciary of Henry II. that, in his time, where any man • 
died intestate, an accident which must have been very 
frequent when the art of writing was so little known, the 
king, or the lord of the fief, pretended to setce all the 
moveables, and to exclude every heir, even the children 
of the deceased : a sure mark of a tyrannical and arhi- 
traiy government. 

The Normans, indeed, who domineered in England, 
were, during this age, so licentious a people^ that they 
may be pronounced incapable of any true or regular 
liberty ; which requires such improvement in knowledge 
and morals as can only be the result of reflection and ex- 
perience, and must grow to perfection during several ages 
of settled and established government. A people so in- 
sensible to the rights of their sovereign as to diiyoiut, 
without necessity, the hereditary succesuon, and permit a 
younger brother to intrude himself into the place of the 
elder, whom they esteemed, and who was guilty of no . 
crime but being absent, could not expect that that prince 
would pay any greater regard to their privileges, or allow ' 
his engagements to fetter his power, and debar him from 
any considerable interest or eonvenience. They had in- 
deed arms in their hands, which prevented the establish- 
ment of a total despotism, and left their posterity suffi- 
cient power, whenever they should attain a sufficient 
degree of reason, to assume true liberty: but their tur- 
bulent disposition frequently prompted them to make 
such use of their arms, that they were more fitted to ob- 
s^uct the execution of justice, than to stop the career of 
violence and oppression. The prince, finding that greater 
opposition was often made to him when be enforced the 
laws than when he violated them, was apt to render his 
own will and pleasure the sole rule of govenunent $ aadj 
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OB every emeiigeiioe,. to Gonnder more the power of th^ 
penoOB whom he mig^ht offend, than the rights of those 
whom he might iiyuie. The veiy form of this charter of 
Hemy proves that the Normau barons (for they, rather 
than the people of England, were chiefly concerned in it) 
were totally ignorant of the nature of limited monarchy, 
and were ill qualified to conduct, in conjunction with 
iheir sovereign, the machine of government. It is an act 
of his sole power, is the result of his free grace, contain* 
some articles which bind others as well as himself, and is 
therefore unfit to be the deed of any one who possesses 
not the whole legislative power, and who may not at plea* 
sure revoke all his concessfous. 

Henry, farther to increase his popularity, degraded and 
committed to prison Ralph Flambaid, bishop of Durham, 
who had been the chief instrument of oppression under his 
brother:*^ but this act was followed by another, which was 
a direct violation of bis own charter, and was a bad prog- 
nostic of bis sincere intentions to observe it : he kept the 
see of Durham vacant for five years, and during, that time 
retained possession of all its revenues. Sensible of the 
great authority which Anselm had acquired by his cha- 
racter of piety, and by the persecutions which he bad 
undergone from William, he sent repeated messages to 
him at Lyons, where he resided, and invited him to re- 
turn and take possession of his dignities,** On the ar- 
rival of the prelate, he proposed to lum the renewal of 
that homage which he had done bis brother, and which 
had never been refused by any English bishop: but 
Anselm had acquired other sentiments by his journey to 
Rome, and gave the king an absolute refusal. He ob- 
jected to the decrees of the council of Ban, at which he 
himself had assisted; and he declared, that so far from 
doing homage for his spiritual dignity, he would not so 
much as communicate with any ecclesiastic who paid 
that submission, or who accepted of investitures from 
laymen. Henry, who expected, in his present delicate 
situation, to reap great advantages from the authority 
and popularity of Anselm, durst not insist on his d»- 
Bb2 
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mand *J^ he only desiiied that the co nlwvewy might be 
suspended; and that measengen might be sent to Rome, 
in order to accommodate matters with tlie pope, and 
obtain his confirmation of the laws and cnstoms of Eii|f^ 

land. 

MARRIAGE OF THE KING. 

There immediately occurred an impoftant aAdr» In 
which the icing was obliged to have recourse to the au- 
thority of Ansdm. Matilda, daughter of Malcolm III. 
lung of Scotland, and niece to Ed^r Atheling, had, on 
her father's death, and the subsequent revolutions in the 
Scottish government, been brought to England, and 
educated under heir aunt Christina, in the nunnery of 
Rumsey. This princess Heniy proposed to many ; but as 
she had worn the veil, though never taken the vows, 
doubts might arise concerning the lawfiilness 6f the act ; 
and it behoved him to be very careftil not to shock, in 
any particular, the religious prejudices of his sul^ects. 
The affair was examined by Anselm, in a council of the 
prelates and nobles wMch was summoned at Lambeth : 
Matilda there proved that she had put on the veil, not 
with a view of entering into a religious life, but merely 
in consequence of a custom familiar to the English ladies 
who protected their chastity from the brutal violence of 
the Normans, by taking shelter under that habit,*' which, 
amidst the horrible licentiousness of the times, was yet 
generally revered. The council, sensible that even a 
princess had otherwise no security for her honour, ad- 
mitted this reason as valid: they pronounced that Matilda 
was still free to marty;^* and her espousals with Henry 
were celebrated by Anselm with great pomp and solem- 
nity J ^ No act of the king*s reign rendered him equally 
popular with his English suljecte, and tended more to 
establish him on the throne. Though Matikla, during the 
life of her uncle and brothers, was not heir of the Saxoh 
line, she was become very dear to the English on account 
of her connexions with it : and that people, who before 
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tiie eonquciC bad feUen into a kind of indifferenee towanls 
their andent royal family, had felt so severely the tyranny 
of the Normans, that they reflected with extreme regret 
on their Ibnner liberty, and hoped for a more equal and 
mild admiiUstralioo, when the hlood of their native 
princes should be mingled with that of their new sove* 
reigns.'^ 

INVASION BY DUKE ROBERT. 1101. 

But the policy and prudence of Heniy, which, if time 
bad been allowed for these virtues to produce their fiill 
eiGsct, would have secured him possession of the crown, 
ran great haxard of being firustrated by the sudden appear- 
ance of Robert, who returned to Normandy about a 
jnonth after the death of his brother William. He took 
possession, without opposition, of that dutcby ; and im- 
mediately made preparations for recovering England, of 
which, during his absence, he had, by Henry's intrigues, 
been so uiy uatly defrauded. The great &me which he had 
aequired in the East forwarded bis pretensions; and the 
Norman barons, sensible of the consequences, expressed 
the same discontent at the separation of the dutchy and 
kingdom, which had appeared on the accession of .William. 
Robert de Belesme earl of Shrewsbury and Arundel, 
l^lliam de la Warrenne earl of Surrey, Amulf de Mont- 
gomery, Walter GiiEud, Robert de Pontefiract, Robert de 
Mallet, Yvo de Grentmesnil, and many others of the prin- 
cipal nobility,'' invited Robert to make an attempt upon 
England, and promised, on his landing, to Join him with 
all their forees. Even the seamen were affected with the 
general popularity of his name, and they carried over to 
him the groater part of a fleet which had been equipped to 
oppose his passage. Henry, in this extremity, b^gan to 
be apprehensive for his life, as well as for his crown ; and 
bad leoonrse to the superstition of the people, in order to 
oppose their sentiment of juatiee. He pakl diligent court 
to Ansehn, whose sanctity and wisdom he pretended to 
vevfre* He consulted him in all difficult emergencies-; 
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seemed to be governed by bim in eriery nteuiue; pro- 
mised a strict regard tp ecclesiastical privileges ; professed 
a great attachment to Rome, and a resolution of perse- 
vering in an implicit obedience to the decrees of eouncils 
and to the will of the sovereign pontiff. By these caresses 
and declarations he entirely gained the confidence of the 
primate, whose influence over the people, and authority 
with the barons, were of the utmost service to him in his 
present situation. Anselm scrupled not to assure the 
nobles of the king's suieerity in those professions which 
he 'made, of avoiding the tyrannical and oppressive go- 
vernment of his father and brother : he even rode through 
the ranks of the army, recommended to the soldiers the 
defence of their prince, repn«ented the duty of keepings 
their oaths of allegiance, and prognosticated to them the 
greatest happiness from the government of so wise and just 
a sovereign. By this expedient, joined to the influence of 
the earls of Warwic and Mellent, of Roger Bigod, Richard 
de Redvers, and Robert Fitz-Hamon, powerful barons, who 
still adhered to the present government, the army was re- 
tained in the king^s interests, and marched, with seeming 
union and firmness, to oppose Robert, who had landed 
with his forces at Portsmouth. 

ACCOMMODATION WITH ROBERT. 

The two armies lay in sight of eaeh other for some 
days without coming to action ; and both princes, beinf^. 
apprehensive of the event which would probably be de- 
cisive, hearkened the more willingly to the councils of 
Anselm and the other great men, who mediated an ac- 
commodation between them. After employing some ne- 
gotiation, it was agreed that Robert should resign his pre- 
tensions to England, and receive in lieu of them an annual 
pension of 3000 marks ; that if either of the princes died 
without issue, the other should succeed to his dominions; 
that the adherents of each should be pardoned, and re- 
stored to all their possessions either in Normandy or 
England; and that nmher Robert nor Henry shoukL 
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thenceforth encourage^ receive, or protect ^ enemies of 
the other.** 

11 OS. This treaty, though calculated so much for 
Henry's advantage, he was the first to violate. He re- 
stored indeed the estates of all Robert's adherents ; but 
was secretly determined, that noblemen so powerful and 
so ill affected, who had both inclination and ability to dis« 
turb his goveniment, should not long remain unmolested 
in their present opulence and grandeur. He began with 
the earl of Shrewsbury, who was watched for some time by 
spies, and then indicted on a charge, consisting of forty- 
five articles. This turbulent nobleman, knowing his own 
guilt, as well as the prejudices of his judges and. the power 
of his prosecutor, had recourse to arms for his defence : 
but being soon suppressed by the activity and address of 
Henry, he was banished the kingdom, and his great estata 
was confiscated. His ruin involved that of his two brothers, 
Amulf de Montgomery, and Roger earl of Lancaster. 
Soon after followed the prosecution and condemnation of 
Roger de Pontefract and Robert de Mallet, who bad dis-- 
tinguished themselves among Robert's adherents [1103]. 
William de Warrenne was the next victim ; even William 
earl of Comwal, son of the earl of Mortaigne, the king's 
uncle, having given matter of suspicion against him, lust 
all the vast acquisitions of his famUy in England. Though 
the usual violence and tyranny of the Norman barons af- 
forded a plausible pretence for those prosecutions, and it 
is probable that none of the sentences pronounced against 
these noblemen was wholly iniquitous ; men easily saw, or 
conjectured, that the chief part of their guilt was not the 
injustice or illegality of their conduct. Robert, enraged 
at the fate of his friends, imprudently ventured to cume 
into England ; and he remonstrated with his brother, in 
severe terms, against this breach of treaty : but met with 
so bad a reception, that he began to apprehend danger to 
his own liberty, and was glad to purchase an escape, by 
lesigning his pension. 

The indiscretion of Robert soon exposed him to more 
fatal injuries. This princse, whose braveiy and candour 
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pioeiired lum respect while at a distance, had no sooner 
attained the possession of power and eiyoyment of peace, 
than all the Tigour of bis ndnd relaxed ; and he fell into 
contempt amon|f those who approached his person, or were 
snlflect to his authority. Alternately abandoned to dis- 
solute pleasures and to womanish superstition, be was so 
remiss, both in the care of his treasure, and the exercise 
of his government, that lus servants pillaged his moiiey 
with impunity, stole from him bis veiy clothes, and proi- 
ceeded dience to practise eveiy species of extortion on his 
defenceless sttt»|ects. 

ATTACK OF NORMANDY. 1103. 

The barons, whom a severe admiiustration alone could 
have restrained, gave reins to their unbounded rapine upon 
their vassals, and inveterate animosities against each other; 
and all Normandy, during the reign of this benign prince, 
was become a scene of violence and depredation. The 
Normans at last, observing the regular government which 
Henry, notwithstanding his usurped title, bad been able 
to establish in England, applied to him, that he might 
use bis authority for the suppression of these disorders ; 
and they thereby afforded him a pretence for interposing 
in the affairs of Normandy. Instead of employing his 
mediation to render his brothei^s government respectable, 
or to redress the grievances of the Normans ; he was only 
attentive to support his own partisans, and to increase 
their number by eveiy art of bribery, intrigue, and insi- 
nuation. Having found, in a visit which he made to that 
dutchy, that the nobility were more disposed to pay sub- 
mission to him than to their legal sovereign, he collected, 
by arbitrary extortions on England, a great army and 
treasure, and returned next y«ar to Normandy, in a ntn- 
ation to obtain, either by violence or corruption, the do* 
minion of that province. He took Bayeux by storm after 
an obstinate siege [1105] : he made himself master of 
Caen by the voluntary submission of the inhabitants: but 
being repulsed at Falaiie^ and obliged by the winter season 
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to raise the siese, he returned into England ; after giving 
assurances to his adherents that he would persevere in 
supporting and protecting thenu 

CX)NgU£ST OF NORMANDY. 1106. 

Next year he opened the campaign with the siege of 
Tenchebray; and it became evident, from his preparaF> 
tions and progress, that he intended to usurp the entire 
possession of Normandy. Robert was at last roiised from 
his lethargy ; and being supported by the earl of Mortaigne 
and Robert de Bellesme, the king's inveterate enemies, he 
raised a considerable army, and approached his InotherV 
camp, vtith a view of finishing, in .one decisive battle, the 
quarrel between them. He was now entered on that scene 
of action in which alone he was qualified to excel; and 
he so animated his troops by his example that they threw 
the English into disorder, and had nearly obtuned the vic- 
tory i^^ when the flight of Bellesme spread a panic among 
the Normans, and occasioned their total defeat. Heniy, 
besides doing great execution on the enemy^ made near 
ten thousand prisoners ; among whom was duke Robert 
himself, and all the most considerable barons who adhered 
to his interests.^ This victory was f»ttowed by the final 
reduction of Normandy t Rouen immediately submitted to 
the conqueror: Falaise, alter some negotiation, opened 
its gates; and by this acquisition, besides rendering him- 
self master of an important fortress, he got into his hands 
prince William, the only son of Robert : he assembled 
the states of Nonpandy ; and having received the homage 
of all the vassak of the dutchy, having settled the govemr 
ment, revoked his brother's donations, and dismantled the 
castles lately built, he returned into England, and carried 
along with him the duke as prisoner. That unfortunate 
prince was detained in contody during the remainder <tf 
bis life, which was no less than twenty^-eigfat years, and he 
died in the castle of Cardiff in Glamorganshire ; happy i^ 
without losing his liberty, he could have reUnqnished that 
power which he was not qualified either to hold or exer- 
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dieJ Prince WiUiam was committed to tbe care of Helie 
d« St. Saen, who bad married Robert's natural daughter, 
and who bein^ a roan of probity and honour beyond what 
was usual in those ages, executed the trust with great 
affection and fidelity. Edgar Atheling, who had followe<l 
Robert in the expedition to Jerusalem, and who had lived 
with him ever since in Normandy, was another illustrious 
-prisoner taken in the battle of Tenchebray.^* Henry 
gave him his liberty, and settled a small pension on him» 
■with which he retired ; and he lived to a good old age in 
England, totally neglected and forgotten. This prince 
was distinguished by personal bravery: but nothing can 
•be a stronger proof of his mean talents in every other re- 
spect, than that, notwithstanding he possessed tbe aine<^ 
tlons of the En^ish, and enjoyed the only legal title to 
the throne, he was allowed, during the reigns of so many 
violent and jealous usurpers, to live unmolested, and go 
to his gnnre in peace. 

CONTINUATION OF THE QUARREL WITH 
ANSELM. 1107. 

A LITTLE after Henry had completed the conquest of 
Normandy, and settled the government of that province, 
be finished a controversy, which had been long depending 
between him and the pope, with regard to the int«stitures - 
in ecclesiastical benefices ; and though be was here obliged 
to relinquish some of tbe ancient rights of the crown, he 
extricated himself from the difficulty on easier terms than 
most princes, who in that age were so unhappy as to be en- 
gaged in disputes with tbe apostolic see. The king^s situ- 
ation, in the beginning of his reign, obliged biro to pay 
great court to Anselm: the advantages which he had 
reaped finom the zeakms friendship of that prelate, had 
vade him sensible how prone tbe minds of his people 
were to superstition, and what an ascendant the eccle- 
Jdastics had been able to assume over them. He hisd seen, 
xfa tbe accession of his brother Rufiis, that though the 
lights of primogeniture were then violated, and the 
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inclinations of .almost all the barons thwarted, yet the 
authority of Lanfranc, the primate, had prevailed over all 
other considerations : his own case, which was still more 
unfavourable, afforded an instance in which the clergy 
had more evidently shown their influence and authority. 
These recent examples, while they made him cautious not 
to offend that powerful body, convinced him, at the same 
time, that it was extremely his interest to retain the for- 
mer prerogative of the crown in filling offices of such vast 
importance, and to check the ecclesiastics in that inde- 
pendence to which they visibly aspired. The choice which 
his brother, in a fit of penitence, had made of Anselm, 
was so far unfortunate to the king's pretensions, that this 
prelate was celebrated for his piety and sseal, and austerity 
of manners; and though his monkish devotion, and 
narrow principles, prognosticated no great knowledge of 
the world or depth of policy, he was, on that very account, 
a more dangerous instrument in the hands of politicians, 
and retained a greater ascendant over the bigoted popu- 
lace. The prudence and temper of the king^ appear in 
nothing more conspicuous than in the management of 
this delicate affiur; where he was always sensible that it 
had become necessaiy for him to risque his whole crown, 
in order to preserve the most invaluable jewel of it.^ 

Aiiselm had no sooner returned from banishment, than 
his refusal to do homage to the king raised a dispute^ 
which Henry evaded at that critical juncture, by promising 
to send a messenger, in order to compound the matter 
with Pascal II. who then filled the papal throne. The 
messenger, as wa& probably foreseen, returned with an ab- 
solute refiisal of the king's demands ;^' and that fortified 
by many reasons, which were well qualified to operate on 
the understandings of men in those ag^es. Pascal quoted 
the scriptures to prove that Christ was the door ; and he 
thence inferred, Uiat all ecclesiastics must enter into the 
church through Christ alone, not through the civil magis^ 
trates, or any profane laymen.^ " It is monstrous," added 
the pontiff, " that a son should pretend to beget bis father, 
or a man to eraate his God : priests are called gods in scrip* 

Vol. I. Cq 
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ture, as being the vicars of God : and will you by yonr 
abominaUe pretensions to grant them their inyestiture, 
assume the right of creating them ?"'^ 

But how convincing soever these arguments, they could 
not persuade Henry to resign so important a prerogative ; 
and, perhaps, as he was possessed of great reflection and 
learning, he thought that the absurdity of a man's creating 
his God, even allowing priests to be gods, was not urged 
with the best grace by the Roman pontiff. But as he de- 
sired still to avoid, at least to delay, the coming to any 
dangerous extremity with the church, he persuaded An. 
selm, that he should be able, by farther negotiation, to 
attain some composition with Pascal ; and for that pur- 
pose he dispatched three bishops to Rome, while Anselm 
sent two messengers of his own, to be more fully assured 
of the pope's intentions.^ Pascal wrote back letters 
equally positive and arrogant, both to the king and pri- 
mate ; urging to the former, that by assuming the right 
of investitures, he committed a kind of spiritual adultery 
with the church, who was the spouse of Christ, and who 
must not admit of such a commerce with any other per- 
son ;*7 and insisting with the latter, that the pretension of 
kings to confer benefices was the source of all simony; a 
topic which had but too much foundation in those ages.^ 
• Henry had now no other expedient than to suppress 
the letter addressed to himself, and to persuade the three 
bishops to prevaricate, and assert upon their episcopal 
faith, that Pascal had assured them in private of his good 
intentions towards Heniy, and of his resolution not to 
resent any future exertion of his prerogative in granting 
investitures; though- he himself scrupled to give this as- 
surance under his hand, lest other princes should copy 
the example, and assume a like privilege.'^ Anselm's 
two messengers, who were monks, affirmed to him, that 
it was impossible this story could have any foundation t 
but thehr ^ord was not deemed equal to that of three 
bishops ; and the king, as if he had finally gained his 
cause, proceeded to fill the sees of Hereford and Salisbury, 
and to invest the new bishops in the usual manner*^ 
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Bnt Anselniy who, as he had good reason, gave no credit 
to the asseveration of the king's messengers, refused not 
only to consecrate them, but even to communicate with 
them; and the bishops themselves, finding how odious 
they were become, returned to Henry the ensigns of their 
dignity. The quarrd every day increased between the 
king and the primate: tlie former, notwithstanding the 
pradence and moderation of his temper, threw out me> 
naces against such as should pretend to oppose him in 
exerting the ancient prerogatives of his crown : and Anselm, 
sensible of his own dangerous situation, desired leave to 
make a journey to Rome, in order to lay the case befors 
the sovereign pontiff. Henry, well pleased to rid himself, 
without violence, of so inflexible an antagonist, readily 
granted him permission. The prelate was attended to tha 
shore by infinite multitudes, not only of monks and clergy- 
men, but people of all ranks, who scni)>led not in this 
manner to declare for their primate ag^nst their sove- 
reign, and who regarded hid departure as the final abofi- 
tioii of religion and true piety in the kingdom.'' The 
king, however, seized all the revenues of his see ; and 
sent William de Warelwast to negotiate with Pascal, and 
to find some means of accommodation in this delicate affiiir. 
The English minister told Pascal, that his master would 
rather lose his crown, thai! part with the right of granting 
investitures. " And I," replied Pascal, " would rather 
lose my head than allow him to retsun it."'* Henry 
secretly prohibited Anselm from returning, unless he re- 
solved to conform' himself to the laws and usages of the 
kingdom ; afid the primate took up his residence at 
Lyons, in expectation that the king would at last be 
obliged to yield the point which was the present object of 
controversy between them. Soon after he was permitted 
to return to hiis monastery at Bee in Normandy; and 
Henry, besides restoring to him the revenues of his see» 
treated him with the greatest respect, and held several 
conferences with him, iti order to soften his opposition, 
and bend him to submission.'' The people of England, 
who thought all differencesi now accommodated, were in* 
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dined to blame their primate for absenting himself so lon^ 
from his charge ; and he daily received letters from his 
|)artisans, representing the necessity of his speedy return. 
The total extinction, they told him, of religion and Chris- 
tianity was likely to ensue from the want of his fttheriy 
care : the most shocking customs prevailed in Englmnd ; 
and the dread of his severity being now removed, sodomy, 
and the practice of wearing long hair, gain ground among 
all ranks of men, and these enormities openly appear 
every where without sense of shame or fear of punish- 
ment.** 

The policy of the court of Rome has commonly been 
much admired; and men, judging by success, have be- 
stowed the highest eulogies on that prudence by which 
a power, from such slender beginnings, could advance, 
without force of arms, to establish an universal and almost 
absolute monarchy in Europe. But the wisdom of so long 
a succession of men who filled the papal throne, and who 
were of such different ages, tempers, and interests, is not 
idtelligibie, and could never have place in nature. The 
aistniment, indeed, with which they wrought, the igno- 
rance and superstition of the people, is so gross an engine, 
of such universal prevalence, and so little liable to accident 
or disorder, that it may be successful, even in the most 
unskilful bands; and scarce any indiscretion can frustrate 
its operations. While the court of Rome was openly aban- 
doned to the most flagrant disorders, even while it was 
torn with schisms and factions, the power of the church 
daily made a sensible progress in Europe ; and the temerity 
of Gregory and caution of Pascal were equally fortonate 
in promoting it The clergy, feeling the necessity which 
they lay uhder of being protected against the violence of 
princes, or rigour of the laws, were well pleased to adhere 
to a foreign head, who, being removed from the fear of the 
civil authority, could freely employ the power of the whole 
church, in defending her ancient or usurped properties and 
privileges, when invaded in any particular countiy: the 
monks, desirous of an independence on their diocesans, 
professed a still more devoted attachment to the tripla 
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erown ; and the stupid people possessed no science or rea- 
son, which they could oppose to the most exorbitant pre- 
tensions. Nonsense passed for demonstration : the most 
criminal means were sanctified by the piety of the end 
treaties were not supposed to be binding, where the in. 
terests of God were concerned : the ancient laws and cus- 
toms of states had no authority against a divine right : 
impudent forgeries were received as authentic monuments 
of antiquity : and the champions of holy church, if sue- 
CQSsful, were celebrated aS heroes ; if unfortunate, were 
worshipped as martyrs; and all events thus turned out 
equally to the advantage of clerical usurpations. Pasca. 
himself, the reigning pope, was, in the course of this very 
controversy concerning investitures, involved in circum- 
stances, and necessitated to follow a conduct, which woul- 
have drawn disgrace and ruin on any temporal prince that 
had been so unfortunate as to fsll into a like situation. 
His person was seized by the emperor Henry V. and he 
was obliged, by a formal treaty, to resign to that monarch 
the right of granting investitures, for which they had so 
long contended.'^ In order to add greater solemnity to 
this agreement, the emperor and pope communicated to- 
gether on the same hoste ; one hatf of which was given to 
the prince, the other taken by the pontiff: the most tre- 
mendous imprecations were publickly denounced on either 
of them who should violate the treaty: yet no sooner did 
Ptocal recover his liberty, than he revoked all his conces- 
sions, and pronounced the sentence of excommunication 
against the emperor, who, in the end, was obliged to sub- 
mit to the terms required of him, and to yield up all his 
pretensions, which he never could resume.'^ 

The king of England had very nearly fallen into the 
same dangerous situation; Pascal had already excommu- 
nicated the earl off Mellent, and the other ministers of 
Henry, who were instrumental in supporting his preten- 
sions :'7 he duly menaced the king himself with a like 
sentence ; and he suspended the blow only to give him 
leisure to prevent it by a timely submission. The mal- 
jxmtenti waited ipapatiently for the opportunity of disturhi> 
Cc3 
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ing hu government by conspiracies and insnrrections t^ 
the king's best friends were anxious at the prospect of an 
incident which would set their religious and civil duties at 
variance : and the countess of Blois, his sister, a princess 
of piety, who had great influence over him, was affright- 
ened with the danger of her brother s eternal damnation.^ 
Henry, on the other hand, seemed determined to run all 
hazards, rather than resign a prerogative of such import- 
ance, which had been enjoyed by all his predecessors; 
and it seemed probable, from his great prudence and abili- 
ties, that he might be able to sustain his rights, and finally 
prevail in the contest. While Pascal and Heuy thus stood 
mutually in awe of each other, it was the more easy to 
bring about an accomdiodation between them and to find 
a medium in which they might agree. 

COMPROMISE WITH ANSELM. 

Before bishops took possession of their dignities, they 
had formerly been accustomed to pass through two cere- 
monies: they received from the bands of the sovereign 
a ring and crozier, as symbols of their oflice ; add this 
was called their investiture: they also made those sub- 
missions to the prince which were required of vassals by 
the rights of the feudal law, and which received the name 
of homage. And as the king might refuse both to grant 
the investiture and to receive the hiemage^ though the 
chapter had, by some canons of the middle age, been en- 
dowed with the right of election, the sovereign had in 
reality the sole power of appointing prelates. Urban II* 
had equally deprived laymen of the right of granting in- 
vestitures and of receiving homage :^ the emperors never 
were able, by all their wars and negotiations, to make any 
distinction be admitted between them: the interposition 
of profane laymen, in any particular, was still represented 
as impious and abominable : and the church openly aspired 
to a total independence on the state. But Heniy bad put 
England as well as Normandy in such a situation, as gave 
greater weight to his negotiations $ and Fteeal was fnr tbe 
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pKflent saUsBed with bis reai^ng the rig^ht of granting 
investitures, by which the spiritual dignity was supposed 
to be conferred ; and he allowed the bishops to do homage 
for their temporal properties and privileges.^^ The pontiff 
was well pleased to have made this acquisition, which, he 
hoped, would in time involve the whole : and the king, 
anxious to procure an escape from a very dangerous situ* 
ation, was content to retain some, though a more pre- 
carious authority, in the election of prelates. 

After the principal controversy was accommodated, it 
was not difficult to acyust the other differences. The pope 
allowed Anselm to communicate with the prelates who bad 
already received investitures from the crown ; and he only 
required of them some submissions for their past miscon- 
duct.^ He also granted Anselm a plenary power of re- . 
medjring eveiy other disorder, which, be said, might ariiBe 
from the bari>arousness of the country.^ Such was the 
idea which the popes then entertained of the English; 
' and nothing ean be a stronger proof of the miserable 
ignorance in which that people were then plunged, than 
that a man who sat on the papal throne, and who subsisted 
by absurdiUes and nonsense, should think himself entitled 
to treat them as bart>arians. 

During the course of these controversies, a synod was 
held at Westminster, where the king, intent only on the 
main dispute, allowed some canons of less importance to 
be enacted, which tended to promote the usurpations of 
the clergy. The celibacy of priests was enjoined, a point 
which it was still found veiy difficult to cany into exe- 
cution: and even laymen were not allowed to many 
within the seventh degree of affinity.^ By this contriv- 
ance the pope augmented the profits which he reaped from 
granting dispensatk>ns, and likewise those from divorces; 
for as the art of writing was then rare, and parish re- 
gisters were not regularly kept, it was not easy to ascer- 
tain the degrees of affinity even among people of rank ; 
and any man who had money sufficient to pay for it, might 
obtain a divorce, on pretence that his wif? was more nearly 
Klated to him than was permitted by the canons. The 
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synod also passed a vote, prohibiting the laity from wearing 
long hsur.^^ The aversion of the clergy to this mode was 
not confined to England. When the king went to Nor- 
mandy, .before he had conquered that province, the bishop 
of Seez, in a formal harangue, earnestly exhorted him to 
redress the manifold disorders under which the govern- 
ment laboured, and to oblige the people to poll their hair 
in a decent form. Henry, though he would not resign his 
prerogatives to the church, willingly parted with his hair: 
he cut it in the form which they required of him, and 
obliged all the courtiers to imitate his example.^^ 

WARS ABROAD. 

Tbb acquisition of Normandy was a great point of 
Henry's ambition; being the ancient patrimony of his 
family, and the only territory, which, while in his posses* 
sion, gave him any weight or consideration on the conti- 
nent : but the injustice of his usurpation was the source 
of great inquietude, involved him in frequent wars, and 
obliged him to impose on his English subjects those many 
heavy and arbitrary taxes, of which all the historians of 
that age unanimously complain.^'' His nephew William 
was but six years of age, when he eommitted him to the 
care of Helie de St. Saen; and it is probable, that his 
reason for entrusting that important charge to a man of 
so unblemished a character, was to prevent all malignant 
suspicions, in case any accident should befall the life of 
the young prince. He soon repented of his choice ; but 
when he desired to recover possession of William's person, 
Helie withdrew his pupil, and carried him to the court of 
Fulk count of Ai\jou, who gave him protection [1110].^ 
In proportion as the prince grew up to man's estate, he 
discovered virtues becoming his birth; and wandering 
through different courts of Europe, he excited the friend^ 
compassion of many princes, and raised a general indig- 
nation against his uncle, who had so unjustly bereaved 
him of his inheritance. Lewis the Gross, son of Philip, 
was at this time king of France; a bnve and ^enercsis 
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prince* who having^ been obliged, during the lUbtime of 
his father, to fly into England, in order to escape the per- 
secutions of hb step-mother Bertrude, had been protected 
by Heniy, and had thence conceived a personal friendship 
for him. But these ties were soon dissolved after the ac- 
cession of Lewis, who found bis interests to be in so many 
particulars opposite to those of the English monarch, and 
who became sensible of the danger attending the annexa- 
tion of Normandy to England. He joined, therefore, the 
counts of Aigou and Flanders in giving disquiet to Henry's 
government ; and this monarch, in order to defend his 
foreign dominions, found himself obliged to go over to 
Normandy, where he resided two years. The war which 
ensued among those princes, was attended with no me^ 
moraUe event, and produced only slight skirmishes on the 
frontiers, agreeabl)r to the weak condition of the sovereigm 
in that age, whenever their subjects were not roused by 
some great and urgent occasion. Henry, by contracting 
his eldest son William to the daughter of Fulk, detached 
that prince from the alliance, and obliged the others to 
come to an accommodation with him. This peace was not 
of long duration. His nephew, 'William, retired to the 
court of Baldwin, earl of Flanders, who espoused his cause, 
and the king of France, having soon after, for other rea- 
sons, joined the party, a new war was kindled in Nor- 
mandy, which produced no event more memorable than 
had attended the former. At last the death of Baldwin, 
who was slain in an action near Eu [1118], gavesom^ 
respite to Henry, and enabled -him to cany on war with 
more advantage against his enemies. 

Lewis, finding himself unable to wrest Normandy from 
the king by force of arms, had recourse to the dangerous 
expedient of applying to the spiritual power, and of af- 
fording the ecclesiastics a pretence to interpose in the tem- 
poral concerns of princes. He carried young William to 
a general council, which was assembled at Rheims by pope 
Calixtus U. presented the Norman prince to them, com- 
. plained of this manifest usurpation and ii^usUce of Heniy, 
craved the assistance of the church for rf^instating the 
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true heir in bis dbminions, and represented the enormity 
of detsuning in captivity so brave a prince as Robert, one 
of the most eminent chamjnons of the crosi, and who, by 
that very quality, was placed under the immediate protec- 
tion of the holy see. Henry knew bow to defend the 
rights of his crown with vigour, and yet with dexterity. ' 
He had sent over the English bishops to this synod [1119]; 
but at the same time had warned them that if any farther 
claims were started by the pope or the ecclesiastics, he was 
determined to adhere to the laws and customs of England, 
and maintain the prerogatives transmitted to him by his 
predecessors. '* Go," said he to them, " salute the pope 
in my name ; < hear his apostolical precepts ; but take care 
to bring none of his new inventions into my kingdom.'* 
Finding, however, that it would be easier for him to elude 
than oppose the efforts of Calixtus, he gave his ambassa- 
dors orders to gain the pope and his favourites by liberal 
presents and promises. ' The complaints of the Norman 
prince were thenceforth heard with great coldness by the 
council; and Calixtus confessed,- after a conference which 
he^had the same summer with Henry, and when that prince 
probably renewed his presents, that, of all men whom he 
had ever yet been aequunted with, he was beyond com- 
parison the taiost eloquent and persuasive. 

The warlike measures of Lewis proved as ineffectual as 
his intrigues. He had laid a scheme for surprising Noyon ; 
but Henry having received intelligence of the design, 
marched to the relief of the place, and suddenly attacked 
the French at Brenneville, as they were advancing towards 
it. A sharp conflict ensued ; where prince William be- 
haved with great bravery, and the king himself was in the 
most imminent danger. He was wounded in .the head by 
Crispin, a gallant Norman officer, who had followed the 
fortunes of William ;^^ but being rather animated than 
terrified by the blow, he immediately beat his antago- 
nist to the ground, and so encouraged his troops by the 
example, that they put the French to total rout, and had 
very nearly taken their king prisoner. The dignity of the 
persons engaged in this skirmish^ rendered it tlie most 
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memorable action of tbe war : for, in other respects, it 
was not of great importance. There were nine hundred 
horsemen, who fought on both sides ; yet were there only 
two persons slain. The rest were defended by that heavy 
armour worn by the cavalry in those times.^ An accom- 
modation soon after ensued between the kings of Franca 
and England ; and the interests of young William were 
entirely neglected in it. 

DEATH OF PRINCE WILLIAM. 1120. 

But this public prosperity of Heniy was much over- 
balanced by a domestic calamity which befel him. His 
only son William had now reached his eighteenth year; 
and the king, from the facility with which he himself had 
usurped the crown, dreading that a like revolution might 
subvert his family, had taken care to have him recognised 
successor by the states of the kingdom, and had carried 
him over to Normandy, that he might receive the homage 
of the barons of that dutchy. The king, on his return, 
set sail from Bariieur, and was soon carried by a fair wind 
out of sight of land. The prince was detained by some 
accident ; and his sailors, as well as their captain Thomas 
Fitz-Stephens, having spent the interval in drinking, were 
so flustered, that, being in a hurry to follow the king, they 
heedlessly carried the ship on a rock, where she imme- 
diately foundered. William was put into the long-boat» 
and had got clear of the ship; when hearing the cries of 
his natural sister, the countess of Perche, he ordered the 
seamen to row back in hopes of saving her : but the num- 
bers who then crowded in, soon sunk the boat ; and the 
prince with all his retinue perished. Above a hundred 
and forty young noblemen of the principal fanbilies of 
England and Normandy were lost on this occasion. 
A butcher of Rouen was the only person on board who 
escaped :^' he clung to the mast, and was taken up next 
morning by fishermen. Fitz-Stephens also took hold of 
the mast; but being informed by the butcher that; prince 
William had perished, he said that he would not survivs 
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the disaster; and he threw himself headlong into the 
sea.^^ Henxy entertained hopes for three days, that his 
son had put into some distant port of England: but 
when certain intelligence of the calamity w^s btt>ught 
him, he fainted away; and it was remarked, that he 
never after was seen to smile, nor ever recovered his 
wonted cheerfulness.^ 

The death of William may be regarded, in one respect, 
as a misfortune to the English ; because it was the im- 
mediate source of those civil wars, which, after the demise 
of the king, caused such confusion in the kingdom : but 
it is remarkable, that the young prince had enteruined 
a violent aversion to the natives ; and had been heard to 
threaten, that when he should be king, he would make 
them draw the plough, and would turn them into beasts 
of burthen. These prepossessions he inherited from his 
&ther, who, though he was wont, when it might serve 
his purpose, to value himself on his buth, as a native of 
En^and,^ showed, in the course of his government, an 
extreme pr^udice against that people. All hopes of pre- 
ferment, to ecclesiastical as well as civil dignities, were 
deiued them during this whole reign ; and any foreigner, 
however ignorant or worthless, was sure to have the pre- 
fference in every competition.^^ As the English had given 
no disturbance to the government during the course of 
fifty years, this inveterate antipathy in a prince of so 
much temper as well as penetration, forms a presumption 
that the Eng^sh of that age were still a rude and bar- 
barous people even compared to the Normans, and im- 
presses us with no very favourable idea of the Anglo-Saxon 
manners. 

Prince William left no children ; and the king had not 
now any legitimate issue ; except one daughter, Matilda, 
whom in 11 10 he had betrothed, though only eight years 
«»f age,^ to the emperor Henry V. and whom he had then 
sent over to be educated in Germany. [S€e note M, ai 
iheendof ihis FoLI 
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KING'S SECOND MARRIAGE. 1121. 

But as her absence from the kingdom, and her mar* 
riage into a foreign family, might endanger the succes* 
sion, Henry, who was now a widower, was induced to 
marry in hopes of having male heirs ; and he made his 
addresses to Adelais, daughter of Godfrey duke of Lovaine, 
and niece of pope Calixtus, a young princess of an amiable 
per8on.^7 But Adelais brought him no children ; and the 
prince, who was most likely to dispute the succession, and 
even the immediate possession of the crown, recovered 
hopes of subverting his rival, who had successively seized 
all his patrimonial dominions. William, the son of duke 
Robert, was still protected in the French court ; and as 
Heniy*s connexions with the count of Axijovi were broken 
off by the death of his son, Fulk joined the party of the 
unfortunate prince, gave him his daughter in marriage, 
and aided him in raising disturbances in Normandy. Bu^ 
Henry found the means of drawing off the count of Anjou, 
by forming anew with him a nearer ocmnexion than the 
former, and one more material to the interests of that 
count's family. The emperor, his son-in-law, dying with- 
out issue [1187]f he bestowed his daughter on Geoffrey, 
the eldest son of Fulk, and endeavoured to insure her sue* 
cession by having her recognised heir to all his dominions, 
and obliging the barons both of Normandy and England 
to swear fealty to her. He hoped that the choice of this 
husband would be more agreeable to all his sul^lects than 
that of the emperor ; as securing them from the danger 
of falling under the dominion of a great and distant po- 
tentate, who might bring them into sul:jection, and 
reduce their country to the rank of a province : but the 
barons were displeased, that a step so material to na- 
tbnal interests liad been taken without consulting 
them i^ and Henry liad too sensibly experienced the tur- 
bulence of their disposition, not to dread the effects of 
their resentment. It seemed probable, that his nephew's . 
party might gain force ftt>m the increase of the mal- 
contents : an accession of power which that prince ac-. 

Vol I. D D 
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quired a little after, tended to render his pretentions still 
more dang^erous. Charles earl of Flanders being assassi- 
nated during the celebration of (tivine service, king Lewis 
immediately put the young prince in possession of that 
county, to which he had pretensions in the right of hte 
gritndmother Matilda, wife to the Conqueror. But Wil* 
liam survived a very little time this piece of good fortune, 
which seemed to open the way to still farther prosperity. 
Be was killed [1138] in a skirmish with the landgrave 
of Alsace, his competitor for Flanders ; and his death pat 
an end, for the present, to the jealousy and inquietude 
of Henry. 

The chief merit of this monarch's government consists 
m the profound tranquillity which he established and 
maintained throughout all his dominions during the 
greater part of his reign.* The mutinous batons were 
retted in subjection; and his neighbours, in ev^ry at- 
tempt which- they made upon him, found him so well 
prepared, that they were discouraged from continuing or 
renewing their enterprises. In order to repress the in- 
cursions of the Welshi he brought over some Flemings, 
in the year 1111, and settled them in Pembrokeshire, 
where they long maintained a different Unguage, and 
customs, and manners, from their neighbours. Though 
his government seems to have been arbitrary in England, 
it was judidous and prudent ; and was as little oppressive 
as the necessity of his affairs would permit. He wanted 
not-attention to the redress of grievances ; and historians 
mention in particular the levying of purveyance, which 
he endeavoured to moderate and restrain. The tenants in 
the king's demesne lands were at that time obliged to 
supply gratis the court with provisions, and to furnish 
eanriages on the same hard tenns, when the king made 
a progress, as he did frequently, into any of the counties. 
These exactions were so grievous, and levied in so licen- 
tious a manner, that the farmers, when they heard of the 
approach of the court, often deserted their houses as if an 
enemy had invaded the countiy;^ and sheltered their 
venous and fomilies in the woods, flrom the insults of the 
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kings retinue. Henry prohibited those enonnities, and 
punished the persons guilty of them by cutting off their 
hands, legs, or other members.^ But the prerogative was 
perpetual ; the remedy applied by Henry was temporary ; 
and the violence itself of this i\smedy, so far from giving 
security to the people, was only a proof of the ferocity of 
the government, and threatened a quick return of like 
abuses. 

One great and difficult object of the king's prudence 
was, the guarding against the encroachments of the court 
of Rome, and protecting the liberties of the church of 
England. The pope, in the year 1101, had sent Guy, 
archbishop of Vienne, as legate into Britain; and though 
he was the first that for many years had appeared there 
in that character, and his commission gave general sur> 
prise,^^ the king, who was then in the commencement of 
his reign, and was involved in many difficulties, was 
obliged to submit to this encroachment on his authority. 
But in the year 1116, Anselm abbot of St. Sabas, who was 
coming over with a like legantine commission, was pro- 
hibited from entering the kingdom ;^^ and pope Calixtus, 
who in his turn was then labouring under mstny difficulties, 
by reason of the pretensions of Gregory, an antipope, was 
obliged to promise, that he never would for the future, 
except when solicited by the king himself, send any legate 
into England.^ Notwithstanding this engagement, the 
pope, as soon as he had suppressed his antagonist, granted 
the cardinal de Crema a legantine commission over that 
kingdom ; and the king, who, by reason of his nephew's 
intrigues and invasions, found himself at that time in a 
dangerous situation, was obliged to submit to the exerdae 
of this comuHssion.^ A synod was called by the legate at 
London; where, among other canons, a vote passed, en- 
acting severe penalties on the marriages of the clergy.^^ 
The cardinal, in a public harangue, declared it to be an 
unpardonable enormity, that a priest should dare to con- 
secrate and touch the body of Christ immediately after be 
had risen from the side of a strumpet: for that was the 
decent appellation wliich he gave. to the wlvei of the 
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cler$:y. But it, happened, that the very next nig^ht the 
officers of justice, breaking into a disorderly house, (bund 
the cardinal in bed with a courtezan ;^ an incident which 
threw such ridicule upon him, that he immediately stole 
out of the kin^om : the synod broke up ; and the canom 
against the marriage of clergymen were worse executed 
than ever.^ 

Henry, in order to prevent this alternate revolution of 
concessions and encroachments, sent William, then arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to remonstrate with die court of 
Rome against those abuses, and to assert the liberties of 
the English church. It was a usual maxim with every 
pope, when he found that he could not prevail in any pre- 
tension, to grant princes or states a power which they had 
always exercised, to resume at a proper juncture the claim 
which seemed to be resigned, and to pretend that the civil 
magistrate had possessed the authority only from a special 
indulgence of the Roman pontiff. After thb manner, the 
pope, finding that the French nation would not admit his 
' claim of granting investitures, had passed a bull, giving 
the king that authority; and he now practised a like in- 
vention to elude the complaints of the king of England. 
He made the archbishop of Canterbuiy his legate, renewed 
his commission from* time to time, and still pretended that 
the rights which that prelate had ever exercised as me- 
tropolitan, were entirely derived from the indulgence of 
the apostolic see. The Elnglish princes, and Henry in 
particular, who were glad to avoid any immediate contest 
of so dangerous a nature, commonly acquiesced by their 
silence in these pretensions of the court of Rome. [Set 
mte N, at the end qftMs Fol."] 

1131. As every thing in England remained in tran* 
quiUity, Henry took the opportunity of paying a visit to 
Normandy, to which he was invited as well by his affection 
for that country, as by his tenderness for his daughter the 
empress Matilda, who was always his &vourite. Some 
time after [1133], that princess was delivered of a son, 
who. received the name of Henry; and the king, farther 
ia ensure her succession^ made sdlthe nobility of England 
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and Normandy renew the oath of fealty, which they- had 
ah«ady sworn to her.^ The joy of this event, and the 
satisfaction which he reaped from his daughter's company, 
who bore successively two other sons, made his resldetice 
in Normandy very agreeable to him ;^ and he seemed 
determined to pass the remunder of his days in that 
country; when an incursion of the Welsh [1135] obliged 
him to think of returning into England. He was preparing 
for the journey, but was seiaed th^ 1st of December with 
a sudden illness at St. Dennis le Forment, from eating too 
plentifully of lampreys, a food which always agreed better 
with his palate than his constitution.^® He died in the 
sixty-seventh year of his age, and the thirty-fifth of his 
reig^ ; leaving by will his daughter Matilda heir of all his 
dominions, without making any mention of her husband 
Geoffrey, who had given him several causes of displeasure.''^ 

CHARACTER OF HENRY. 

This prince was one of the most accomplished that has 
filled the English throne, and possessed all the great qua- 
lities both of body and mind, natural and acquired, which 
could fit him for the high station to which he attained. 
His person was manly, his countenance engaging, his eyes 
clear, serene, and penetrating. The affability of his ad- 
dress encouraged those who might be overawed by the 
sense of his dignity or c»f his wisdonir;*' and though he often 
indulged his focetious humour, he knew how to temper 
it with discretion, and ever kept at a distance from all in- 
decent familiarities with his courtiers. His superior ele- 
• quenoe and judgment would have given him an ascendant, 
even had he been bom in a private station ; and his per- 
sonal braveiy would have procured him respect, though it 
had been less supported 1^ art and policy. By his great 
progress in literature, he acquired the kiame of Beau-elerk^ 
or the scholar : but his application to those sedentaiy pur- 
suits abated nothing of the activity and vigilance of Us 
government ; and though the learning of that age was 
better fitted to corrupt than improve the undentaodin^ 
Dd3 
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lus natoral good sense preserved itself untainted, both from 
the pedantiy and superstition, i* hich were then so preva- 
knt^among men of letters. His temper was susceptible of 
the sentiments as well of friendship as of resentment ;?* 
and his ambitbn, though high» might be deemed moderate 
and reasonable, had not his conduct towards his brother 
and nephew showed that he waa too much dtspesed to 
sacrifice to it all the maxims of justice and equity. But 
the total incapacity of Robert for government afforded his 
younger brother a reason or pretence for seizing the sceptre 
both of England and Normandy; and when violence and 
usurpation are once begun, necessity obliges a prince to 
continue in the same criminal course, and engages him in 
measures which his better judgment and sounder principlet 
would otherwise have induced him to reject with warmth 
and indignation. 

King Henry was much addicted to women; and histo- 
rians mention no less than seven illegitimate sons and six 
daughters bom to him.''' Hunting was also one of bis 
favourite amusements; and he exercised great rigour 

• against those who encroached on the royal forests, which 
were augmented during his reign,^^ though their number 
and extent were already too great To kill a stag was as 
criminal as to murder a man :. he made all the dogs be 
mutilated which were kept on the borders of his forests : 
and he sometimes deprived his sulgects of the liberty of 
hunting on their own lands, or even cutting their own 
woods. In other, respects he executed justice, and that 

, with rigour; the best maxito which a prince in that age 

• could follow. Stealing was first made capital in this 
. reign :7^ false coining, which was then a very common 

crime, and by which the money had beea extremely de- 

' based, was severely punished by Heniy.?^ Near fifty cri- 
minals of this kind were at one time hanged or mutilated ; 

. and though these punishments seem to have been exercised 
in a manner somewhat arbitrary, they were grateful to the 

. people, more attentive to present advantages than jealous 
of general laws. There is a code which passes under the 

, name of Heniy I. but the best antiquaries have agreed to 
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think it spurious. It is however a very ancient compi- 
lation, and may be usefol to instruct us in the manners 
and customs of the times. We learn from it, that a great 
distinction was then made between the English and Nor- 
mans, much to the advantage of the latter.^^ The deadly 
feuds, and the Uberty of private revenge, which had been 
avowed by the Saxon laws, were still continued, and were 
not yet wholly illegal.'® 

Among the laws granted on the king^s accession, it is 
remarkable that the re-union of the civil and ecclesiastical 
courts, as in the Saxon times, was enacted.7^ But this 
law, like the articles of his charter, remained without ef- 
fect, probably from the opposition of archbishop Anselm. 

Henry, on his accession, granted a charter to London, 
which seems to have been the first step towards rendering 
that city a corporation. By this charter the city was em- 
powered to keep the farm of Middlesex at three hundred 
pounds a year, to elect its own sheriff and justiciary, and 
to hold pleas of the crown ; and it was exempted from 
scot, Danegelt, trials by combat, and lodging .the king^s 
retinue. These, with a confirmation of the privileges of 
their court of hustings, wardmotes, ind common halls, 
and their liberty of bunting in Middlesex and Surrey, are 
the chief articles of this charter.^ 

It is said®^ that this prince, from indulgence to his 
tenants, changed the rents of his demesnes, which were 
formerly paid in kind, into money, which was more 
easily remitted to the exchequer. But the great scarcity 
of coin would render that commutation difficult to be exe- 
cuted, while at the same time provisions could not be 
sent to a distant quairter of the kingdom. This affords 
a probable reason why the ancient kinp of England so 
frequently changed their place of abode: they carried 
their court from one place to another, that they might 
consume upon the spot the revenue of their several d«* 
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CHAPTER VII. 
STEPHEN. 

AccewioB of Stephen. . . . W«r witb ScotUnd. . . . lamncctMm is Fnroar of M«tiM« 
.... Stephen teken f*rteOBcr. . . . Mndlda etowatd. . . . Stephen fwlcued. . . . Ite- 
etand to the Crown.... Continaation of the Chril Wan. . . . Conpronue 
between the King and Prince Henry.. ..Death of the King 



1 1 35. T N the progress and settlement of the feudal law, 
->- the male succession to fie6 had taken place 
some time before the female was admitted f and estates 
being considered as military benefices, not as property, 
were transmitted to such only as could serve in the armies, 
and perform in person the conditions upon which they 
were originally granted. But when the continuance of 
rights, during some generations, in the same family, had, 
in a great measure, obliterated the prhnitive idea, the 
females were gradually admitted to the possession of feudal 
property ; and the same revolution of principles which pro- 
cured them the inheritance of private estates, naturally 
introduced their succession to government and authority. 
The failure, therefore, of male heirs to the kingdom of 
England and dutchy of Normandy, seemed to leave the 
succession open, without a rival, to the empress Matilda ; 
and as Henry had made all his vassals in both states swear 
fealty to her, he presumed that they would not easily be 
induced to depart at once from her hereditary right, and 
from their own reiterated oaths and engagements. But 
the irregular manner in which he himself had acquired the 
crown, might have instructed him, that neither his Norman 
Dor English sulgects were as yet capable of adhering to 
a strict rule of government ; and as every precedent of 
thb kind seems to give authority to new usurpations, he 
bad reason to dread, even from his own family, some in- 
vasion of his daughter's title^ which he h%d taken such 
pains to establish. 
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'Adela, dang;hter of WiUiam the Conqueror, bad been 
married to Stephen count of Blois, and had brought him 
•everal sons, among whom Stephen and Henry, the two 
youngest, had been invited over to England by the late 
king, and had received great honours, riches, and prefer^ 
ment, ffrpm the zealous friendship which that prince bore 
to every one that bad been so fortunate as to acquire his 
^vour and good opinion. • Henry, who had betaken him. 
self to the ecclesiastical profession, was created abbot of 
Glastenbury and bishop of Winchester; and though these 
dignities were considerable, Stephen had, from his uncle'« 
liberality, attained establishments still more solid and dur- 
able.i The king had married him to Matilda, who was 
daughter and heir of Eustace count of Boulogne, and who 
brought him, besides that feudal sovereignty in France, an 
immense property in England, which in the distribution of 
lands had been conferred by the Conqueror on the family 
of Boulogne. Stephen also by this marriage acquired a 
new connexion with the royal family of England ; as Mary 
his wife's mother, was sister to David the reigning king oif 
Scotland, and to Matilda, the first wife of Henry, and 
mother of the empress. The king, still imagining that he 
strengthened the interests of his feimily by the aggrandize- 
ment of Stephen, took pleasure in enriching him by the 
grant of new possessions; and he conferred on him the 
great estate forfeited by Robert Mallet in England, and 
that forfeited by the earl of Mortaigne in Normandy. 
Stephen^ in return, professed great attachment to his 
uncle; and appeared so zealous for the succession of 
Matilda, that, when the barons swore fealty to that prin- 
cess, he contended with Robert earl of Gloucester, the 
king^s natural son, who should first be admitted to give 
her this testimony of devoted zeal and fidelity.* Mean- 
while he continued to cultivate, by every art of popularity, 
the fiiendship of the English nation ; and many virtues 
With which he seemed to be endowed, favoured the success 
of his intentions. By his bravery, activity, and vigour, he 
acquired the esteem of the barons: by his generosity, and 
by an affable and familiar address, unusual in that age 
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among men of his high qu&lity, he obteined tbe affectiont 
of the people, particularly of the Londonen.^ And thongh 
. e dared not to take any steps towards his farther gran-* 
ieur, lest he shoold expose himsdf to the jealousy of so 
"Metrating a prince as Henry ; he still hoped that, by ac- 
cumulating riches and power, and by acquiring popularity, 
oe might in time be able to open his way to the throne. 
No sooner had Henry breathed his last than Stephen, 
in sensible to all the ties of gratitude and fidelity, and 
blind to danger, gave full reins to his criminal ambition, 
and trusted that, even without any previous mtrigue, the 
celerity of his enterprise, and the boldness of his attempt, 
might overcome the weak attachment which the English 
and Normans in that age. bore to the laws and to the 
rights of their sovereign. He hastened over to England ; 
and though the citizens of Dover, and those of Canter- 
bury, apprised of his purpose, shut their gates against 
him, he stopped not till he arrived at London, where 
mme of the lower rank, instigated by his emissaries, as 
well as moved by his general popularity, immediately 
Itiluted him king. His next point was to acquire the 
Ipod-will of the clergy; and by performing the ceremony 
of his coronation, to put himself in possession of the 
throne, from which lie was confident it would not be 
easy afterwards to expel him. His brother, the bishop 
of Winchester, was useful to him in these capital articles: 
having gained Roger bishop of Salisbury, who, though he 
owed a great fortune and advancement to the favour of 
the late king, preserved no sense of gratitude to that 
prince's family; he applied, in conjunction with that pre- 
late, to William archbishop of Canterbury, and required 
him, in virtue of his office, to give the royal, unction to 
Stephen. The primate, who, as all the others, bad sworn 
fealty to Matilda, refused to perform this ceremony ; but 
his opposition was overcome by an expedient equally dis- 
honourable with the other steps by which this revolution 
was effected. Hugh Bigod, steward of the household, 
made oath before the primate, that the late knig on his 
death-bed had shown a dissatis&ction with his daughter 
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Matilda, and had expressed his intention of leaving^ the 
count of Boulogne heir to all his dominions.^ Wiillam, 
either believing, or feifnin«^ to believe, Bigod's testimony, 
anointed Stephen, and put the crown upon his bead the 
S8d of December; and from this religious ceremony that 
prince, without any shadow either of hereditary title or 
consent of the nobility or people, was allowed to proceed 
to the exercise of sovereign authority. Very few barons 
attended his coronation;^ but none opposed his usurpation, 
however unjust or flagrant. The sentiment of religion, 
which, if corrupted into superstition, has often little 
eflicacy in fortifying the duties of civil society, was not 
affected by the multiplied oaths taken in favour of Matilda, 
and only rendered the people obedient to a prince who 
was countenanced by the clergy, and who had received 
from the primate the rite of royal unction and conse^ 
cration.^ 

Stephen, that he might farther secure his tottering 
throne, passed a charter, in which he made liberal pro- 
mises to alLorders of men ; to the clergy, that he would 
speedily fill all vacant benefices, and would never levy 
the rents of any of them during the vacancy ; to the 
nobility, that he would reduce the royal forests to their 
ancient boundaries, and correct all encroachments ; and 
to the people, that he would remit the tax of Danegelt, 
•and restore the laws of king EdwardJ The late king 
■had a great treasure at Winchester, amounting to a hun- 
dred thousand pounds: and Stephen, by seixing this 
money> immediately turned against Heniys family the 
precaution which that prince had employed for their 
grandeur and security : an event which naturally attends 
tlie policy of amassing treasures. By means of this 
money the usurper insured the compliance, though not 
the attachment, of the principal clergy and nobility ; but 
not trusting to this frail security, he invited over firom 
the continent, particularly from Britanny and Flanders, 
great numbers of those bravoes or disorderiy soldiers, 
whh whom every country in Europe, by reason of the 
girneral ill poliet and turbulent goveronenty axtrsmely 
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abounded.' These mercenary troops guarded his throne 
by the terrors of the sword ; and Stephen, that he might 
also over-awe all malcontents by new and additional 
terrors of religion, procured a bull firom Rome, which 
ratified his title, and which the pope, seeing this prince 
in possession of the throne, and pleased with an appeal 
to his authority in secular controversies, very readily 
granted him.^ 

1136. Matilda, and her. husband Geoflfrey, were as 
unfortunate^ in Normandy as they had been in England. 
The Norman nobility, moved fay an hereditary animosity^ 
against the Angevins, first applied to Theobald count of 
Blois, Stephen's elder brother, for protection and assist- 
ance ; but hearing afterwards that Stephen had got pos- 
session of the English crown, and having many of them 
the same reasons as formerly for desiring a continuance 
of their union with that kingdom, they transferred their 
allegiance to Stephen, and put him in possession of their 
government. Lewis the younger, the reigning king of 
France, accepted the homage of Eustace, Stephen's eldest 
son, for the dutchy ; and the more to corroborate his con- 
nexions with that family, he betrothed his sister Con- 
staiitia to the young prince. The count of Blois resigned 
all his pretensions, and received in lieu of them an annual 
.pension of two thousand marks; and Geoffrey himself was 
obliged to conclude a truce for two years with Stephen, 
on condition of the king's paying him, during that time, 
.a pension of five thousand.*^ Stephen, who had taken 
•a journey to Normandy, finished all these transactions 
-in person, and soon after returned to England. * ''" ^ - 

Robert earl of Gloucester, natural son of the late king, 
was a man of honour and abilities; and as he was much 
attached to the interests of his sister Matilda, and zealous 
for the lineal succession, it was chiefly from his intrigues 
.and resistance that the king had reason to dread a new 
.revolution of government. This nobleman, who was in 
Normandy when he received intelligence of Stephen's ac- 
cession, found himself much embarrassed concerning the 
measures which he should pursue in that difficult emer- 
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g^mty. To swear allegiance to the usurper appeared to 
Idm difthoaourable, and a breach of his oath to Matilda: 
to reCfifie ipving this pledge of his fidelity, was to banish 
himself from England, and be totally incapacitated from 
berving the n^al family, or contributing to their restor- 
ation.^^ He offered Stephen to do him homage, and to 
take the oath of fealty; but with an express condition 
that the king should maintain all his stipulations, and 
should never invade any of Robert's rights or dignities : 
and Stephen, though sensible that this reserve, so unusual 
in itself, and so unbefitting the duty of a subject, was 
jneant only to afford Robert a pretence for a revolt on 
the first Ikvourable opportunity, was obliged, by the 
numerous friends and retainers of that nobleman, to 
jreceive him on those terms* '^ The cleigy, who could 
scarcely at this time be deemed subjects to the crown, 
imitated that dangerous example : they annexed to thei^ 
oaths of allegiance this condition, that they were only 
bound so long as the king defended the ecclesiastic^ 
liberties, and supported the discipline of the church. ^^ 
The barons, in return for their submission, exacted terms 
still more destructive of jiublic peace, as well as of ro3ral 
authority : many of them required the right of fortifying 
their castles, and of putting themselves in a posture of 
defence ; and the king found himself totally unable to 
refuse bis consent to this exorbitant demand.*^ All 
England was immediately filled with those fortresses, 
which the noblemen garrisoned either with their vassals, 
or with lieentious soldiers, who flocked to them from all 
quarters. ' Unboanded ra}»ne was exercised upon the 
people fev die maintenance of these troops; and private 
animosities, which had with diiBculty been restrained by 
law,.now breaking out without controul, rendered England 
a scene of uninterrupted violence and devastation. Wars 
between the nobles were carried on with the utmost fiiry 
in every quarter ; the barons even assumed the right of 
coining money, and of exercising, without appeal, every 
set of jurisdiction;^^ and the inferior gentry, as Well' as 
the people, finding no defence from the laws during this 
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total diMohrtiim of sovereipi authority, were oUiged* 
for their immediate safety, to pay court to some nei^i- 
.bourini: chieftain, aud to purchase bis protection, both by 
suhmitdui^ to his exactions, and by assisting him in his 
rapine upon others. The erection of one castle proved 
the immediate cause of building many others; and even 
those who obtained not the king''8 permission, thoo^t 
that they were entitled, by the great principle of self- 
preservation, to put themselves on an equal footing with 
their neighbours, who commonly were also their enemies 
and rivals. The aristocratical power, which is usually so 
oppressive in the feudal governments, had now risen to its 
utmost height during the reign of a prince who, though 
endowed with vigour and abilities, had usurped the throne 
without the pretence of a title, and who was necessitated 
to tolerate in others the same violence to which he him- 
self had been beholden for his sovereignty. 

But Stephen was not of a disposition to submit long to 
these usurpations, without making some effort for the 
recovery of royal authority. Finding that the legal pre- 
rogatives of the crctfrn were resisted and abridged, he was 
also tempted to make his power the sole measure of his 
conduct; and to violate all those concessiotts which he 
Himself had made on his accession,*^ as well as the ancient 
privileges of his subjects. The mercenary soldiers, who 
chiefly supported his authority, having exhausted the royal 
treasure, subs i sted by depredations ; and eveiy place was 
filled with the best grounded complaints against the go- 
vemment. The earl of Gloucester, having now settled 
with bis friends [1 137] the plan of an inwrrection, retired 
beyond sea. sent the king a defiance, solemnly renounced 
his allegiance, and upbraided him with the breach of those 
conditions which had been annexed to the oath of fealty 
sworn by that nobleman. *7 

WAR WITH SCOTLAND. 11S8. 

David, king of Scotland, appeared at the head of an 
army in defence of iiis niaoe's title» and penetFitiQg into 
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Yorkshire, Gomnutted the most barbarous devastations 
CD that country. The fiiry of his massacres and ravages 
enraged the northern nobility, who might otherwise have 
been inclined to join him ; and William earl of Albemarle, 
Robert de Ferrent, William Piercy, Robert de Bms, Roger 
Moubray, Ilbert Lacey, Walter I'Espec, powerful barons 
in those parts, assembled an army, with which they en- 
camped at North-AUerton, and awaited the arrival of the 
enemy. A great battle was here fiougfat, on the 88d of 
August, called the battle of the SiOHdardp from a high 
crucifix, erected by the English on a waggon, and carried 
along with the army as a military ensign. The king of 
Soots was defeated,' and he himself, as well as his son 
Henry, narrowly escaped falling into the hands of the 
English. This snoeess overawed the malcontents in Eng- 
land, and might have given some stability to Stephen's 
throne, had he not been so elated with prosperity as to 
engage in a controversy with the clergy, who were at that 
time an overmatch for any monarch. 

Though the great power of the church in ancient timet 
weakened the authority of the crown, and interrupted the 
course of the laws, it may be doubted whether, in ages of 
such vwlence and outrage, it was not rather advantageous 
that some limits were set to the power of the sword, both 
in the hands of the prince and nobles, and that men 
were taught to pay regard to some principles and pri- 
vileges. The chief misfortune was, that the prelates on 
some occasions acted entirely as barons, employed mili- 
tary power against their sovereign or their neighbours, 
and thereby often increased those disorders* which it was 
their duty to impress. The bishop of Salisbury, in imi- 
tation of the nobility, had built two strong castles, one 
at Sherborne, another at the Devizes, and had laid the- 
foundations of a third at Malmcsbury : his nephew Alex- 
ander, bishop of Lincoln, had erected a fortress at Newark ; 
and Stephen, who was now sensible from experience i^ 
the mischiefe attending these multiplied citadels, resolved 
to begin with destroying those of the clergy, who by their 
fonetkm seemed ksi totitled than the barons to sucK 
Ess 
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militaiy securities.*^ Mitking pretence of a Cray wl^di 
had arisen in court between the retinue of the bishop of 
Salisbury and that of the earl of Britanny, he seized both 
that prdate and the bishop of Ldncoln, threw them into 
, prison, and obli^^ed. them by menaces to deliver up those 
places of strength which they had lately erected.*^ 

Heniy bishop of Winchester, the king's brother, being 
armed with a legantine commission, now conceived himself 
to be an ecclesiastical sovereign no less powerful than the 
civil ; and forgetting the ties of Uood which connected 
him with the king, he resolved to vindicate the clerical 
privileges, which be pretended were here openly violated. 
He assembled a synod at Westminster the 30th of August, 
and there complained of the impiety of Stephen's measures, 
who had employed violence against the dignitaries of the 
church, and had itot awaited the aentence of a spiritual 
court, by which alone, he affirmed, they could lawfuUy be 
tried and condemned, if their conduct bad anywise merited 
censure or punishment.^^ The synod ventured to send a 
summons to the king, charging him to appear before them, 
and to justify his measures ;^^ and Stephen, instead of re- 
senting this indignity, sent Aubrey de Vere to plead his 
. cause before that assembly. De Vere accused the two pre- 
lates of treason and sedition ; but the synod refused to try 
the cause, or examine their conduct, till those castles, of 
which they had been dispossessed, were previously restcured 
to them.^^ The bishop of Salisbury declared that he would 
appeal to the pope ; and had not Stephen and his partisans 
employed menaces, and even shown a disposition of exe- 
cuting violence by the hands of the soldieiy, affairs had 
instantly come to extremity between the crown and the 
. mitre,** 

INStJRRECTION IN FAVOUR OF MATILDA. 

Sepiemher99. 

While this quarrel, jcnned to so many other grievances, 
encreased the discontents among the people, the empress, 
invited by the opportunity, and secretly encouraged by the 
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legate himself, landed in England, with H^^bert earl of 
Gloucester, and a retinue of a hundred and forty krtights. 
She fixed her residence at Arundel castle, whose gates 
were opened to her by Adelais the queen-dowager, now 
married to William de Albini earl of Sussex ; and she ex- 
cited by messengers her partisans to take arms in every 
county of England. Adelais, who had expected that her 
daughter-ill-law would have invaded the kingdom with a. 
much greater force, became apprehensive of danger *, and 
Matilda, to eato her of her fears, removed first to Bristol, 
which belonged to her brother Robert, thence to Glout 
cester, where she remained under the protection of Milo, 
a gallant nobleman in those parts, who had embraced her 
cause. Soon after Geoffrey Talbot, William Mohun, Ralph 
JLovel, William Fitz-John, William Fitz-Alan, Paganell, 
and many other barons, declared for her ; and her party, 
which was generally favoured in the kingdom, seemed 
every day to gain ground upon that of her antagonist. 

Were we to relate all the military events transmitted to 
us by contemporary and authentic historians, it would be 
easy to swell our accounts of this reign into a large 
volume : but those incidents, so little memorable in them- 
selves, and so confused both in time and place, could aiffbrd 
neither instruction nor entertainment to the reader. It 
suffices to say that the war was spread into every quarter ; 
and that those turbulent barons, who had already shaken 
off, in a great measure, the restraint of government, hav- 
ing now obtained the pretence of a public cause, carried oi| 
their devastations with redoubled fiiry, exercised impla- 
cable vengeance on each other, and set no bounds to their 
oppressions over the people. The castles of the nobility 
were become receptacles of licensed robbers; who, saUy-* 
ing forth day and night, committed spoil on the open 
country, on the villages, and even on the cities : put the 
captives to torture, in order to make them reveal their 
tre^ures ; sold their persons to slavery ; and set fire to 
their houses, after they had pillaged them of every thing 
valuable. The fierceness of their disposition, leading 
them to commit wanton destruction, frustrated their n^^ 
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Iiacity of its purpose : and the property and penons even 
of the ecclesiastics, generally so much revered, were at 
last, from necessity, exposed to the same outrage which 
had laid waste the rest of the kingdom. The land was 
left untilled ; the instruments of husbandry were destroyed 
or abandoned ; and a grievous famine, the natural result 
of those disorders, affeeted equally both parties, and re- 
duced the spoilers, as well as the defenceless people, to 
the most extreme want and indigence.^ 

After several fruitless negotiations and treaties of 
peace, which never interrupted these destructive hos- 
tilities, there happened at last an event, which seemed to 
promise some end of the public calamities. Ralph, earl 
of Chester, and his half-brother William de Roumara, 
partisans of Matilda, had surprised th<e castle of Lincoln ; 
but the citizens, who were better affected to Stephen, 
having invited him to their aid, that prince laid dose siege 
to the castle, in hopes of soon rendering himself master 
of the place, either by assault or by famine. 

STEPHEN TAKEN PRISONER. February 2, 1141. 

TUB earl of Gloucester hastened with an army to the 
relief of his friends ; and Stephen, informed of his ap- 
proach, took the field with a resolution of giving him 
battle. After a violent shock, the two wings of the royal- 
ists were put to flight ; and Stephen himself, aurrounded 
by the enemy, was at last, after exerting great efforts of 
valour, borne down by numbers, and taken prisoner. He 
was conducted to Gloucester; and though at first treated 
with humanity, was soon after, on some suspidon, thrown 
into prison, and loaded with irons. 

Stephen's party was entirely broken by the captivity of 
their leader, and the barons came in daily from all quar- 
ters, and did homage to Matilda. The princess, however, 
amidst all her prosperity, knew that she was not secure of 
success, unless she could gain the confidence of the clergy; 
and as the conduct of the legate had been of late very am- 
dguoua, and ihowedhiB intentioiis to have rather aimed 
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at humbling his brother, than totally ruinini^ him, she em- 
ployed every endeavour to fix him in her interests. She 
held a conference with him (3d of March) in an open plain 
near Winchester; where she promised upon oath, that if 
he would acknowledge her for sovereign, would recognise 
her title as the lole descendant of the late king, and would 
again submit to the allegiance which he, as well as the rest 
of the kingdom, had sworn to her, he should in return be 
entire master of the administration^ and in particular 
should, at bis pleasure, dispose of all vacant bishoprics and 
abbies* Earl Robert, her brother, Brian Fits-Count, Milo 
of Gloucester, and other great men, became guarantees for 
her observing these engagements;^ and the prelate was 
at last induced to promise her allegiance, but that still 
burdened with the express condition, that she should on 
her part fulfil her promises. He then conducted her to 
Winchester, led her in processiofi to the cathedral, and 
with great solemnity, in the presence of many bishops and 
abbots, denounced curses against all those, who cursed her, 
poured out blessings on those who blessed her, granted ab» 
solution to such as were obedient to ber, and excommu- 
nicated such as were rebellious.^ Theobald archbishop 
of Canterbury soon after came also to court, and swor* 
allegiance to the empress.^^ 

MATILDA CROWNED. 1141. 

Matilda, that she might farther ensure the attachment 
of the clergy, was willing to receive the crown from their 
hands; and instead of assembling the states of the king- 
dom, the measure which the constitution, had it been 
either fixed or regarded, seemed necessarily to require, 
'the was content, that the legate should summon an eccle- 
siastical synod, and that l^r title to the throne should 
there be acknowledged. The legate, addressing himself 
to the assembly, told them, that in the absence of the em- 
press, Stephen his brother had been permitted to reign, 
and, previously to his ascending the throne, had seduced 
them by many bir promises of honouring and exalting tba 
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diuTch, of naintaiidn^ the laws, and of reforming; all 
abuses : that it i^eved him to observe how much that 
prince had in every particular been wanting to his engage- 
ments ; public peace was interrupted, crimes were daily 
committed with impunity, bishops were thrown into prison 
aind forced to surrender their possesnons, abbies were put 
tb sale, churches were piflaged, ^nd the most ^normout 
disorders prevailed in the administration : that he him- 
self, in order to procure a redress of these grievanees, had 
formerly summoned the king before a councfl, of bi^ps; 
htit instead of inducing him to amend his conduct, had 
rather oflfended him by that expedient': that, how much 
soever misguided, that prince was stiU his brother, and 
the ofajject of his allbctions; but his intefests, however, 
must be regarded as snbonlinatft to those of their heavenly 
Father, who had now rejected him, and thrown him into 
Hb^ hands of his enemies : that it principally belonged to 
Iftie clergy to elect and ordain kings-} he had summoned 
them together for that purpose ; and having invoked the 
divine assistance, he now pronounced Matilda the only 
descendant of Heniy, their late sovereign, queen of Eng- 
land. The whole assembly, by their acclamations or 
silence, gave, or seemed to give, their assent to this de- 
claration.^^ 

The only laymen summoned to this coundl, which de- 
cided the fate of the crown, were the Londoners ; and even 
these were required not to give their opinion, but to sub- 
mit to the decrees of the synod. The deputies of London, 
however, were not so passive : they insisted that their king 
dieuid' be delivered from prison ; but were told by the 
legate, that it became not the Londoners, who were re- 
garded as noblemen in England, to take part with those 
barons,- "Virho had basely forsaken their lord in battle, -and 
who had treated holy church with contumely:^ it is with 
reason tBat the citiaens of London assumed bo much au- 
thority, if it be true, what is related by Fita-Stephen, a 
contemporary author, that that city could at this time bring 
into the field no less than eighty thousand combatants.^ 

London, notwithBtanding its great power, and its^at* 
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tacbment to 'Stephen, was at length obliged to submit to 
Matilda; and her authority, by the prudent conduct of 
earl Robert, seemed to be established over the whole 
kingdom : but affiurs remained not long in this situation. 
That princess, besides the disadvantages of her sex, which 
weakened her influence over a turbulent and martial 
people, was of a passionate, imperious spirit, and knew 
not how to temper with afihbility the harshness of a refusals 
Stephen's queen, seconded by many of the nobility, per 
titioned for the liberty of her husband; and offered that, 
on this condition, he should renounce the crown,, and 
retire into a convent. The legate desired that prince 
Eustace, his oephew, might inherit Boulogne and the 
other patrimonial estates of his father:'^ the Londoners 
applied for the establishment of king Edward's laws, in* 
stead of those of king Henry, which, they said, were 
grievous and oppressive.^^ All these petitions were re- 
jected in the most haughty and peremptory manner. 

The legate, who had probably never been sincere in 
his compliance with Matilda's government, availed himself 
of the ill-humour excited by this imperious conduct, and 
secretly instigated the Londoners to a revolt. A con- 
spiracy was entered into to seize the person of the em« 
press; and she saved herself from the danger by a preci- 
pitate retreat. She fled to Oxford : soon after she went 
to Winchester; whither the legate, desirous to save 
appearances, and watching the opportunity to ruin her 
cause, had retired. But having assembled aU his re- 
tainers, he <^uly joined lus force to that of the Lon- 
doners, and to Stephen's mercenary troops, who had 
not yet evacuated the kingdom ; and he besieged Matilda 
in Winchester. The princess, being hard pressed by 
£amine, made her escape ; but in the flight, earl Robert, 
)ier brother, fell into the hands of the enemy. This noble- 
man, though a sul^ect, was as much the life and soul of 
lus own party, as Stephen was of the other; and the 
empress, sennble of his merit and importance, consented 
to exchange the prisoners on equal terms. The civil war 
was again kindled with greater ftiiy than ever. 
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1143. Earl Robert, finding the succeaaes on both sidec 
jDearly balanced, went over to Normandy, which, durinj; 
Stephen's captivity, had submitted to the earl of Af\)Ou ; 
and he persuaded Geoffrey to allow his eldest son Henry, 
a young prince of great hopes, to take a journey into 
England, and appear at the head of his partisans. This 
expedient, however, produced nothing decisive. Stephen 
took Oxford, after a long siege [1 143] : he was defeated by 
earl Robert at Wilton: and the empress, though of a 
masculine spirit, yet being harassed with a Variety of 
good and bad fortune, and alarmed with continual dan- 
gers to her person and family, at last [1 146] retired into 
Normandy, whither she had sent her son some time before. 
The death of her brother, which happened nearly about 
the same time, would have proved fatal to her interests, 
had not some inddents occurred, which checked the 
course of Stephen's prosperity. This prince, finding that 
the castles built by the noblemen of his own party en- 
couraged the spirit of independence, and were little less 
dangerous than those which remained in the hands of 
the enemy, endeavoured to extort from them a surren- 
der of those fortresses ; and he alienated the affections of 
many of them by this equitable demand. The artHIeiy 
also of the church, which his brother had brought over to 
his side, had, after some interval, joined the other party. 
Eogenius III. had mounted the papal throne ; the bishop 
of Winchester was deprived of the legaiitine commisirion, 
which was conferred on Theobald archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the enemy and rival of the former legate. That 
pontiff also, having summoned a general council at Rheiras 
in Champagne, instead of allowing the church of England, 
as had been usual, to elect its own deputies, nominated 
five English bishops to represent that church, and ra- - 
quired their attendance in the council. Stephen, who, 
notwithstanding his present difficulties, was jealous of 
the rights of his crown, refused them permission to 
attend [1 147} ;^' and the pope, sensible of his advantage 
in contending with a prince who reig^ned by a dispiited 
title, took revenga by laying all Stephen's party under 
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an interdict^ The discontents of the royalists, at beinip 
thrown into this situation, were augmented by a com- 
parison with Matilda's party, who enjoyed all the benefits 
of the sacred ordinances ; and Stephen was at last obliged, 
by making proper submissions to the see of Rome, to 
remove the reproach, from his party.'^ 
• 1148. The, weakness of both sides, rather than any . 
decrease of mutual animosity, having produced a tacit 
cessation of arms in' England, many of the nobility, Roger 
de Moubray, William de Warrenne, and others, finding 
no opportunity to exert their military ardour at home, 
.Inlisted themselves in a new crusade, which, with sui^ 
-prising success, after former disappointments and mis- 
fortunes, was now preached by St. Bemard.^^ But an 
event soon after happened which threatened a revival 
of hostilities in Englaind. Prince Heniy, who had reached 
-his sixteenth year, was desirous of receiving the honour 
of knighthood ; a ceremony which every gentleman in 
that age passed through before he was admitted to the 
use of arms, and which was even deemed requisite for the 
greatest princes. He intended to receive his admission 
fh»m his great-uncle, David king of Scotland ; and for 
that purpose he passed through England with a great re- 
tinue, and was attended by the most considerable of his 
partisans. He remained some time with the king of 
Scotland ; made incursions into England ; and by his dez- 
terity and vigour in all manly exercises, by his valour in 
war, and his prudent conduct in every occuntenoe, he 
roused the hopes of his party, and gave symptoms of those 
great qualities which he afterwanls displayed when he 
mounted the throne of England. Soon alter his return to 
Normandy [1 150], he was, by MatiUa's consent, invested 
in that dutcby ; and upon the death pf his father Geoffrey 
w^ich happened in the subsequent yc^, he took possession 
both of Ai^ou and Maine, and concluded a marriage, 
which brought him a great accenion of power, and ren- 
dered him extremely formidable to his rivaL Eleanpr, the. 
daughter and heir of William ds^e of Giuenoe, and earl of 
Vol. I. F r 
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pDictov, had been married suEteen years to Lewia Vf I. kin|^ 
■of France, and had attended him in a crusade, which that 
-monarch conducted against the infidels : but having there 
lost the affections of her husband, and even fidlen under 
jome suspicion of gallantly with a handsome Saracen, 
Lewis, more delicate than polite, procured a diveree from 
her, and restored her those rich provinees, which by her 
marriage she had annexed to the crown of France. Young 
'iienry, neither discouraged by the inequality of years, nor 
.by the reports of Eleanor^s gallantries, made succcmiiil 
•courtship tn that princess [1158], and espousing her rix 
•weeks after her divorce, got possession of all her dominions 
•as her dowry. The lustre- which he received from this ac- 
quisition, and the prospect of his rising fortune, bad such 
«n effbct in England, that when Stephen, deshrous to en* 
4ure the crown to his son Eustace, required theardibishop 
of Canterbury to anoint that prince as his snceessor, the 
.primate reftised complianee, * and made his escape beyond 
«ea, to avoid the violence and resentment of Ste]4ien. 

CXMfPROMISE BETFV^EEN THE KING AND 
PRINCE HENRY. 1153. 

Henry, informed of these dispositions tn the people, 
nade an invasion on Eiigiand: having gained aome ad- 
vantage over Stephen at Malmesbury, and baring tiJcea 
that place, he proceeded thence to throw suceoois into 
Wallingford^ which the king had advanced with a snperior 
army to besiege. A decisive 4u:tion was every day «z- 
pected ; when the great men of both sides, terrified atttaa 
prospect of farther bloodshed and confusion, interposed 
iHth their good offices, and set on foot a negotiatioB be- 
tween the rival prinees. The death of Eustace, dttrikv the 
course of the treaQr, fiualitatcd its condunon: an mef- 
eooimodation was settled, by whidi it was i^greed» that 
Stephen should possess the crown during his lifetime, Uuct 
justice should be administered in his name, even in this 
provincas wfaieb had'Siib«Bitl«ito<Htaiyt.and tiriA this 
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latter pripce should, on SleplMeii*g demise, succeed to the 
kingdom, and William, Stephen's son, to Boulogne and 
his patrimonial estate. 

DEATH OF THE KING. October 95, 1154. 

After all the barons had sworn to the observance of 
this treaty, and done homage to Henry, a»^to the heir of 
the crown, that prince evacuated the kingdom ; and the 
death of Stephen, which happened the next year, after 
a short illness, prevented all those quarrels and jealousies, 
which were likely to have ensued in so delicate a situation. 

Eni^d suffered great miseries during the reign oi this 
prlneez but his personal character, allowing for the te- 
merity and injustice of his usurpation, appears not liable 
to any great exception ; and he seems to have been well 
qualified, bad he snooeeded by a just title, to have pro- 
moted the happiness and pneperity of his subjects.'^ Hit 
was possessed of industry, activity, and courage, to a great 
degree ; though not endowed with a sound judgment, bt 
was not deficient in abilities ; he had the talent of gaining 
men's alSections; and notwithstanding his precarious situ- 
ation^ 1k^ never indulged himself in the exercise of any 
cruelty or levenge.^ His advaocemeat to the throne pro- 
cured him norther tranquillity nor happiness; and though 
the situation of England prevented the neighbouring states 
ftuoi taking any dwable advantage of her confusions, her 
intestine disorders were to the last degree ruinous and de- 
structive. The court of Rome was also permitted, during 
those civil wan, to make farther advances in her usurpa- 
tkns; and appeals to the pope, which had always been 
itrictfy prohibited by the Bnglish laws, became now c 
mon in every ecclesiastical controveny.'* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
H E N R Y II. 

State of Eorope....of France.. .Fint Acts of Heniy'i Government. ... Dvputn 
between tbe Ctril and Ecclctiutical Powen.. ..IlkomM a Bccket* Archltuho|» 
of CaateriMiy. . ..Quarrel between the King and Bevket.. . . Conttitutioni of 
Clarendon.. ..Bani^nient of Becket....Coapromiie with bin.... His Retnm 
from Banisbment.. .. His Murder.. ..Grief, and Snbmission of tb« King. 



STATE OF EUROPE. 1154. 

rilHE exteiuxve confederacies, by which tbe European 
J. potentates are now at once united and set in op- 
position to each other, and which, though they are apt to 
diffuse the least spark of dissension throughout the whole, 
are at least attended with this advantage, that they pre. 
vent any violent revolutions or conquests in particular 
states, were totally unknown in ancient ages; and the 
theory of foreign politics in each kingdom formed a spe- 
culation much less complicated and involved than at pre- 
sent. Commerce had not yet bound together the most 
distant nations in so close a chain : wars, finished in one 
campaign, and often in one battle, were little affected by 
the movements of remote states: the imperfect commu- 
nipatipn among the kingdoms, and their ignorance of each 
other's situation, made it impracticable for a great num- 
ber of them to combine in one project or effort : and above 
all, the turbulent spirit and independent situation of the 
barons or great vassals in each state gave so much occu- 
pation, to the sovereign, that he was obliged to confine 
)iis attention chiefly to his ovm state, and his own system 
<»f government, and was more indifferent about what 
passed among his neighbours. Religion alone, not poli- 
tics, carried abroad the views of princes ; while it either 
fixed their thoughts on the Holy Land, whose conquest 
and defence was deemed a point of common honour and 
Interest, or engaged them in intrigues with the Roman 
Ff 3 
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pontiff*, to wbom they had yielded the direction of eccle- 
■iastical affairs, and who was evety day assuming more 
authority than they were witting to allow him. 

Before the conquest of England by the duke of Nor- 
inan<i^, this island was as much separated from the rest of 
the world in politics as in situation ; and except from th^ 
inroads of the Danish pirates, the English, happily con- 
fined at home, had neither enemies nor allies on the con- 
tinent. The foreign dominions of William connected 
them with the king and great vassals of France; and 
while the opposite pretensions of the pope and emperor in 
Italy produced a continual iiHtercouvse between Germany 
and that country, the two great monarchs of Prance and 
England formed, in another part of Europe, a separate 
system, and carried on their wars and negotiations, witA^ 
out meeting either with opposition or support firmn die 
•tfaen. 

STATE OF FRANCE. 

On the decline of the Carlovingian race, ^e nobles- la 
•very province of France, taking advantage of the weak- 
ness of the sovereign, and oldiged to provkle, eaeh for hit 
own defence, against the ravages of the Nortnan free* 
hooters, had assumed, both in civil and miHtaiy affUr»» 
an authority almost independent, and had reduced within 
very narrow limits the prerogative of their princes. Tha 
accession of Hugh Capet, by annexing a great fief to the 
erown, had brought some ad^tion to the royal dignity; 
hut this fief, though considerable for a sul^eet, appeared 
a narrow basis of power for a prince who was placed ait 
the head of so great a community. The royal demenm 
consisted only of Paris, Orleans, Estampes, Compiegne, 
and a few places scattered over the northeni provinces: 
in the rest of the kingdom, the prince's audierity irm 
rather nominal than real: the vassals were aGciistoraed# 
nay entitled, to make war without his permission, on eaek 
other: they were even entitled, if they conceived them* 
■tlvaa ii^red, to turn their arms against their sovenigni 
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they. CKTciied all civil jiiriidictioo, widioiit appealf over 
their tenante and inferior vassals j their oooinioii jealaQi|r 
«f the crown easily united them against any attempt oa 
their exorbitant privileges; and as some of- them bad at- 
tained the power and authority of great princes^ even the 
smallest baron was sure of immediate and effectual pro- 
tection. Besides six ecclesiastical peerages, which, with 
the other immunities of the church, oramped extremelgr 
the general execution of justice ; there were tax. lay- 
peerages. Burgundy, Normanify, Guienne, Flandeia, Toi»- 
louse, and Champagne, which formed veiy^ extensive and 
puissant sovereignties. And though the oombinatioii of 
all those princes and barons oould, on urgent occasions* 
muster a mighty power, yet was it very difficult to set thaC 
great machine in movement; it was almost impossible to 
preserve harmony in its parts ; a sense of common interest 
alone oould, for a time, unite them under their soveieign 
against a common enemy; but if the king attempted to 
turn the foroe of the community against any mutinous 
vassal, the same sense of common interest made the othem 
oppose themselves to the success of his peetensions. Lewis 
the Gross, the last sovereign, marched at one time to his 
Irontiers against the Germans at the head of an army of 
two hutfdred thousand men ; but a petty lord of Corbeil, 
of Puiset, of Couci, was able, at another period, to set that 
prince at defiance, and to maintain open war against him. 
The authority of the Rnglish monarch was omch moiw 
extensive within his kingdom, and the disproportion much 
greater between him and the most powerftil of his vassals. 
His demesnes and revemse were lai|^, compared to tha 
giaatiMSB of his state: he was accustomed to levy arb^ 
trary exactions on his sutoects: his courts of judieatuva 
extended their jurisdkstion into every part of the kingdom: 
be oould crush by his power, or by a judicial sentenos^ 
.well or ill founded, any obnoxious baron: and though th« 
feudal institutions which prevailed in this kingdom had 
the same tendency as in other states, to exalt the arista^, 
eracy and depress the monarchy, it required, in England^ 
according to its present constitution, a great combiaatios 
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•jof the vMiais to oppose tlieir aovereign lofd» md thei* iiad 
*jiQt hitherto arisen any baron so powerful as of himself to 
jevy war against the prince, and to afford protectibn to 
-the inferior barons. 

While such were the different situations of France and 
.England, and the latter ei^oyed so many advantages above 
ithe former; the accession of Henry II. a prince of great 
Abilities, possessed of so many rich provinces on the oon- 
tinenty might appear an event dangerous, if not fatal, to 
the French monarchy, and sufficient to break entirely the 
balance between the states. He was master, in the right 
of bis father, of Aiqou and Touraine ; in that of his 
mother, of Normandy and Maine ; in that of his wife, 
Cuienne, Poictou, Xaintogne, Auvergne, Ferigord, An- 
-foumois, the limosin. He soon after annexed Britanny 
.to his other states, and was already possessed of the su- 
periority over that province, which, on the first cession of 
Normandy to Rollo the Dane, hadbeen granted by Charles 
the Simple in vassalage to that formidable ravager. These 
provinces composed above a third of the whole French 
monarchy, and were much superior in extent and opn- 
. Cttoe to those territories which were sul^iected to the im- 
'vnediate jurisdietion and government of the king. The 
vassal was here more powerful than his liege lord: the 
•ituation which had enabled Hugh Capet to depose the 
Cariovingian princes, seemed to be renewed, and thsdt 
"with much greater advantages on the side of the vassal: 
and when England was edited to so many provinces, the 
jn«ich king had reason to apprehend from this coijuno- 
ixue^ some great disaster to himself and to his fSeunily : but. 
In reality, it was this cireumstance, which appeared solbr- 
nidable, that saved the Capetian race, and by its conse^ 
quenoes exalted them to that pitch of grandeur which they 
«t present enjoy. 

The lUnited authority of the prince in the feudal con- 
stitutions, prevented the king of England from employing 
with advantage the force of so many states, which were 
■ulgected to his government; and tiiese different mem- 
hen, di^oined in situation, and disagreeing in laws, la»> 
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guagty and mannen, were never thoroogfaly cemented into 
one monardiy* He soon became, both from his distant 
place of residence, and from the incompatibility of in- 
terests^ a kind of Ibreigner to his French dominions ; and 
bis sulfjects on the continent considered their allegiance 
as more naturally due to their superior lord, who lived in 
their neic^hbourhood, and who was acknowledged to be the 
■iqHrenie head of their nation. He was always at hand to 
invade them ; their immediate lord was often at too great 
a distance to protect them ; and any disorder in any part 
of his dispersed dominions gave advantages against him. 
The other powerful vassals of the French crown were 
father pleased to see the expulsion of the English, and 
were not aiSected with that jealousy which would have 
arisen from the oppression of a co-vassal who was of the 
. same rank with themselves. By this means, the king of 
France found it more easy to conquer those numerous pro* 
vinces from England, than to subdue a duke of Normandy 
or Guienne, a count of Anjou, Maine, or Poictou. And 
alter reducing. such extensive territories, which immedi- 
ately- incorporated with the body of the monarchy, he 
found greater feciUty in uniting to the crown the other 
great fie& which still remained separate and independent. 
But as these important consequences could not be fore- 
seen by human wisdom, the king of France remarked with 
terror the rising grandeur of the house of Aqfou or Plan^ 
tagenet; and, in order to retard its progress, he had ever 
maintained a strict union with Stephen, and bad endea- 
voured to support the tottering fortunes of that bold 
usurper. But after this prince's death it was too late to 
think of opposing the succession of Henry, or preventing 
the performance of those stipulations which, with the 
unanimous consent of the nation, he bad made with his 
predecessor. The English, harassed with civil wars, and dis- 
gusted with the bloodshed and depredations which, during 
the course of so many years, had attended them, were litde 
disposed to violate their oaths, by excluding the lawful 
heir from the succession of their monarchy.* Many of 
the most considerable fortresses were in the hands of his 
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partisans ; the whole nation had had occasion to aee th« 
noble qualities with which he was endowed^^ and to com^ 
pare tbem with the mean talents of Wiltiam, the ton of 
Stephen; and as they were acquainted with his great 
power, and were rather pleased to see the accession of to 
many forei^ dominions to the crown of England, thej 
never entertained the least thought of resisting them-. 
Henry himself, sensible of the advantages attending hi* 
present situation, was in no hurry to arrive in EngHind; 
and being engaged in the siege of a castfe on the frontiovs 
of Normandy, when be received intelligence of Stephen's 
death, he made it a point of honour not to depart from hit 
enterprise, till he had brought it to an issue. He then set 
ou< on hb journey, and was received in England (Dec. 9,) 
with the acclamations of all orders of men, who swore 
with pleasure the oath of fealty and allegiance to him. 

FIRST ACTS OF HENRVs GOVERNMENT. 1155. 

The first acts of Henry's government corresponded to 
the high idea entertained of his abilities, and prognos- 
ticated tbe re-establishment of justice and tranquillity, of 
which the kingdom had so long been bereaved. He iii»- 
mediatety dismissed all those mercenary soldiers who had 
committed great disorders in the nation; and he sent therii 
abroad, together with William of Ypres, their leader, the 
friend and confidant of Stephen.' He revoked aU the 
grants made by his predecessor,^ even those which neces- 
sity had extorted from the empress Matilda; and tfa^t 
princess, who had resigned her rights in frtvour of Henry» 
made no opposition to a measure so necessaty for sup- 
porting the dignity of the crown. He repaired the coin, 
which had been extremely debased during the reign df 
his predecessor ; and he took proper measures against « 
return of the like abuse.^ He was rigorous in the ex^ 
cution of justice, and in the suppression of robbery and 
violence ; and that he might restore authority to the laws, 
be caused all the new-erected castles to be demolished. 
Which had proved so many sanctuaries to freebooters vai, 
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rebels.^ The eui of Albenmrie, Hugh Mortimer, and 
i Roger the son of MUo of Gioucester, were inclined to make 
•MJoie resistance to this salutary measure; but the ap- 
^proach of the kiof with his forces soon obliged them to 



1 156. Every thing being restored to full tranquillity in 
England, Henry went abroad in order to oppose the at- 
:tempts of his brother Geofirey, who» during his absenoCj 
had made an incursion into Aqjou and Maine, had ad- 
-vanced some pretenskmi to those provinces, and had got 
-possession of a considerable part of them« [See note O, of 
4he end ^ this Phi,"] On the king's appearance, the people 
returned to their allegiance ; and Geofficey, resigning his 
daim for an annual pension of a thousand pounds, de- 
parted and took possession of the county of Nants, which 
the inhabitants, who had expelled count Hod their prince, 
•had put into his hands. Heniy returned to England the 
following year [1 157] : the incursions of the Welsh then 
provoked him to make an invasion upon them ; where the 
;natural fastnesses of the country occasioned him great dif- 
^culties, and even brought him into danger. His vaii- 
-guard, being engaged in a narrow pass, was put to rout : 
^Henry de Essex, the hereditaiy standard-bearer, seised 
<with a panic, threw down the standard, took to flight, and 
/Cxdaimed that the king was slain : and had not the prince 
immediately appeared in person, and led on his troops with 
great gallantry, the consequence might have proved fat«il 
:to the whole army,? For this misbehaviour, Essex w«i 
afterwards accused of felony by Robert de Montfort ; was 
vanquished in single combat ; his estate was confiscated;; 
and he himsdf was thrust into- a convent.^ The submis- 
tions of the Welsh procured them an accommodation witji 
•England. 

1 158. The martial disposition of the princes in that a^a 
Mtngaged them to head their own armies in every enterprise, 
•jeveu the most frivolous ; and their feeble autiiority made 
a commonly impracticable for them to delegate, on occa- 
Mont the command to their generals. Geoffk«y, the king^ 
Unother^ diad soon after 1^ Mi Dc^vuned .possevi^n (^ 
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Nantt : though he had no other titk to that country than 
the voluntary snbmisBion or election of the inhabitants 
two yeaia before, Heniy hud dum to the tenitoiy as de«- 
•volved to him by hereditary right, and he went over to 
support his pr^ensions by force of arms. ' Conan, duke or 
earl of Britanny (for these titles are given indi^rendy by 
historians to those princes), pretended that Nantz had 
been lately separated by rebellion from his principality, to 
which of right it belonged ; and immediately on Geofir^'s 
death he took poss es sion of the disputed territory. Lest 
Eicwis the French king should interpose ^n the contro- 
▼ersy, Heniy paid him a visit ; and so allured him by 
•caresses and civilities, that an alliance was contracted be- 
tween them ; and they agreed that younf Heniy, heir to 
the English monarchy, should be affianced to Margaret of 
f fance; though the former was only five years of ag^ 
and the latter was still in her cradle. Henry, now secure 
of meeting with no interruption on this side, advanced 
with bis army into Britanny; and Conan, in despair of 
-being able to make resistance, delivered up the county of 
Nantz to bim. The able conduct of the king procured 
nim farther and more important advantages from this in- 
eident. Conan, harassed with the turbulent disposition 
of bis sutgects, was desirous of procuring to himself the 
support of so great a monarch; and he betrothed his 
daughter and only child, yet an infant, to Geoffrey the 
king's third son, who was of the same tender years. The 
•duke of Britanny died about seven years after; and 
Henry, being mesne lord, and also natural guardian to 
his son and daughter^n-law, put himself in possession of 
that principality, and annexed it for the present to his 
other great dominions. 

II 59. The king had a prospect of making still farther 
'acquisitions ; and the activity of his temper suffered no 
opportunity of that kind to escape him. Philippa, dutchess 
of Guienne, mother of queen Eleanor, was the only issue 
of William IV. count of Toulouse ; and would have in- 
herited his dominions, had not that prince, desirous of 
preaerving the successioii in the naif line,. eon veyed the 
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principafity to his brother Raymond de St. Gilles/ by a 
contract of sale whieh was in that age regarded as fic- 
titious and illusory. By this means the title to the county 
of Toulouse came to be disputed between the male and 
female heirs ; and the one or the other, as opportnnitiet 
favoured them, had obtained possession. Raymond, 
grandson of Raymond de St. Gilles, was the reigning sov<e» 
reign ; and on Henry's reviving his wife's claim, this prince 
had recourse for protection to the king of France, who 
was so much concerned in policy to prevent the farter 
aggrandisement of the English monarch. Lewis himself, 
when married to Eleanor, had asserted the justice of her 
claim, and had demanded possession of Toulouse;* but 
his sentiments changing with his interest, he now detefw 
mined to defend by his power and authority the title of 
Raymond. Henry found that it would be requisite to sup* 
port his pretensions against potent antagonists; and that 
nothing but a formidable army could maintain a claim 
which he had in vain asserted by arguments and manifestos. 

An army, composed of feudal vassals, was commonly 
very intractable and undisciplined, both because of the in* 
dependent spirit of the persons who served in it, and be- 
cause the commands were not given, either l»y the choice 
of the sovereign, or from the military capacity and ex- 
perience of the ofBcers. Each baron conducted his own 
vassals : his ranlc was greater or less, proportioned to the 
extent of his property : even the supreme command tinder 
the prince was often attached to bblh : and as the mili- 
tary vassals were obliged to serve only forty days at their 
own charge; though, if the expedition were distant, they 
were put to great expence; the prince reaped little 
benefit from their attendance. Henry, sensible of these 
inconveniences, levied upon his vassals in Normandy, and 
other provinces which were remote from Toulouse, a sum . 
of money in lieu of their service; and this commutation, 
by reason of the great distance, was still more advan- 
tageous to his English vassals. He imposed, therefore, 
a 9cutage of 180,000 pounds on the knight's fees, a com* 
mutation to which, though it waa unusaaly and the flnl 

Vol. I. Qq 
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I>erfaapi to be met wHb in liistory,*^^ [See mie P, ai ike 
tndrfiMt fW.] the miUtaiy tenants willing^ submitted; 
and witb this money he levied an army which was more 
aader bis command, and whose service was more durable 
nnd constant. Assisted by Berenger count of Barcelona, 
and Tkincaval count of Nismes, whom be had gained to 
bis party, he invaded the county of Toulouse ; and alter 
taking Verdun, Castknau, and other places, he besieged 
the capital of the province^ and was likely to prevail in 
the eofterprise; when iiewis, advancing before the arrivid 
«f liis main body, threw himself into the place with a 
small reinforcement. Henry was ui^ged by some of bis 
Bnoisters to prosecute the siege, to take Lewis prisoner, 
and to impose his own terms in the paeificatuMi; b«t be 
tither thought it so much bis interest to msintain the 
feudal principles, by which fais foreign dominions were se- 
cured, or bore so mudi respect to his superior kwd, tint be 
declared he would not attack a place defended by him in 
person; and he immediately raised the siefe.^* Htf 
marohed into Normandy to protect that province against 
an incursion which the count of Dreox, Instigated by kin^ 
Lewis bis brother, had made upon it. War was now 
openly carried on between the two monavehi, but pro- 
dueed no memorable event: it soon ended in a cessation 
of arms, and that followed by a peace, whicSi was not,, 
however, attended with any confidence or good oorre^ 
tpondence between those rival princes. The fortrem of 
Gisors, being part of the dowry stipulstol to Margaret of 
France [1 160], bad been consigned by agreement to the 
knights templars, on eomfition that it should be delivered 
into Henry's hands after the celebration of the nuptials. 
The king, that be might liave a pretence for immediateiy 
demanding the place, ordered the maniage to be solem- 
nised between the prince and princess, though both in* 
tots;'' and heengaged the gnmd msBter of tbetmnplars, 
by iai^ presents, as was generally suspected, to put him 
in possession of Gisors; '^ Lewis, resenting tl^ fraudulent 
conduct, banished the templars [1161], and would have 
f. npoi^tJiie king- of England, bad it not been for 
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tbe mediation and authority of pope Alexander HI. who 
bad been chased from Rome by the anti-pope Victor IV, 
and resided at that time in France. That we may form 
an idea of the authority possessed by the Roman pontiff 
during those ages, it may be proper to observe that the 
two kings had, the year before, met the pope at the castl^ 
of Torci on the Loir ; and they gave him such marks of 
respcctythat both dismounted to receive him, and holding 
each of them one of the reins of his bridle, walked on 
foot by his side, and conducted him in that submissive 
manner into the castle.'^ ji sftedade^ cries Baronius in 
an ecstacy, to God, angels^ and men: and such as had 
never before been exhibited to the world! 

1 162. Henry, soon alter he had accommodated his diffe- 
rences with. Lewis by the pope's mediation, returned to 
England; where be commenoed an enterprise, which, 
' though required by sound policy^ and even conducted in 
the main with prudence, bred him great disquietude, in- 
volved him in danger, and was not concluded without some 
Ion and dishonour. 

DILUTES BETWEEN THE CIVIL AND ECCLE- 
SIASTiCAL POWERS. 

The usurpations of the clergy, which had at fatt 
been gradual, were now become so rapid, and had mounted 
to such a height, that the contest between the regale and 
ponti6ca]e was really arrived at a crisis in England ; and 
it became necessary to determine whether the king or the 
INriests, particularly the archbishop of Canterbury, shuiild 
be sovereign of the ktngdoroj^ Tbe aspiring spirit of 
Henry, which gave inquietude to all has neigbboors, was 
not like^ kmg to pay a tame submisaioo to the encroachp 
menti of subjects ; and as nothing opens the eyes of men 
ao readily as th^ Interest, he was in no danger of fislling, 
in this respect^ hito that al^eet superstition wluch rstained 
bis people in subjection. From the oommencenent of 
his reign, in the govermnent of his foieign domittsons» as 
well as of Eng land, be bad sbown a fiaed pnrpoae tai^- 
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press clerical usurpations, and to maintain those prero- 
gatives which had heen transmitted to him by his predeces- 
sors. During the schim of the papacy hetween Alexander 
and Victor, he had determined, for some time, to remain 
neuter: and when informed that the archbishop of Roiieii 
and the bishop of ManA had, from their own authority^ 
acknowledged Alexander as legitimate pope, he was so 
enraged, that though he spared the archbishop on ac- 
count of his great age, he immediately issued orders for 
overthrowing the houses of the bishop of Mans and arch- 
deacon of Roaen; [See note Q, at the end tf this Fet,"} 
and it was not till he bad deliberately examined the mat- 
ter, by those views which usually enter into the councils 
of iprinces, that he allowed that pontiff to exercise autho- 
rity over any of his dominions. In England, the ttiild 
character and advanced years of Theobald, archbishop 
of Canterbuiy, together with his merits in refusing to put ' 
the crown oh the head of Eustace, son of Stephen, pre- 
vented Henry, during the life-time of that primate, froni 
taking any measures against the multiplied encroach- 
ments of the clergy : but after his death, the king resolved 
to exert himself with more activity; and that he might 
be secure against any opposition, he advanced to that 
dignity Becket his chancellor, on whose compliance ha 
thought he could entirely depend. 

THOMAS A BECKET, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTER- 
BURY. Junes. 

TaoMAS A Becket, the first man of English descent 
who, since the Norman conquest, had, during the course 
of A whole century, risen to any considerable station, was 
bom of reputable parents in the dty of London ; and 
being endowed both with industry and capacity, he earty 
insinuated himself into the favour of archbishop Theobald; 
and obtained from that prelate some preferments and 
oiBces. By their means he was enabled to travel for im- 
provement to Italy, where he studied the civil and canon 
lasr at Bologna; and on his return he appeared to hav« 
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made such |Nroficiency in kiM>wIedge, that he was pro- 
moted by his patron to the archdeaconry of Canterbury, 
an office of considerable trust and profit. ' He was after- 
wards employed with success by Theobald in transacting 
business at Rome; and on Henry's accession he was 
recommended to that mooarch as worthy of farther pre- 
ferment. Henry, who knew that Becket had been instru- 
mental in supporting that resolution of the archbishop, 
which had tended so much to facilitate his own advance- 
ment to the throne, was already prepossessed in his 
favour ; and finding, on farther acquaintance, that his 
spirit and abilities entitled him to any trust, he soon 
promoted him to the dignity uf chancelloor, one of the 
first civil of&cei in the kingdom. The chancellor, in that 
age, besides the custody of the great seal, had possession 
of all vacant prelacies and abbies ; he was the guardian 
of all such minors and pupils as were the king's te- 
nants; all baronies which escheated to the crown were 
under his administration ; he was entitled to a place in 
council, even though he were not particularly summoned ; 
and as he exercised also the office of secretary of state, 
and it belonged to him to countersign all commissions, 
writs, and letters-patent, he was a kind of prime minis- 
ter, and was concerned in the dispatch of eveiy business 
of importance. ^^ Besides exercising this high office, 
Becket, by the favour of the king or archbishop, was 
made provost of Beverley, dean of Hastings, and constable 
of the Tower; he was put in possession of the honourf 
of Eye and Berkham, large baronies that had escheated 
to the crown : and to complete his grandeur, he was ei^ 
trusted with the education of prince Heniy, the king's 
eldest son, and heir of the monarchy. '^ The pomp of 
his retinue, the sumptuousness of his furniture, the luxury 
of his table, the munificence of his presents, corresponded 
to these great preferments ; or rather exceeded any thing 
that England had ever before seen in any subject. His 
historian and secreUry, Fitz-Stephens,*^ mentions, among 
other particulars, that his apartments were every day in 
winter covered with dean straw or hay, and in summer 
Gq9 
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with green rushes or boug'hs ; lest the genitleinen wbd 
paid court to him, and who could not, by reason of 
their great number, find a place at table, should soil their 
fine cloatbs by sitting on a dirty floor. ^* A great number 
of knights were retained in his service ; the greatest 
barons were proud of being received at his table; hH 
house was a place of education for the sons of the chief 
Debility ; and tbe king himself frequently vouchsafSed to 
partake of bis entertainments. As his way of life wa« 
splendid and opulent, his amusements and occupations 
were gay, and partook of the cavalier spirit, which, as ha 
had only taken deacon s orders, he did not think unbe- 
fitting his character. He employed himself at leisure hours 
ni hunting, hawking, gaming, and horsemanship; he ex- 
posed his person in several militaiy actions ;^ he carried 
over, at his own charge, seven hundred knights, to attend 
the king in his wars at Toulouse; in the subsequent 
wars on the frontiers of Normandy be maintained, during 
forty days, twelve hundred knights, and four thousand of 
their train ;^^ and in an embassy to France, with which 
he was entrusted, he astonished that court by the number 
and magnifioenee of his retinue. 

Hemy, besides committing all his more important bu- 
siness to Becket*8 management, honoured him with his 
friendship and intimacy ; and whenever he was disposed 
to relax hims^ by sports of any kind, he admitted hit 
chancellor to tbe party .^ An instance of their famili^ 
arity is mentioned by Fitz-Stephens, which, as it shows 
the manners of the age, it may not be improper to rehite. 
One day, as the king and the chancellor were riding 
together in the streets of London, they observed a beggar 
who was shivering with cold. ** Would it not be veiy 
**' praise-worthy,** said the king, " to give that poor man a 
" warm coat in this severe season ?'* *' It would, surely,** 
replied the chancellor; ** and you do well, sir, in thinking 
*' of such good actions." *' Then he shall have one pre- 
" sently,*' cried the king : and seizing the skirt of the chan- 
cellor's coat, which was scarlet, and lined with ermine* 
began to pull it violently. The chancelh>r defended himself 
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for some time ; and they bad both of them like to have 
tumbled off their horses in the street , when Becket, after 
a vehement struggle, let go bis coat; which the kin^ 
bestowed on the beggar, who, being ignorant of the 
quality of the persons, was not a little surprised at the 
present'^ 

Becket, who by his complaisance and good humour had 
rendered himself agreeable, and by his industiy and abilities 
useful to his roaster, appeared to him the fittest person 
for supplying the vacancy made by the death of Theobald. 
As he was well acquainted with the king's intentions 
of retrenching,^ or rather confining within the ancient 
bounds, all ecclesiastical privileges, and always showed 
a ready disposition to comply with them,^^ Henry, who 
never expected any resistance from that quarter, imme- 
diately issued orden for electing him archbishop of 
Canterbury. But this resolution, which was taken con- 
trary to the opinion of Matilda, and many of the mi- 
nistersy^ drew alter it veiy unhappy consequences ; and 
never prince of so great penetration appeared in the issue 
to have so little understood the genius and character of 
his minister. 

No sooner was Becket installed in this high digitity, 
which rendered him liar fife thta second pefson in the kin|^- 
dom, with some pretensions of aspiring to be the first, 
than be totally altered his doManor and conduct, and 
endeavoured to acquire the character of sanctity, of which 
his former busy and ostentatious course of life might, in 
the eyes of Uie peoplsa have naturally bereaved him. 
Without consulting the kinf» he immediately return^ 
into his bands the commission of chancellor $ pretendinjj^ 
that he must thenceforth detach himself from secular 
^airs» and be solely em|^ed in the exercise of hit 
spiritual function; but in reality^ that he might break off - 
all connections with Henry, and apprise him that Becket, 
as primate of England, was now become entirely a n^w 
personage. He maintained, in his retinue and attendants 
alone, his ancient pomp and lustre, which was useful to 
Itrike tl^o yulgar: in his own penon he aflBpcted t^^ 
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p^atest austerity and most rigid mortiBcation, which be 
was sensible would have an equal or a greater tendency 
to the same end. He wore sack-doth next his skin* 
which, by his aflE^ed care to conceal it, was necessarily 
the more remariced by all the worid : he changed it so 
seldom, that it was filled with dirt and vermin : hb usual 
diet was bread ; his drink water, which he even rendered 
Cuther unpalatable by the mliture of unsavoury heriM : 
he tore his back with the frequent discipline which he 
inflicted on it : he daily on his knees washed, in imitation 
of Christ, the feet of thirteen beggars, whom he after- 
wards dismissed with presents : ^ he gained the auctions 
of the monks by his frequent charities to the convents 
and hospitals: eveiy one who made profession of sanctity 
was admitted to his conversation, and returned full oif 
panegyrics on the humility, as well as on the piety and 
V mortification, of the holy primate: he seemed to be per- 
petually employed in reciting prayers and pious lectures* 
or in perusing religious discourses: his aspect wore the 
appearance of seriousness and mental recollection, and 
secret devotion: and all men of penetration plainly saw 
that he was meditating some great design, and that the 
ambition and ostentation of his character had turned 
itself towards a new and more dangerous olject. 

QUARREL BETWEEN THE KING AND BECKET. 

1163. 

Beckbt waited not till Henry should commenoe those 
'prqjectB against the ecdesiafttical power, which he. knew 
had been formed by that prince: he was himself the ag- 
gressor, and endeavoured to overawe the king by the in- 
trepidity and boldness of bis enterprises. He summoned 
the earl of Clare to surrender the baiony of Tunbridge, 
' which ever since the conquest had remuned in the familv 
of that nobleman ; but which, as it hadformeriy belonged 
to the see of Canterbury, Becket pretended his prede- 
cessors were prohibited by the canons to alienate. The 
* carl of Clare* besides the lustre which he derived from the 
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greatness of bis own birth, and the extent of bii pos- 
sessions, was allied to all the principal femilies in. the 
kingdom ; his sister, who was a celebrated beauty, had 
farther extended his credit among the nobility, and was 
even supposed to have gained the king's affections % and 
Becket could not better discover, than by attacking so 
powerful an interest, his resolution of maintaining with 
vigour the rights, real or pretended, of his see.'^ 

William de ^nsfocd, a military tenant of the crown> 
was patron of a living which belonged to a manor that he 
held of the archbishop of Canterbury: but Becket, with- 
out regard to Williain's right, presented, on a new and 
legal pretext, one Laurence to that living, who was vio- 
lently expelled by Eynsford. The primate making himselfi 
as was usual in spiritual courts, both judge and party^ 
issued in a summaiy manner the sentence of excommu- 
nication against Eynsford, who complained to the king that 
he who held in capUe of the crown should, contrary to the 
practice established by the Conqueror, and maintained 
ever since by his successors, be sulgected to that terrible 
sentence, without the previous consent of the scyvereign.^ 
Henry, who had now broken off all personal intercourse 
with Becket, sent him, by a messenger, his orders to absolve 
Eynsford; but received for a^nswer, that it belonged not 
to the king to inform htm whom he should absolve and 
whom excommunicate:'^ and it was not till after many 
remonstrances and menaces, that Becket, though with the 
worst grace imaginaUe, was induced to comply with the 
royal mandate. 

Henry, though he found himself thus grievously mi». 
taken in the charaoter of the person whom he had pro- 
moted to the primacy, determined not to desist from bis 
former intention of retrenching clerical usurpations. He 
was entirely master of his extensive dominions : the pru- 
dence and vigour of his administration, attended with 
perpetual success, had raised his character above that of 
his predecessors:^* the papacy seemed to be weakened 
by a schism, which divided all Europe: and be rightly 
judged, that if the present fovourable opportunity 'veie 
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neglectedy thecroini muft, Iroiii the picvaleiit nipentitioii 
of the people^ be in deofer of fiUlinf^inlo «a entire subor* 
dination uader the mitre. 

The union of the dvil and eodesiastical power serves 
octreniely, in every civilised govemineBt» to the main- 
tnanee ef peace and older ; and pievents those mutual 
encfoaehments which, as there can be no uhimate judge 
between them, are often atten d ed with tlie most danger- 
oos eonsequencBS. Whetlier the supvone magistrate, who 
mites these poweis, neeives the qipeUation of prince or 
prelate, is not material : the superior weight which tem. 
ponl interestsoeinBionly bear in the apprehensions (rf men 
alMive spiritnal, renders the civil psfft of his character 
most prevalent; and in time prevents those gross impoib* 
tores and bigotted perseoutions, whieh in all fidse religions 
wethe chief foundatioBS of deiieai authority. But durSac 
the pi^r e ai of eodesiaetieai usurpatiensi the state, hy the 
lesistance of the eivil magistrate, is naturally thrown into 
convulsions ; and it behoves the prince, both for his own 
interest, and Jbr that of the puUie» to provide in tune su^ 
fidattt barriers against so dangerous ahd insidious a riva|. 
This precaution had hitherto been much neglected in Enf- 
land, as well as in other catholic countries; and alRurs att 
last seemed to have come to a dangerous crisis: a sovereign 
of the greatest abilities was now on the throne : a prelate 
of the most inflexible and intrepid character was possessed 
of the prinmcy: the contending powers appeared to bie 
armed with their ftiU force, and it was natoral to expect 
some extraordinary event to result from their conflict* / 

Among their other inventions to obtain money, the 
ebrgy had incttleated the necessity of penance as an atone- 
ment for sin ; and hawing again intffoduced tlM practice of 
paying them large suras as a co mmu ta t ion, or species of 
atonement for the remission of those penances, the sins of 
the people, by these means, had become a revenue to the 
priests; and the king computed, that by this invention 
alone they leiied more money i^n his sulgecu than 
flowed, 1^ all the funds and Uxes, into the royal ex- 
«rfaeqtter.^- That he might ease the people of so hea^ 
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and arbitrary an iinposition« Henry required that a civil 
officer of liis appointnient should be firetent in all eccle- 
siastical courts, and should for the Iwtuie five his consent 
to every composition wiiidi was made with sinners for their 
spiritual offences. 

The ecclesiastics in that age had renounced all irnme^ 
dJate subordins^on to the magistrate: they openly pre- 
tended to an exeroptiOB in criminal accusations from a 
trial before courts of justice ; and were gradually intro- 
ducing a like exemption in eivil causes : spiritual penalties 
alone could he inflicted on their offences : and as the clergy, 
had extremely mukiptied in England, and many of them 
.were amsequently eC very low cbaractem^ crimes of the 
-deepest dye, murders, robberies, adulteries, rapes, were 
daily committed with impunity by the ecclesiflkstics. it 
•had been found, for instance, «)n enquiry, that no less than 
a hundred muniers had, since the king*s accession, been 
perpetrated by men of that profession, wlio tiad newsr been 
called to account for these offences ;^' and holy orders 
were become a full protection for all enonnities. A clerk 
in Worcestershire, having debauched a gentleman'a 
daughter, had at this time proceeded to murder the (ather; 
and tlie general indignation against this crime moved the 
.king to attempt the remedy of an abuse which was h&^ 
•come so palpaUe, and to require that the clerk should ha 
<lelivered up, and receive condign pufttshment from the 
magistrate.'^ fiecket insisted on the privileges of tha 
church ; confined the criminal in the bishop's prison, lest 
he should be seized by the king*s officei-s ; maintained 
that no greater punishment could be inflicted on him 
than degradation: and when the king demanded, that 
Immediately after he was ^graded he ahouM be tried by 
the dvil power, the primate asiserted that it was iniquitous 
to try a man twice upon the eaae accusation, and for the 
same offence.^^ 

Heniy laying hold of so plausible a pretence, resolved 
to push the clergy with regard to all their privileges, wfaidi 
th^ had raised to an enormous h^ht, and to determiBB 
at -once those controversies wfaidi daily multiplied btimamk 
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the civil and the ecdesiastical jurisdictions. He sum- 
moned an assembly of all the prelates t>f England; and 
he put to them this concise and decisive question. Whether 
or not they were willing to submit to the ancient laws and 
customs of the kingdom ? The bishops unanimously re- 
plied, that they were willing, taving their own onier^ 
a device by which they thought to elude the present ur- 
gency of the kinif s demand, yet reserve to themselves, on 
a fiivourable opportunity, the power of resuming all their 
pretensions, llie king was sensible of the artifice, and 
was provoked to the h^est indignation. He left the as- 
•embly with visible marks of his displeasure : he required 
the primate instantly to surrender the honouis and castles 
of Eye and Berkham : the bishops were terrified, and ex- 
pected still farther eflfects of his resentment. Becket alone 
was inflexible ; and nothing but the interposition of the 
pope's legate and almoner, Philip, who dreaded a breach 
with so powerful a prince at so unseasonable a juncture, 
«ould have prevailed on him to retract the saving clause, 
and give a general and absolute promise of observing the 
ancient customs.^ 

But Heniy was not content with a declaration in these 
general terms: he resolved, ere it was too late, to define 
expressly those customs, with which he required compli- 
ance, and to put a stop to clerical usurpations before diey 
were iiilly consolidated, and could plead antiquity, as they 
already did a sacred autibority, in their favour. The claims 
of the church were open and visible. After a gradual and 
insensible progress during many centuries, the mask had 
at last been taken off, and several eedesiastical councils, 
by their canons, which were pretended to be irrevocable 
and iniaUible, had positively defined those privileges and 
ammunities, which gave such general oifSpnce, and ap- 
peared so dangerous to the civil magistrate. Henry there- 
fore deemed it necessary to define with the same precision 
the limits of the dvil power ; to oppose his legal customs 
to their divine ordinances ; to determine the exact boun- 
daries of the rival jurisdictions; and for this purpose be 
iumnumed a genend council ol the nobility and prelates 
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at Clarendon, to whom he submitted this g^at and im- 
portant question. 

CONSTITUTIONS OF CLARENDON. Jan, 25, IIW. 

: The barons were all gained to the king's party, cither 
by the reasons which he urged, or by his superior autho- 
rity: the bishops were overawed by the general combina- 
tion against them: and the following laws, commonly 
called the OmstUu^xms of Clarendon, were voted with- 
out opposition by this assembly.'^ It was enacted, that 
nil suits concerning the advowson and presentation of 
churches should be determined in the civil courts: that 
the churches belonging to the king's see should not be 
granted in perpetuity without his consent : that clerks ac<* 
cused of any crime should be tried in the civil courts : 
thcit no person, particularly no clergyman of any rank» 
should, depart the kingdom without the king^s licence : 
that excommunicated persons should not be bound to give 
security for continuing in their present place of abode: 
that laics should not be accused in spiritual courts, except 
by legal and reputaUe promoters and witnesses : that no 
chief tenant of the crown should be excommunicated, nor 
his lands be put under an interdict, exdept with the king's 
consent: that all appeals in spiritual causes should be 
carried from the archdeacon to the bishop, firom the bishop 
to the .primate, from him to the king; and should be 
carried no fiurther without the king^s consent: That if any 
law-suit arose between a lajrman and a clergyman con- 
oeming a tenant, and it be disputed whether ibe land be 
a lay or an ecclesiastical fee, it should first be determined 
by the verdict of twelve lawful men to what class it be- 
longed ; and if it be found to be a lay fee, the cause 
should finally be determined in the civil courts: That no 
inhabitant in demesne should be excommunicated for non-' 
appearance in a spiritual court, till the chief officer of the 
place where he resides be consulted, that he may compel 
him by the civil authority to give satisfaction to the church: 
That the arehbishops, bishops, and other spiritiul digni* 
Vol. I. H ii 
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tariet, thoald be wgafde d •• bavont'of the Tcalm ; alioald 
possess the privileges and be sul^ected to the btnrdieiis b»> 
longing to that rank ; and should be boand to attend the 
king in his great eouncils, and assist at all trials, till the 
sentence, either of death or loss of members^ be given 
against the criminal: That the revenue of vacant sees 
should belong to the king; the chapter or sneh of theaa sis 
he pleases to smnuMn, should sit in the king'^s chapel tiH 
they made the new election with his consenty and that the 
bishop-dect should do homage to the crown : That if any 
baron or tenant tn et^e should refuse to sulMnit to the 
spiritual courts, the king should employ his authority In 
(rt>liging him to make such sufamiSBions; if any of* them 
throw off his allegianoe to the king, the prelates should 
Msist the king with their censures in reducing him : That 
goods forfeited to the king should not be protected in 
churches or church-yards: That the deigy should no 
longer pretend to the right of enforcing payment of debts 
contracted by oath or promise ; but should leave tiiese law^ 
suits, equaHy with others, to the determination of die civil 
courts : And that the sons of villains should not be ordained 
clerks, without the consent of thor lord.'* 
' These articles, to the number of wlxteen, were calculated 
to prevent the chief abuses which bad prevailed in eccle* 
siastical affidrs, and to put an effectual stop to the usurp- 
ations of the church, which, gradually stealing on, had 
threatened the total destruction of^the civil power. Henry, 
therefore, by reducing those ancient customs of the realm 
to writing, and by coUecting them in a body, endeavoured 
to prevent all future dispute with regard to them ; and by 
passing so many ecclesiastical ordinances in a national and 
civil assembly, he fully established the superiority of the 
legislature above all papal decrees or spiritual canons, and 
gained a signal victory over the ecclesiastics. But as he 
knew, that the bishops, though overawed by the present 
combination of the crown and the barons, would take the 
first favourable opportunity of denying the authority which 
had enacted these constitutions, he resolved that they 
tbocdd all set their seal^ them, and giva a promise to 
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obterve them. None of the prelatet dared to oppose his 
will; esoepi Becket, who, though urged by the earls of 
Cornwal and Leicester, the barons of principal authority 
in the kingdom, obstinately withheld his assent. At last* 
Richard de Hastings, grand prior of the templars in Eng- 
land, threw himself on his knees before him; and with 
many tears entreated him, if be paid any regard either to 
bis own safety or that of the ehurch, not to provoke, by 
a fruitless opposition, the indignation of a great monarch* 
who was resolutely bent<m his purpose, and who was de- 
termined to take full revenge, on every one that should 
dare to oppose him.^ Becket, finding himself deserted by 
all the world, even by hu own brethren, was at last obliged 
to comply ; and he promised, legalfy, wiih good faith, and 
viikeut Jraud or rttervOf** to observe the constitutions!. 
and be took an oath to that purpose. The king, thinking 
that he had now finally prevailed in this great enterprise, 
sent the constitutions to pope Alexander, who then resided 
in France; and he required that pontiff's ratification of 
them : but Aleiaader, who, though he bad owed the most 
important obligatu>ns to the king, plainly saw that these 
laws were calculated to establish the independency of Eng-^ 
land on the papacy, and of the royal power on the clergy* 
eondemned them in the strongest terms ; abrogated, an-* 
nulled, and rejected them. ' lliere were only six articles^ 
the least important, which, for the sake of peace, he waa 
willing to ratify. 

Becket, when he observed that he might hope for sup- 
port in an opposition, expressed the dee|W8t sorrow for bit 
eomplianee; and endeavoured to engage all the other 
bishops in a oonlederaey to adhere to their common rights, 
and to tbeeoclesiastieal privileges, in which he represented 
the interest and honour of God to be so deeply concerned. 
He redoubled his austerities, in order to punish himself for 
Ins criminal consent to the constitutions of Clarendon : he 
proportioned bis discipline to the enormity of his supposed 
offence: and he refused to exercise any part of his arehi- 
episcopal fiinction, till he shoidd receive absolution from 
the. pope ; which was readily granted him. Henry* in* 
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formed of hit present <fispcMitions, rewlved to take i 
geance for this refractory behaviour, and he atteiB|>ted to 
crush him, by means of that very power which Becket mad* 
such merit in supporting. He api^ed to the pope, that ho 
should fprant the commission of legato in his dominions to 
the archbishop of York; but Alexander, as polttic as he, 
though he granted the commission, ann^wda clause, that 
it should not impower the legate- to exeeate any act in 
prej udice of the archbishop of Canterbury :^ and the king, 
finding how fruitless such an authority would prove, sent 
back the commission by the same messenger that brought 
it.*» 

The primate, however, who found himself still exposed 
to the king's indignation, endeavoured twice to escape 
secretly from the kingdom'; but was as often detained h/f^ 
contrary winds : and Henry hastened to make him feel the ^ 
eJSfects of an obstinacy which he deemed so criminal. He 
instigated John, mareschal of the exchequer, tosue Becket 
in the arcbiepiscopal court for some lands, part of the 
manor of Pageham ; and to q>peal thence to the king's 
court for justice.^ On the day appointed for trying the 
cause, the primate sent four knights to represent certain 
irregularities in John's appeal ; and at the same time to 
excuse himself, on account of sickness, for not appearing 
personally that day in the court. This slight ofience (if it 
even deserve the name) was represented as a grievous con-^ 
tempt ; the four knights were menaced, and with difficulty 
escaped being sent to prison, as offering falsehoods to the 
court ; [See note R, at the end rf thii VoL] and Henry, 
being determined to prosecute Becket to the utmost, sum- 
moned, at Northampton, a great council, which he pur- 
posed to make the instrument of his vengeance against 
the inflexible prelate. 

The king had raised Becket from a low station to the 
highest offices, had honoured him with his countenance 
and friendship, had trusted to his assistance in forwarding 
his favourite pn^ect against the clergy ; and when he found 
him become of a sudden his most rif^id opponent, while- 
every one beside complied with his. will, rage it the dis* 
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appointment, iind indication a^inst such signal inprati- 
tude, transported him heyond all bounds of moderation ; 
and there seems to have entered more of passion than of 
jastioe» or even of policy, in this violent prosecution.^^ 
The barons, notwithstanding^, in the great council, voted 
whatever sentence he was pleased to dictate to them ; and 
the bishops themselves, who undoubtedly bore a secret 
Csvour to Becket, and regarded him as the champion of 
their privileges, concurred with the rest, in the design of 
oppresnng ^eir primate. In vain did Becket urge that 
his court was proceeding with the utmost regularity and 
justice in trying the mareschal's cause ; which, however, 
he said, would appear from the sheriff's testimony to btf 
entirely unjust and iniquitous : that he himself had dis- 
covered no contemfit of the kin^s court ; but, on the con- 
trary, by sending four knights to excuse his absence, had 
virtually acknowledged its authority : that he also, in con. 
sequence of the king's summons, personal^ appeared at 
present in the great council, ready to justify his cause 
against the mareschal, and to submit his conduct jo their 
enquiry and jurisdiction : that even should it be found that 
he had been guilty 6f non-appearance, the laws had affixed 
a very slight penalty to that offence ; and that, as he war 
an inhabitant of Kent, where Lis archiepiscopal palace' 
was seated, he was by law entitled to some greater indul- 
gence than usual in the rate of his fine.^ Notwithstanding" 
these pleas, he was condemned as guilty of a contempt of 
the king's court, and as wanting in the fealty which he 
had sworn to his sovereign; all his goods and chattels 
were confiscated ;^7 and that this triumph over the church' 
might be carried to the utmost, Henry bishop of Win* 
ehester, the prelate who had been so powerful in the for-* 
mer reign, was, in spite of his remonstrances, obliged, by- 
order of the court, to prononnee the sentence against 
him.'*^ The primate submitted to the decree ; and all the 
prelates, except FoUiot, bishop of London, who paid court 
to the king by this singularity, became sureties for him.^^; 
It is remarkable, that several Norman barons voted in this 
ootmeU} and wie may conclude, with some probability, 
Hh3 
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that a like practice had prevailed in many of the gieat eottB- 
cils summoned since the conquest. For theconteraporaiy 
historian, who has given U8 a full aooount of these tnuwr 
actions, does not mention this eifeumstanoe as anywise 
singular;^ and Becket, in all his subsequent reraon- 
fttrances, with regard to the severe treatment which he 
had. met with, never founds any ol;|eetion on an irregu* 
larity, which to us appears very palpable and flagrant. . So 
little precision was there at thaiT time in the go ve r n m en t 
and constitution ! 

The king was not content with thie sentence, hawmvtt 
violent and oppressive. Next day, he demanded of Beeket 
the mm of three hundred pounds, which the primate had 
levied upon the honours of Eye aod Berkham» while in hia 
possessk>Q. Beeket, after premising that he was noMiWgc^ 
to answer to tikis suit, because it waa not contained in Im 
summons; after remarking that he had expended moiw 
than that sum in the repairs of those castles, and of tlM 
voyal palace at London; expressed however km vesoliition; 
that money should not be any ground of quarrel between 
him and his sovereign: he agreed to pay the sum ; and* 
immediately gave sureties forit.^^ In the sobsequent 
fleeting, the king demanded five hundred marks, wbkdi» 
he affirmed, he had lent Backet during the war at Ton- 
louse;^* and another sum to the same amount, for whidi 
tjbat prince had been surety for hhn to a Jew. Irnme* 
diately alter these two claims, he preferred a third of atiH 
greater importance: he required him to give in the ais 
counts of his administration while chancelior^ and to p^ 
the balance due from the revenues of all the prelades, 
abbies, and baronies, which had, during that time, been 
subjected to his management.^ Beeket observed, that» aa 
this demand waa totally unexpected, he had not eome pre- 
pared to answer it ; but he required a delays and promised 
in that case to give satisfoctkm. The king insisted upon- 
sureties ; and Beeket desired leave to consult his tuffra^rat 
in a case of snob importance.^ 

It is apparent, from the known character of Henry, and 
Crora the usual vigilance of his govemmenti tiwky when he^ 
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piMBoted Bedcet to the see ef C«nterbary» he was» on 
good fffoonds, well pleased with his administration in the 
. tonmsr high office with which h^ had entrusted him ; and 
' tlMt» even if that prelate had tUasipated money beyond the 
income of his place, the king was satisfied that his ex« 
penoes were not blameabfey and bad in the main been 
caknlafted for his service.^^ Two years had since elapsed; 
no demand had, during ihat time, been made upon him$ 
it was not till the quarrel arose concerning eodesiastioal 
privileges, that the daim was started, and the primate was^ 
of a sudden, required to produce aceounts of such intricacy 
and extent before a tribunal whieh> had shown a deter- 
mined resolution to ruin and oppress him. To find suran 
ties, that he should answer so boundless and uncertain 
a elaim, which in the lung's estimation amounted to 
44,000 marks,^ was impra^icable ; and Beeket's sufErau 
fans were extremely at a loss what counsel to f^ve him 
in^eueh a critical emergency. By the advice of the bishop 
of Winchester he ofiered two thousand marks as a genenil 
satisfaction for aU demands: hut this 4>flfer was rejected by 
the king.^7 Some prelates exhorted him to resign his see,, 
on oondition of receiving an acquittal: others were of opi« 
nion, that he ought to submit himself entirely to the kincfa 
mercy :^ but this primate, thus pushed to the utmost, had 
too much courage to sink under oppression: he deter* 
mined to brave all his enemies, to trust totbesaeradncssof 
bis character for pnytection, to involve his cause with that 
of God and rriigion, and to stand the utmost efforts o£ 
loyal indignation. 

After a few days spent in deliberation, Beeket went to 
dmrch, and said mass, where he had previously ordered^- 
that the introH to the oommankm service should begin' 
with these words, jPrtMcesr Mi amd tpak* ugmuui me; the 
passage appointed for the martyrdom of St. Stephen, 
whom the primate thereby tacitly pretended to resemUr 
in his snfieringa for the sake of righteousness. He went' 
thence to court, arrayed in his saered vestments: as soon- 
as be arrived within the palaee-gate, he took the cross into 
hif <ywtt haads> bore it ablt as Ids protection, and marched* 
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in thiit poitare into the royal apartments.^ The kifig^y 
who was in an inner room, was astonished at this fMrade, 
by which the primate seemed to menace him and hSa court- 
with the sentence of excommunication ; and lie sent for 
some of the prelates to remonstrate with him on aooount- 
#f such audadotts behaviour. These prelates complained 
to Becket, that, by subscribing himself to the constitutions 
•f Clarendon, be had seduced them to imitate his example; 
and that now, when it was too late, be pretended to shake 
off all subordination to the civil power, and appeared de- 
sirous of invoWing them in the guilt which must attend* 
any violation of those laws, established by their consent,- 
mad ratified by their subscriptwns.^ Becket replied, that 
he had indeed subsoribed to the constitutions of Oarendon,- 
isgaily, with gttodfeathy and witkmtt firaud 4fr reaerves 
mat in these words was virtually implied a salvo for the 
righu of their order, which, being connected with the 
eause of God and his church, could never be relinquislMd 
fay their oaths and engagements : that if he and they bad* 
erred in resigning the ecclesiastical privileges, the best- 
atonement they could now make was to retract their ooo- • 
sent, which, in such a case, could never be obligatoiy* 
and to follow the pope's authority, who had solemnly an- ' 
nulled the constitutions of danaidon, and bad absolved 
them from all oaths which they had taken to observe' 
them; that a determined resolution was evidently em- 
braced to oppress the church ; the storm had first broken 
upon him ; for a sl^^ht offence, and which too was falsely 
imputed to him, he had been tyrannically condemned tar 
a grievous penalty ; a new and unheard-of claim was since 
'Started, in which he could expect no justice; and he 
plainly saw, that he was the destined victim, who, by hla 
rain, must prepare the way for the ainrogation of all spi- 
ritual immunities: that he strictly inhibited them whn 
were hm suffragans from assisting at ai^ snch trial, or 
giving their sanction to any sentence against him; he put 
himself and bis see under the protection of the supreme * 
pontiff; and appealed to him against any penalty which • 
his iniquitous judges might think proper to infllet upon> 
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him: and that however terrible the indication of iso g^ab 
a monarch as Henry, his sword could only Icill tbe body;' 
while that of the church, entrusted into the bands of the' 
primate, could Icill the soul, and throw the disobedient 
into infinite and eternal perdition.^^ t 

Appeals to tbe pope, even in ecclesiastical causes, bad 
been abolished by the constitotions of Clarendon, and 
were become criminail by law ; but an appeal in a civil 
eaiise, such as the king^s demand upon .Becket, was a 
practice altogether new and unprecedented ; it tended 
directly to the subversion of the government, and could 
receive no colour of excuse, eKcept from the determined 
TCSolution, which was but too apparent in Henry and th» 
great council, to eflfectoate,' without justice, but under 
colour of law» the total ruin of the in0euble primate. 
The king, having now obtained a pretext so much mora 
plausible for bis violence, would probably have pushed 
the aflair to the utmost extremity against him ; but Becket 
gave him no leisure to conduct the prosecution. He re» 
ftjsedxso much as to hear the sentence, which the barons, 
letting apart from the bishops, and joined to some sherifis 
and barons of the second rank,''^ had given upon tb« 
king*s claim: he departed firom the palace; asked 
Heniy's immediate permission to leave Northampton; 
and upon meeting with a refusal, he withdrew secretly | 
wandeired about in disguise for some time; and at last 
took ahipping, and arrived safely at Gravellnes. 

The violent and uiyust prosecotwn of Becket had a 
natnnd tendency to turn- tbe public favour on bis side^ 
and to make men overlook his former ingratitude towards 
the king, and his departure from all oaths and engage* 
ments, as well as the enormity of thoae ecdesiasticail pri* 
vileges, of which he affected to be tbe champion. There 
were many other reasons which procured bim countenanoa 
anid protectionin foreign countries. Philip earl of Flaiw 
ders,^' and Lewis king of France,^ jealous of the rising 
greatness of Henry, were well pleased to. give him dis- 
turbance in his government ; and forgetting that this 
was the common cause of princes, they aflfeoted to pity 
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extremely the condition of the exiled primate; and the 
latter even honoured him with avitit at Soissons, in wfaieh. 
dty he had invited him to fix his residence.^^ The pope, 
whose interests were more immediately eonoenied in 
supporting him, gave a cold reception to a magnifioent 
embassy which Henry sent to accuse him ; while Becket 
himself, who had come to Sens in order to justify his < 
cause before the sovereign pontiiT, was received with the 
greatest marks of distinction. The king, in revenge, se«» 
qnestered the revenues of Canterbury ; and by a eondnct 
which might be esteemed arintrary, had there been at 
|hat time any regular check on ro3ral authority, he ba- 
nished all the primate's relations and domestics, to the . 
number of four hundred, whom he obliged to swear^ 
before their departure, that they would instantly join' 
their patron. But this policy, by which Heniy endea-( 
▼oured to reduce Becket sooner to necessity, lost its 
effect : the pope, when they arrived beyond sea, ab- 
solved them from their oath, and distributed them amon^ 
the convents in France and Flanders: a residence war 
assigned to Becket himself in the conrent of Ponttgny, 
where he lived for some years in great magnificence, partly 
from a pension grant^ him on the revenues of that 
abbey, partly from remittances made him by the French 
monarch. • •.. % 

1165. The more to ingratiate himself with Die pope; 
Becket resigned into his hands the see of Canterbuiy^tor 
which, he affirmed, he had been uncanonicaHy elected by 
the authority of the royal mandate ; and* Alexander^ in 
his turn, besides investing him anew with that dignity, 
pretended to abrogate, by a bull, the sentence which the 
great council of England had passed against him. Henrys 
after attempting in vain to procure a confisrence with the 
pope, who departedsoon after for Rome, whither the pros* 
perous state of his aflain now invited him, made provi- 
sions against the conequences of that breach which im-* 
pended between his kingdom and the apostolic see. He 
issued orders to his justiciaries, inhiinting, under severe 
penalties, all appeals to the pope or archbishops lortokl» 
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ding any one to receive any mandates from tbem» or apply 
in any case to their authority ; declaring it treasonable to 
, bring from either of them an interdict upon the kingdom^ 
and punishable in secular clergymen by the loss of their 
eyes and by castration, in regulars by amputation of 
their feet« a«d in laics with death ; and menacing with 
sequestiiation and banishment the persons themselves, 
BB well as their kindred, who should pay obedience to 
any sudi interdict : and he farther obliged all his subjects 
to swear to the observance of those orders.^ Tliese 
were edicts of the utmost importance, affected the lives 
and properties of all the subjects, and even changed, for 
the time, the national religion, by breaking off all com- 
munication with Rome: yet were they enacted by the 
sole authority of the king» and were derived entirely from 
bis will and pleasure. 

The spiritual powers, which, in the primitive church, 
were, in a 'great measure, dependent on the civil, had 
by a gradud progress reached an equality and ind^pen* 
dence ; and though the limits of the two jurisdictiont 
were difficult to ascertain or define, it was not impos- 
sible, but by moderation on both sides, government might 
still have been conducted in that imperfect and irregular 
manner which attends all human institutions. But as 
the ignorance of the age encouraged the ecclesiastics 
daily to extend their privileges, and even to advance 
maxims totally incompatible with civil government ,^ 
Henry had thought it high time to put an end to their 
pretenaons, and formally, in a public council, to 'fix 
those powers which belonged to the magistrate, and whidi 
he was for the future determined to maintain. In thii 
attempt he was led to re-establiph customs, which, though 
ancient, were beginning to be abolished by a contrary 
practice, and which were still |Bore strongly opposed by 
the prevuling opinions and sentiments of the age. Prin- 
ciple, therefore, stood on the one side, power on the other ; 
and if the English had been actuated by conscience 
more than by present interest, the controversy must soon, 
by^tfae general dcfectkm of Heniy's subjects, have been 
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decided against bim. Becket, in order to forward Hbm 
event, filled all plaoes with exclamations against the vio- 
lence which he had suffered. He compared himself to 
Christ, who had been condemned by a lay tribunal,^ and 
was crucified anew in the present oppressions under which 
his church laboured: he took it for granted, as a point 
incontestable, that his cause was the cause of God :^ he 
assumed the character of champion for the patrimony of 
the Divinity: he pretended to be the spiritual father of 
the king and all the people of £ngtand:^® he even told 
Heniy, that kings reign solely by the authority of tb« 
church : 7' and though he had thus torn off the veil more 
openly on the one side, tlian that prince had on the other, 
he seemed still, from the general favour borne him faj 
the ecclesiastics, to have all the advantage in the aigu- 
Bent The king, that he might employ the weapons of 
temporal power remaining in his hands, suspended Hbm 
payment of PeterVpence ; he made advances towards 
an alliance with the emperor, Frederic Barbarossa, who 
was at that time engaged in violent wars with pope Alex- 
ander ; he discovered some intentions of acknowledging 
Pascal III. the present anti-pope, who was protected by 
that emperor; and by these expedients he endeavoured 
to terrify the enterprising though prudent pontiff from 
proceeding to extremities against him. 

1 166. But the violence of Becket, still more than tht 
nature of the controversy , kept affairs from remaining long 
in suspence between the two parties. That prelate, in- 
stigated by revenge, and animated . by the present glory 
attending his situation, pushed matters to a decision, and 
issued a censure, excommunicating the king's chief minis- 
ters by name, and comprehending in general all those 
who favoured or obeyed the constitutions of Clarendon : 
these constitutions he abrogated and annulled ; he ab- 
solved all men from the oaths which they had taken to 
observe them ; and he suspended the spiritual thunder 
over Henry himself, only that the prince might avoid th* 
blow by a timely repentance.'* 

The situatiun of Heniy wSis so unhappy, that ht couM 
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employ no expedient for saving his ministers from this 
terrible censure, but by appealing to the pope himself, 
and having recourse to a tribunal whose authority he had 
himself attempted to abridge in this very article of ap- 
peals, and which, he knew, was so deeply engaged on the 
side of his adversary. But even this expedient was not 
likely to be long effectual. Becket had obtained from 'the 
pope alegantine commission over England ; and in virtue 
of that authority, which admitted of no appeal, he sum- 
moned the bishops of London, Salisbuiy, and others, to 
attend him, and ordered, under pain of excommunication, 
the ecclesiastics, sequestered on his account, to be restored 
in two months to all their benefices. But John of Oxford, 
the king's agent with the pope, had the address to pro- 
cure orders for suspending this sentence ; and he gave 
the pontiff such hopes of a speedy reconcilement between 
the king and Becket, that two legates, William of Pavia 
and Otho, were sent to Normandy, where the king then 
resided, and they endeavoured to find expedients for that 
purpose. But the pretensions of the parties were, as yet, 
too opposite to admit of an accommodation : the king re- 
quired, that all the constitutions of Clarendon should be 
ratified : Becket, that, previously to any agreement, he and 
his adherents should be restored to their possessions : and 
as the legates had no power to pronounce a defi: Jtive sen- 
tence on either side, the negotiation soon after came to 
nothing. The cardinal of Pavia also, beiug much attached 
to Henry, took care to protract the negotiation ; to mi- 
tigate the pope, by the accounts which he sent of that 
prince's conduct ; and to procure him every possible in- 
dulgence from the see of Rome. About this time the king 
had also the address to obtain a dispensation for the 
marriage of his third son Geoffrey, with the heiress of 
Bptanny ; a concession which, considering Henry's de- 
merits towards the church, gave great scandal both to 
Becket, and to his zealous patron the king of France. 

] 1 67. The intricacies of the feudal law had, in that 
age, rendered the boundaries of power between the prince 
and his vassals, and between one prince and another, as 

Vol. I. 1 1 
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uncertain ai those between the cnmn and the mitre ; and 
all wars took their origin from disputes, which, had there 
been any tribunal possessed of power to enforce their de- 
crees, ought to have been decided only before a court of 
judicature. Henry, in prosecution of some controversies, 
in which he was involved with the count of Auvergne, a 
Tassal of the dutchy of Guienne, had invaded the terri- 
tories of that nobleman ; who had recourse to the king of 
France, his superior lord, for protection, and thereby 
kindled a war between the two monarchs. But this war 
was, as usual, no less feeble in its operations, than it was 
frivolous in its cause and object ; and after occasioning^ 
some mutual depredations,^^ and some insurrections among 
the barons of Poictou and Guienne, was terminated by a 
peace. The terms of this peace were rather disadvan- 
tageous to Henry, and prove that that prince had, by reason 
of *his contest with the church, lost the superiority which 
he had hitherto maintained over the crown of France : an 
additional motive to him for accommodating those dif- 
ferences. 

The pope and the king began at last to perceive, that, 
in the present situation of affairs, neither of them could 
expect a final and decisive victoiy over the other ; and that 
they had more to fear than to hope from the duration of 
the controversy. Though the vigour of Heniy's govern- 
ment had confirmed his authority in all his dominions, his 
throne might be shaken by a sentence of excommunication; 
and if England itself could, by its situation, be more easily 
guarded against the contagion of superstitious prejudices, 
his French provinces at least, whose communication was 
open with the neighbouring states, would be much ex- 
posed, on that account, to some great revolution or con- 
Tul8ion.7< He could not, therefore, reasonably imagine 
that the pope, while he retained such a check upon Um, 
would formally recognise the constitutions of Clarendon, 
which both put an end to papal pretensions in England, 
and would give an example to other states of exerting a like 
independency.7^ Pope Alexander, on the other hand, 
being still engaged in dangerous wars with the emperor 
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Frederie, might justly apprehend, that Henry, rather than 
relinquish claims of such importance, would join the party 
of bis euemy ; and as the trials hitherto made of the spi- 
ritual weapons by Becket had not succeeded to his expecs- 
tation, and every thing had remained quiet in all the king's 
dominions, nothing seemed impossible to the capacity and 
vigilance of so great a monarch. The disposition of minds 
on both sides, resulting from these circumstances, produced 
frequent attempts towards an accommodation ; but as both 
parties knew that the essential articles of the dispute 
could not then be terminated, they entertained a perpetual 
jealousy of each other, and were anxious not to lose the 
least advantage in the negotiation. -^ The nuncios, Gratian 
and Vivian, having received a commission to endeavour 
a reconciliation, met with the king in Normandy [1168] ; 
and after all differences seemed to be adjusted, Henry of. 
fered to sign the treaty, with a salvo to his royal dignity; 
which gave such umbrage to Becket, that the negotiation, 
in the end, became fruitless, and the excommunications 
were renewed against the kind's ministers. Another ncgo* 
tiation was conducted at Montmirail, in presence of the king 
of 'France, and the French prelates; where Becket also of- 
fered to make his submissions, with a salvo to the honour 
of God, and the liberties of the church ; which, for a like 
reason, was extremely offensive to the king, and rendered 
the treaty al>ortive. A third conference [1 169] > under the 
same mediation, was broken off", by Becket's insisting on a 
like reserve in his submissions ; and even in a fourth treaty, 
when all the terms were adjusted, and when the primat« 
expected to be introduced to the king, and to receive th« 
kin of peace, which it was usual for princes to grant in 
X those times, and which was regarded as a sure pledge of for- 
giveness, Henry lefosed him that honour ; under pretence, 
that, during his anger, he had made a rash vow to that pur- 
pose. Thb formality served, among such jealous spirits, 
to prevent the conclusion of the treaty; and though the 
difficulty was attempted to be overcome by a dispensation 
which the pope granted to Henry firom his vow^ that princ« 
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could not be prevailed on to depart from the resolation 
which he had taken. 

In one of these conferences, at which the French lang 
was present, Henry said to that monarch : " There have 
been many kings of England, some of greater, some 'of 
less authority than myself : there have also been many arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, holy and good men, and entitled to 
every kind of respect -. let Becket but act towards me with 
the same submission which the greatest of his predecessors 
have paid to the least of mine, and there shall be no con- 
troversy between us." Lewis was so struck with this state 
of the case, and with an offer which Henry made to sub- 
mit his cause to the French clergy, that he could not for- 
bear condirmning the primate, and withdrawing his fnend- 
fihip from him during some time : but the bigotry of that 
prince, and their common animosity against Henry, soon 
i^roduced a renewal of their former good correspondence. 

COMPROMISE WITH BECKET. July 32, 1170. 

All difficulties were at last adjusted between the parties ; 
and the king allowed Becket to return, on conditions 
which may be esteemed both honourable and advantageous 
to that prelate. He was not required to give up any rights 
of the church, or resign any of those pretensions which had 
been the original ground of the controversy. It was agreed 
that all these questions should be buried in oblivion ; but 
that Becket and his adherents should, without making 
further submission, be restored to all their livings ; and 
that even the possessors of such benefices as depenckd on 
the see of Canterbury, and had been filled during the pri* 
mate's absence, should be expelled, and Becket have 
liberty to supply the vacancies.^^ In return for concessions 
which entrenched so deeply on the honour and dignity •£ 
the crown, Henry reaped only the advantage of seeing his 
ministers absolved from the sentence of ezcommunicatioa 
pronounced against them, and of preventing the interdict, 
which, if these bard conditions had not been complied with. 
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was ready to be laid on all his dominions.^^ It was easy to 
see how much he dreaded that event, when a prince of 
so high a spirit could submit to terms so dishonourable in 
order to prevent it. 3o ^Lnxious was Henry to accommo- 
date all di£ferences, afid to reconcile himself fully with 
Becket, that be took the most extraordinary steps to 
flatter his vanity, and even, on one occasion, humiliated 
himself so far as to hold the stirrup of that haughty pre- 
late while he mounted.^^ 

But the king^ attained not even that temporary tran- 
quillity which he had hoped to reap from these expedients. 
During the heat of his quarrel with Becket, he was every 
day expecting an interdict to be laid on his kingdom, and 
m sentence of excommunication to be fulminated against 
his person, he had thought it prudent to have his son, 
prince Henry, associated with him in the royalty, and to 
make him be crowned king by the hands of Roger arch- 
bishop of Vork. By this precaution he both ensured the 
succession of that prince^ which, considering the many 
past irregularities in that point, could not but be esteemed 
somewhat precarious ; and he preserved at least his family 
on the throne, if the sentence of excommunication should 
have the eflfect which he dreaded, and should make his 
subjects renounce their allegiance to him. Though this 
design was conducted with expedition and secrecy, Becket, 
before it was carried into execution, had got intelligence 
of it ; and being desirous of obstructing all Henry's mea- 
sures, as well as anxious to prevent this affiront to himself, 
who pretended to the sole right, as archbishop of Can- 
terbury, to officiate in the coronation, he had inhibited all 
the prelates of England from assisting at this ceremony, 
had procured from the pope a mandate to the same pur- 
pose,7o and had incited the king of France to protest 
against the coronation of young Henry, unless the prin- 
cess, daughter of that monarch, should at the same time 
receive the royal unction. There prevailed in that age an 
opinion, which was a-kin to its other superstitions, t&t 
the royal unction was essential to the exercise of royal 
power :^ it was therefore natural both for the king of 
Ii S 
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France, careful of his daughter's establishment, and for 
Becket, jealous of his own dignity, to demand, in the 
treaty with Henry, some satisBsction in this essential 
point. Henry, after apologising to Lewis for the omis- 
sion with regard to Margaret, and excusing it on account 
of the secrecy and dispatch requisite for conducting that 
measure, promised that the ceremony should be renewed 
in the persons both of the prince and princess ; and he 
assured Becket, that besides receiving the acknowledg- 
ments of Roger and the other bishops for the seeming af- 
front put on the see of Canterbury, the primate should^ 
as a farther satisfaction, recover his rights by officiating 
in this coronation. But the violent spirit of Becket, 
elated by the power of the church, and by the victory 
which he had already obtained over his sovereign, was not 
content with this voluntary oompensation, but resolved to 
make the ii^jury, which he pretended to have suffered, a 
handle for taking revenge on all his enemies. On his 
arrival in England he met the archbuhop of York, and 
the bishops of London and Salisbuiy, who were on their 
journey to the king in Normandy: he notified to the arch- 
bishop the sentence of suspension, and to the two bishopa 
that of excommunication, which at his solicitation the 
pope had pronounced against them. Reginald de Warenne, 
and Gervase de Comhill, two of the king's ministers who 
were employed on their duty in Kent, asked him, on 
hearing of this bold attempt, whether he meant to bring 
fire and sword into the kingdom? But the primate, 
heedless of the reproof, proceeded, in the most osten- 
tatious manner, to take possession of his diocese. In 
Rochester, and all the towns through which he passed, he 
was received with the shouts and acclamations of the 
populace. As he approached Southwark, the clergy, the 
laity, men of all ranks and ages, came forth to meet him, 
and celebrated with hymns of joy his triumphant en- 
trance. And though he was obliged, by order of the young 
prince, who resided at Woodstoke, to return to his diocese, 
he found, that he was not mistaken when he reckoned 
upon the highest veneration of the public towards his 
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person and his dignity. He proceeded, therefore, with 
the more courage, to dart his spiritaal thunders : he 
issued the sentence of excommunication against Robert 
de Broc and Nigel de Sackville, with many others, who 
either had assisted at the coronation of the prince, or been 
active in the late persecution of the exiled clergy. This 
violent measure, by which he in eflfect denounced war 
against the king himself, is commonly ascribed to the 
vindictive disposition and imperious character of Becket; 
hut as this prelate was also a man of acknowledged abi- 
lities, we are not, in his passions alone, to look for the 
cause of his conduct, when he proceeded to these ex- 
tremities against his enemies. His sagacity had led him 
to discover all Henry's intentions ; and he proposed, by 
this bold and unexpected assault, to prevent the execution 
of them. 

The king, from his experience of the dispositions of 
his people, was become sensible that his enterprise had 
been too bold in establishing the constitutions of Cla< 
rendon, in defining all the branches of royal power, and 
in endeavouring to extort from the church of England, as 
well as from the pope, an express avowal of these disputed 
prerogatives. Conscious also of his own violence in at- 
tempting to break or subdue the inflexible primate, he 
was not displeased to undo that measure which had given 
his enemies such advantage against him ; and he was con- 
tented that the controversy should terminate in that am- 
biguous manner, which was the utmost that princes in 
those ages could hope to attain in their disputes with the 
see of Rome. Though he dropped, for the present, th« 
prosecution of Becket, he still reserved to himself th« 
right of msdntaining, that the constitutions of Clarendon 
the original ground of the quarrel, were both the ancient 
customs and the present law of the realm : and though he 
knew that the papal clergy asserted them to be impious 
in themselves, as ^ell as abrogated by the sentence of the 
sovereign pontiff, he intended, in spite of their clamours, 
steadily to put those laws in execution,^^ and to trust to 
his own abilities^ and to the coone of events^ for success 
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in that perilous enterprise. He hoped that Becket's ex- 
perience of a six year's exile would, after his pride was 
fully g^ratiGed by his restoration, be sufficient to teach 
him more reserve in his opposition ; or if any controversy 
arose, he expected thenceforth to engage in a more favour- 
able cause, and to maintain with advantage, while the 
primate was now in his power,'* the ancient and un- 
doubted customs of the kingdom against the usurpations 
of the clergy. But Becket determined not to betray the 
ecclesiastical privileges by his connivance,^ and appre- 
hensive lest a prince of such profound policy, if allowed to 
proceed in his own way, might probably in the end pre- 
vail, resolved to take all the advantage which his present 
victory gave him, and to disconcert the cautious measures 
of the king, by the vehemence and rigour of his own con- 
duct.^ Assured of support from Rome, he was httle in- 
timidated by dangers, which his courage taught him to 
despise, and which, even if attended with the most fatal 
consequences, would serve only to gratify his ambition 
and thirst of glory.®* 

MURDER OF THOMAS A BECKET. December 99. 

When the suspended and excommunicated prelates 
arrived at Baieux, where the king then resided, and com- 
plained to him of the violent proceedings of Beckett he 
instantly perceived the consequences ; was sensible that 
his whole plan of operations was overthrown ; foresaw that 
the dangerous contest between the civil and spiritual 
powers, a contest which he himself had first roused, but 
which he had endeavoured, by all his late negotiations 
and concessions, to appease, must come to an immediate 
and decisive issue ; and he was thence thrown into the 
most violent commotion. The archbishop of York re- 
marked to him, that so long as Becket lived, he could 
never expect to e]:\ioy peace or tranquillity: the king 
himself, being vehemently agitated, burst forth into an 
exclamation against his servants, whose want of zeal, 
he said, had so long left him exposed to enterprises of 
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that ungrateful and imperious prelate.*'^ Four gentle- 
men of his household, Reginald Fitz-Urse, William de 
Traci, Hugh de Moreville, and Richard Brito, taking 
these passionate expressions te he a hint for Becket's 
death, immediately communicated their thoughts to each 
other; and swearing to avenge their prince's quarrel, 
secretly withdrew from court.^^ Some menacing expres- 
sions which they had dropped, gave a suspicicm of their 
design ; and the king dispatched a messenger after them» 
charging them to attempt nothing against the person of 
the primate :^ but these orders arrived too late to pre- 
vent their fatal purpose. The four assassins, though they 
took different roads to England, arrived nearly about the 
same time at Saltwoode near Canterbury; and being there 
joined by some assistants, they proceeded in great haste 
to the archiepiscopal palace. They found the primate, 
who trusted entirely to the sacredness of his character, 
very slenderly attended ; and though they threw out manj 
menaces and reproaches against him, he was so incapable 
of fear, that, without using any precautions against their 
violence, he immediately went to St. Benedict's church to 
hear vespers. They followed him thither, attacked him 
before the altar, and having cloven his head with manj 
blows, retired without meeting any opposition. This was 
the tragical end of Thomas a Becket, a prelate of the 
most lofty, intrepid, and inflexible spirit, who was able to 
cover to tiie world, and probably to* himself, the enter- 
prises of pride and ambition, under the disguise of sanc- 
tity, and of zeal for the interests of religion: an extra- 
ordinary personage, surely, had he been allowed to remain 
in bis first station, and had directed the vehemence of hit 
character to the support of law and justice ; instead of 
being engaged, by the prejudices of the times, to sacri- 
fice all private duties and public connexions to ties which 
he imagined or represented as superior to every civil and 
political consideration. But no man who enters into the 
genius of that age can reasonably doubt of this prelate's 
sincerity. The spirit of superstition was so prevalent, 
that it iofallibly caught every careless reasoner, much 
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mooe ever^ one whose interest, and honour, and amhition, 
were engaged to support it. All the wretched literature 
of the times was inlisted on that side : some £unt glim- 
merings of common sense might sometimes pierce through 
th^ thick cloud of ignorance, or, what was worse, the 
illusions of perverted science, which had hIott^d out the 
«un, and enveloped the face of nature : hut those who 
preserved themselves untainted by the general contagion, 
proceeded on no principles which they could pretend to 
justify : they were more indebted to their totEd want of 
. instruction, than to their knowledge, if they till retained 
•ome share of understanding : folly was possessed of aU the 
schools as well as all the churches ; and her votaries as- 
■sumed the garb of philosophers, together with the ensigns 
■ of spiritual dignities. Throughout that large collection 
of letters which bears the name of St. Thomas, we find, 
in all the retainers of that aspiring prelate, no less than 
in himself, a most entire and absolute convicUon of the 
reason and piety of their own party, and a disdain of 
their antagonists : nor is there less cant and grimace in 
their style, when they address each other, than when 
they compose manifestos for the perusal of the public. 
The spirit of revenge, violence, and ambition, which 
accompanied their conduct, instead of forming a pre- 
sumption of hypocrisy, are the surest pledges of their 
sincere attachment to a canse^ which so much flattered 
these domineering passions. 

Henry, on the first reportofBecket's violent measures, 
had purposed to have him arrested, and had already taken 
some steps towards the execution of that design: but the 
intelligence of his murder threw the prince into great con- 
■temation ; and he was immediately sensible of the dan- 
gerous consequences which he had reason to apprehend 
from so unexpected an event. An archbishop of reputed 
sanctity assassinated before the altar, in the exercise 
of his functions, and on account of his seal in maintain- 
iag ecclesiastical privileges, must attain the highest 
honours of matyrdom; while his murderer would be 
ranked among the most bloody tyrants that ever were es- 
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posed to the hatred and detestation of mankind. Inter- 
dicts and excommunications, weapons in themselves so 
terrible, would, he foresaw, be armed with double force, 
when employed in a cause so much calculated to work 
on the human passions, and so peculiarly adapted to the 
eloquence of popular preachers and declaimers. In vain 
would he {4ead his own innocence, and even his total ig^ 
norance of the fact: he was sufficiently guilty, if the 
church thought proper to esteem him such : and his con- 
currence in Beckers martyrdom, becoming a religious 
opinion, would be received with all the Implicit credit 
which belonged to the most established articles of faith. 
These considerations gave the king the most unaffected 
concern ; and as it was extremely his interest to clear 
himself from all suspicion, he took no care to conceal 
the depth of his affliction.^ He shut himself up from the 
light of day, and from all commerce with his servants : 
he even refused, during three days, all food and suste- 
nance:^ the courtiers, ^prehending dangerous effects 
from his despair, were at last obliged to break in upon 
his solitude ; and they employed every topic of consola^ 
tion, induced him to accept of nourishment, and occupied 
his leisure in taking precautions against the consequences 
which he so justly apprehended from the murder of th» 
primate. 

SUBMISSION OP THE KING. 1]71. 

The point of chief importance to Henry was to con- 
vince the pope of his innocence; or rather, to persuade 
him that he would reap greater advantages from the 
submissions of England, than frqm proceeding to extre- 
mities against that kingdom. The archbishop of Rouen, 
the bishops of Worcester and Eyreux, with five persons 
of inferior quality, were immediately dispatched to. 
Rome,^* and orders were given them to perform their 
journey with the utmost expedition. Though the name 
and authority of the court of Rome were so terrible in 
the remote countries of Europe which were sunk in pro-. 
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found ignorance, and were entirely unacquainted with its 
character and conduct ; the pope was so little revered 
at home, that his inveterate enemies surrounded the 
gates of Rome itself, and even controlled his government 
in that city ; and the ambassadors who, from a distant 
extremity of Europe, carried to him the humble or rather 
abject submissions of the greatest potentate of the age, 
found the utmost difficulty to make their way to him, and 
to throw themselves at his feet. It was at length agreed 
that Richard Barre, one of their number, should leave the 
rest behind, and run all the hazards of the passage,^ in 
order to prevent the fatal consequences which might ensue 
from any delay in giving satisfaction to his holiness. He 
found, on his arrival, that Alexander was already wrought 
up to the greatest rage against the king ; that Becket's 
partisans were daily stimulating him to revenge]; that 
ihe king of France had exhorted him to fulminate the 
most dreadful sentence against England, and that the 
^ry mention of Henry's name before the sacred college 
was received with every expression of horror and execra- 
tion. The Thursday before Easter was now approaching, 
when it is customary for the pope to denounce annual 
curses against all his enemies ; and it was expected that 
Henry should, with all the preparations peculiar to the 
discharge of that sacred artillery, be Solemnly compre- 
hended in the number. But Barre found means to ap- 
peace the pontiff, and to deter him from a measure which, 
if it failed of 'success, could not afterwards be easily re* 
called: the anathemas were only levelled in general 
against all the actors, accomplices, and abettors of 
Becket's murder. The abbot of Valasse, and the arch- 
deacons of Salisbury and Lisieux, with others of Heniy't 
ministers, who soon after arrived, besides asserting their 
prince's innocence, made oath before the whole consistory, 
that he would stand to the pope's judgment in the aiEur, 
and make every submission that should be required of 
him. The terrible blow was thus artfully eluded; the 
cardinals Albert and Theodin were appointed legates to 
examine the cause, and were ordered fjn proceed to 
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Normandy for that purpose ; and though Henrfa foreign 
dominions were already laid under an interdict by the 
archbishop of Sens, fiecket's great partisan, and th6 
pope's legate in France, the general expectation, that 
the monarch would easily exculpate himself from any 
concurrence in the guilt, kept every one in suspense, 
and prevented all the bad consequences which might be 
dreaded from that sentence. 

The clergy, meanwhile, though their rage was happily 
diverted from foiling on the king, were not idle in mag- 
nifying the sanctity of Beckct ; in extolling the merits 
of his martyrdom ; and in exalting him above all that 
devoted tribe who in several ages had, by their blood, ce- 
mented the fobric of the temple. Other saints had only 
borne testimony by their sufferings to the general doc* 
trines of Christianity; but Becket had sacrificed his 
life to the power and privileges of the clergy ; and this* 
peculiar merit challenged, and not in vain, a suitable 
acknowledp;ement to his memory. Endless were the 
panegyrics on his virtues ; and the miracles wrought by 
bis reliques were more numerous, more nonsensical, and 
more impudently attested, than those which ever filled 
the legend of any confessor or martyr. Two years after 
his death he was canonized by pope Alexander ; a solemn 
jubilee was established for celebrating his merits ; his 
body was removed to a magnificent shrine, enriched with 
presents from all parts of Christendom ; pilgrimages were 
performed to obtain his intercession with heaven ; and 
it was computed, that in one year above a hundred 
tho u sa n d pilgrims arrived in Canterbury, and paid their 
devotions at his tomb. It is indeed a mortifying reflec- 
tion to those who are actuated by the love of fame, so 
justly denominated the last infirmity of noble minds, that 
the wisest legislator, and most exalted genius that ever 
reformed or enlightened the world, can never expect such 
tributes of praise as are lavished on the memory of pre- 
tended saints, whose whole conduct was probably to the 
last degree odious or contemptible, and whose industry 
was entirely directed to the pursuit of objects pernicious 
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to mankind. It is only a conqueror, a personage no less 
entitled to our hatred, who can pretend to the attain- 
ment of equal renown and glory. 

It may not be amiss to remark, before we conclude 
the subject of Thomas a Becket, that the king, during his 
controversy with that prelate, was on every occasion more 
anxious than usual to express his zeal for religion, and to. 
avoid all appearance of a profane negligence on that head. 
He gave his consent to the imposing of a tax on all his 
dominions for the delivery of the Holy Land, now threat- 
ened by the famous Saladin : this tax amounted to two- 
pence a pound for one year, and a penny a pound for the 
four subsequent.^ Almost all the princes of Europe laid 
a like imposition on their subjects, which received the 
name of Saladin's tax. During this period, there came 
over from Germany about thirty heretics of both sexes, 
under the direction of one Gerard ; simple ignorant people, 
who could givte no account of their faith, but declared 
themselves ready to suffer for the tenets of their master. 
They made only one convert in England, a woman as ig- 
norant as themselves ; yet they gave such umbrage to 
the clergy, that they were delivered over to the secular 
arm, and were punished by being burned on the fore- 
head, and then whipped through the streets. Thej 
seemed to exult in their sufferings, and as they went along» 
sung the beatitude. Blessed are pe, when men haie yem 
and persecute you,^ After they were whipped, they were 
thrust out almost naked in the midst of winter, and pe- 
rished through cold and hunger ; no one daring or being 
willing to give them the least relief. We are ignorant 
of the particular tenets of these people : for it would be 
imprudent to rely on the representations left of them 
by the clergy, who affirm that they denied the efficacy 
of the sacraments, and the unity of the church. It is 
probable that their departure from the standard of ortho- 
doxy was still more subtle and minute. They seem to 
have been the first that ever suflfered for heresy hi 
England. 

As soon as Heniy found that he was in no immfdiate 
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danger from the thunders of the Vatican, he undertook 
an expedition against Ireland ; a design which he had 
long projected, and by which he hoped to recover his 
credit, somewhat impaired by his late transactions with 
the hierarchy. 
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NOTES 

TO 

THE FIKST VOLUME. 

Note A, p. 10. 

ri^HIS question has been disputed with as great zeal 
JL and even acrimony, between the Scotch and Irish 
antiquaries, as if the honour of their respective countries 
were the most deeply concerned in the decision. We 
fehall not enter into any detail on so uninteresting a 
subject; but shall propose our opinion in a few words. 
It appears more than probable, from the similitude of 
language and manners, thatfiritain either was originally 
peopled, or was subdued, by the migration of inhabitants 
from Gaul, and Ireland from Britain: the position of the 
several countries is an additional reason that favours this 
conclusion. It appears also probable, that the migra- 
tions ef that colony of Gauls or Celts, who peopled or 
fubdued Ireland, was originally made from the north- 
west parts of Britain ; and this conjecture (if it do not 
merit a higher name) is founded both on the Irish lan- 
guage, winch is a very different dialect ^m the Welsh* 
And from the language anciently spoken in South Bri- 
tain, and on the vicinity of Lancashire, Cumberland* 
Galloway, and Argyleshire, to that island. These events 
as they passed long betore the age of history and records* 
must be known by reasoning alone, which in this case 
seems to be pretty satisfactory: Csesar and Tacitus, not 
to mention a multitude of other Greek and Roman au- 
thors, were guided by like inferences. But besides these 
primitive ficts, which lie in a very remote antiquity, 
h is a matter of positive and undoubted testimony^ that 
KkS 
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the Roman province of Britain, during the time of the 
lower empire, was much infested by bands of robbers 
* or pirates, whom the provincial Britons called Scots or 
Scuits ; a name which was probably used as a term of 
reproach, and which these banditti themselves did not 
acknowledge or assume. We may infer from two passages 
in Claudian, and from one in Orosius, and another in 
Isidore, that the chief seat of these Scots was in Ireland. 
That some part of the Irish free-booters migrated back 
to the north-west parts of Britain, whence their an- 
cestors had probably been derived in a more remote a^, 
b positively asserted by Bede, and implied in Gili£i8. 
I grant, that neither Bede nor Gildas are Cssan or 
Tacituses ; but such as they are, th^ romain the sole 
testimony on th« subject, and therefore must be relied 
on for want of better: happily, the frivolousness of the 
question corresponds to the weakness of the authorities. 
Not to mention, that, if any part of the traditional his- 
tory of a barbarous people can be relied on, it is the 
genealogy of nations, and even sometimes that of families. 
It is in vain to aigue against these facts from the supposed 
warlike disposition of the Highlanders, and unwarlike of 
the ancient Irish. Those aiguments are still much weaker 
than the authorities. Nations change very quickly in 
these particulars. The Britons were unable to resist the 
Ficts and Scots, and invited over the Saxons for their 
defence, who repelled those invaders : yet the same Bri- 
tons valiantly resisted for a hundred and fifty years, not 
only this victorious band of Saxons, but infinite numbers 
more, who poured in upon them firom aU quarters. 
Robert Bruce in 1333, made a peace. In which England, 
after many defeats, was constrained to acknowledge the 
independence of his country: yet in no more distant 
period than ten years after, Scotland was totally subdued 
by a small handful of English, led by a few private no. 
blemen. All history is fuU of such events. The Irish- 
Scots, in the course of two or three centuries, might find 
time and opportunities sufficient to settle in North Bri- 
tain, though we can neither assign the period nor <:auses 
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ot that revolution. Their bar1;»arous manner of life ren- 
dered them much fitter than the Romans for subdumgp 
these mountaineers. And, in a word, it is clear, from 
the language of the two countries, that the Higlilanders 
and the Irish are the same people, and that the one are 
a colony from the other. We have positive evidence, 
which, though from neutral persons, is not perhaps the 
best that may be wished for, that the former, in the 
third or fourth century, sprang from the latter: we have 
no evidence at all that the latter sprang from the former. 
I shall add, that the name of Erse or Irish, given by the 
low country Scots to the language of the Scotch High- 
landers, is a certain proof of the traditional opinion deli- 
vered firom father to son, that the latter people came 
originally from Ireland. 

Nate B, p. 101. 

There is a seeming contradiction in ancient histo- 
rians with regard to some circumstances in the story of 
£dwy and Elgiva. It is agreed, that this prince had a 
violent passion for his second or third cousin, Elgiva, 
whom he married, though within the degrees prohibited 
by the canons. It is also agreed, that he was dragged 
from a lady on the day of his coronation, and that the 
lady was afterwards treated with the singular barbarity 
above mentioned. The only difference is, that Osborne 
and some others call her his strumpet, not his wife, as 
she is ssdd to be by Malmesbuiy. But this difierence is 
easily reconciled: for if Edwy married her contrary to 
the canons, the monks would be sure to deny her to be 
his wife, and would insist that she could be nothing but 
his strumpet: so that, on the whole, we may esteem 
this representation of the matter as certain ; at least, as 
by far the most probable. If Edwy had only kept a mis- 
tress, it is well known, that there are methods of accom- 
modation with the church, which would have prevented 
the clergy from proceeding to such extremities against 
him: but his marriage, contraiy to the canons, was an 
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insult on their authority^ and called for their highest 
resentment. 

N9te CpAOX. 

Many of the English historians make Edgai^s ships 
amount to an extravagant number, to tliree thousand, or 
three thousand six hundred: see Hoveden, p. 426. Flor. 
Wigorn. p. 607. Abbas Rieval,p. 360. firompton, p. 8699 
says, that Edgar had four thousand vessels. How can 
these accounts be reconciled to probability, and to the 
state of the navy in the time of Alfred? W.Thome 
makes the whole number amount only to three hundred, 
which is more probable. The fleet of Ethelred, Edgar's 
son, must have been short of a thousand ships ; yet the 
Saxon Chronicle, p. 137> says, it was the greatest navy 
that ever had been seen in England. 

Note D, p. 183. 

Almost all the ancient historians speak of this massacre 
of the Danes as if it had been universal, and as if every 
individual of that nation throughout England had been 
put to death. But the Danes were almost the sole in- 
habitants in the kingdoms of Northumberland and East* 
Anglia, and were very numerous in Merda. This re- 
presentation, therefore, of the matter is absolutely unpos- 
sible. Great resistance must have been made, and violent 
wars ensued; which was not the case. This account 
given by WaUingford, though he stands single, must be 
admitted as the only true one. We are told ^atthe name 
Imrdane, lord Dane, for an idle lazy fellow, who lives 
at other people's expence, came from the conduct of the 
Danes, who were put to death. But the English princes 
had been entirely masters for several generations; and 
only supported a military corps of that nation. It seems 
probable, therefore, that it was these Danes ooly that 
were put to death. 
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Note E, p. 146. 

The ingenious author of the article Godwin, in the 
Biographia Britannica, has endeavoured to clear the 
memory of that nobleman, upon the supposition, that 
all the English annals had been falsified by the Norman 
historians after the conquest. But that this supposition 
has not much foundation, appears hence, that almost all 
these historians have given a veiy good character of his 
son Harold, whom it was much more the interest of the 
Norman cause to blacken. 

Note F, |». 165. 

The whole story of the transactions between Edward, 
Harold, and the duke of Normandy, is told so differently 
by the ancient writers, that there are few important 
passages of the English history liable to so great uncer- 
tainty. I have followed the account which appeared to 
me the most consistent and probable. It does not seem 
likely, that Edward ever executed a will in the duke's 
favour, much less that he got it ratified by the states of 
the kingdom, as is affirmed by some. The will would 
have been known to all, and would have been produced 
by the Conqueror, to whom it gave so plausible, and 
really so just a title ; but the doubtful and ambiguous 
manner in which he seems always to have mentioned it, 
proves that he could only plead the known intentions of 
that monarch in his favour, which he was desirous to call 
a will. There is indeed a charter o^ the Conqueror pre- 
served by Dr. Hickes, vol. i. where he calls himself rex 
hereditarius, meaning heir by will; but a prince possessed 
of so much power, and attended with so much success, 
may employ what pretence he pleases : it is sufficient to 
refute his pretences to observe, that there is a great dif- 
ference and variation among historians, with regard to a 
point which, had it been real, must have been agreed 
upon by all of them. 
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Agftiiiy some historianSj particularly Malmesboiy and 
Matthew of Westminster, affirm that Harold had no inten- 
tion of going over to Normandy, but that taking the air 
in a pleasure-boat on the coast, he was driven over by 
stress of weather to the territories of Guy count of Pon- 
thieu: but besides that this story is not probable in itself, 
and is. contradicted by most of the ancient historians, it 
is contradicted by a veiy curious and authentic monument 
lately discovered. It is a tapestry, preserved in the ducal 
palace of Rouen, and supposed to have been wrought by 
orders of Matildia, wife to the emperor: at least it is of 
veiy great antiquity. Harold is there represented as 
taking his departure from king Edward in execution of 
some commission, and mounting his vessel with a great 
train. The design of redeeming his brother and nephew, 
who were hostages, is the most likely cause that can be 
assigned ; and is accordingly mentioned by Eadmer, Hove- 
den, Brompton, and Simeon of Durham. For a farther 
account of this piece of tapestiy, see Uistoire de TAeade- 
mie de literature, torn. ix. page 535. 

NoU G, p. 176. 

It appears from the ancient traaslatioiis of the Saxon 
annate and laws, and ^m king' Alfred's translation of 
Bede, as well as from all the ancient historians, that comn 
in Latin, alderman in Saxon, and earl in Dano-Saxon» 
were quite synonymous. There is only a clause in a law 
of king Athelstan's, (see Spelm. Cone. p. 406.) which has 
stumbled some antiquaries, and has made them imagine 
that an earl was superior to an alderman. The weregild^ 
•r the price of an earl's blood, is there fixed at fifteen 
thousand thrimsas, equalto that of an archbishop ; whereas 
that of a bishop and alderman is only eight thousand 
thrimsas. To solve this difficulty we must have recourse 
to Selden's conjecture (see his Titles of Honour, chap. y. 
p. 603, 604.) tiiat the term of earl was in the age of 
Athelstan just beginning to be in use in England, and 
stood at that time for the atheling or prince of the blood. 
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heir to the crown. • This he confirms by a kwof Canute, 
$ 55. where an athelin^ and an archbishop are pat upon 
the same looting. In another law of the same Athelstan 
the weregild of the prince or atheling is said to be fifteen 
thousand thrimsas. See Wilkins, p.71. He is therefore 
the same who is called earl in the former law. 



Note H, p. 23S. 

There is a paper or record of the family of Shamebome, 
which pretends, that that fimiily, which was Saxon, was 
restor^ upon proving their innocence, as well as other 
Saxon families which were in the same situation. Though 
this paper was able to impose on such great antiquaries 
as Spehnan (see Gloss, in verbo Drenges) and Dugdale 
(see Baron, vol. i. p. 1 18), it is proved by Dr. Brady (see 
Answ. to Petyt,' p. 11, 13,) to have been a forgeiy; and 
is allowed as such by Tyrrel, though a pertinacious defen- 
der of his party notions (see his Hiftt. vol. ii. introd. 
p. 51. 73.) Ingulf, p. 70, tells us, that veiy early Here- 
ward, though absent during the time of the conquest, was 
turned out of all his estate, and could not obtain redress. 
William even plundered the monasteries. Flor. Wigom. 
p. 636. Chron. Abb. St. Petri de Buigo, p. 48. M. Paris, 
pr 5. Sim. Dun. p. 800. Diceto, p. 483. Brompton» 
p. 967. Knygbton, p. 8344. Alur. Beverl. p. 130. We 
are told t^ Ingulf, that Ivo de Tailebois plundered the 
monastery of Croyland of a great part of its land, and' no 
redress could be obtained. 



Note I, p. 999, 

The obliging of all the uohabitants to put out the fiief 
and lights at certain hours, upon the sounding of a bell, 
called the cowrfeu^ is represented by Polydore Viigil, lib. 9. 
as a mark of the servitude of the English. But this was 
a law of police, which William had previously established 
in Normandy. See du Moulin, Hift de N«mandie, 
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p. 160. The same law had place in SootUmd. LL. Bar- 
gor. cap. 86. 

Note K, p. 228. 

What these laws were of Edward the Confessor, which 
the English, every rei^^ durin§^ a centuiy and a half, de- 
sire so passionately to have restored, is much disputed by 
antiquaries; and our ignorance of them seems one of the 
greatest defects in the ancient English history. The col- 
lection of laws in Wilkins, which pass under the name of 
Edward, are plainly a posterior and an ignorant compila- 
tion. Those to be found in Ingulf are genuine ; but &• 
imperfect, and contain so few daases (avourable to the 
subject, that we see no great reason for their contendin^^ 
for them so vehemently. It is probable, that the English 
meant the common law, as it prevailed during the reign 
of Edward; which we may conjecture to have been more 
indulgent to liberty than the Norman institutions. The 
most material articles of it were afterwards comprehended 
VI Magna Charta, 

Note L, p. 849. 

Ingulf, p. 70. H. Hunt. p. 370. 37S. M. We8tp.SS5. 
Gul. Neub. p. 357. Alured. fieverl. p. 1S4. De Gest. 
Angl. p. 333. Matt. Paris, p. 4. Sim. Dun. p. S06. 
Brompton, p. 963. 980. 1 161. Gervase Tilb. lib. i. cap. 16. 
Textus Roffensis apud Seld. Spieileg. ad Eadm. p. 179- 
Gul. Pict. p. 206. Ordericus Vitalis, p. 521. SS6. 853. 
Epist. St. Thom. p. 801. Gul. Malmes. p. 52. 57. 
Knyghton, p. 2354. Eadmer, p. 1 10. Thom. Rudbome 
in Ang. Sacra, vol. i. p. 248. Monach. Roff. in Ang. 
Sacra, vol. ii. p. 276. Girald. Camb. in eadem, vol. ii. 
p. 413. Hist. Elyensis, p. 516. The words of this last 
btstoiian, who is very ancient, are remarkable, and worth 
transcribing : rex itcique foetus f^Uielmus, gtUd in prin- 
eipet Jt^krum^ pti tanta eladisuperessepoierantffecerit, 
dieeref cum nikii prosit, amitto. Quid envn prodesset, si 
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nee UHum in Mo regno de iUU dicerem prtstma fioieHttt 
vti permissum, sed omnes aut in gravem pauperiaiu 
' envmnam detrutot, atU exharedtiioe, patria pulsot, aut 
effostis octUity vel cateris amputatit membrisy opprobrium 
hominum/aciot, nut certe mieerrime tiffiictott vitaprivO' 
toe, SimUi modo utiHtate carere exittimo dicere quid in 
minarem popuhim, non eolum ah eo, ted a euie aetum eit^ 
cum id Mctu tciamue d^fficiie, et oh immanem crudeliiatem 
fortaseie incredibUe. 

Note M, p, 300. 

Henry, by the feudal customs^ was entitled to levy a 
tax for the marrying of his eldest daughter, and he ex- 
acted tliree shillings a hyde on all England. H. Hunt. 
p. 379. Seme historians CBrady» p. S70, and lyrrel, 
▼oL ii. p. 189.) heedlessly make this sum amount to above 
eight hundred thousand pounds of our present money: 
but it €ould not exceed a hundred and thirty-five thou* 
sand. Five hydes, sometimes less, made a knight's fee, 
oJT which there were about sixty thousand in England, 
consequently near three hundred thousand hydes ; and at 
the rate of three shillings a hyde, the sum would amount 
to forty-five thousand pounds, or a hundred and thirty- 
five thousand of our present money. See Rudbome, p. S57. 
In the Saxon times, there were only computed two hundred 
and forty-three thousand six hundred hydes in England. 

Note N, p. 304. 

Tbb legates a latere, as they were called, were a kind 
of delegates, who possessed the full power of the pope in 
all the provinces committed to their charge, and were 
▼9iy busy in extendixig as well as exercising it.* They 
nominated to all vacant benefices, assembled synods, and 
iC«re «Qxious to maintain ecclesiastical privil^es, which 
never could be fiilly protected without encroachments on 
the civil power. U there were the least concurrence or 
opposition^ it was always supposed that the dvil power 

Vol. L hh 
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was toghreway : ereiy deed, which had the least pretence 
of hoidmg of any thing spiritual, as marriages, teataments» 
^promiaaory oathSf were bnmght into the spiritual court, 
and could not be canvassed before a ciril magistrate. 
These were the established laws of the church; and 
where a legate was sent immediately from Rome, he was 
sure to maintain the papal claims with the utmost rigour: 
bat it was an advantage to the king to have the ardi- 
bishop of Canterbury appointed legate, because the oon- 
nectioDS of that prelate with the kingdom tended to mo- 
derate his measures. 

AToltf O, p, 335. 

William of Newbridge, p. 883, (who is co^ed by later 
historians), asserts, that Geoifirey had some title to the 
counties of Maine and Ai^ou. He pretends that count 
Geoflkcy, his fistther, had left him these dominions by a 
secret will, and had ordered that lus bmfy should not be 
buried, till Henry should swear to the observance of it, 
which he, ignorant of the eontents, was induced to do. 
But besides that this story is not vecy likely in itself and 
savours of monkish fiction, it is found in no other ancient 
writer, and is contradicted by some of them, particularly 
thf* monk of Marmoutier, who had better opportonities 
tbftv Newbridge of kndwh^f the truth. See Vite Gau£ 
Ihiw Norman, p. 103. 

Nifie P, p. 338. 

Tat Mifp «earce^ appears crediole ; as it wofild amount 
to iBo^ aiitfve half the rent of the whole land. Gervase 
is indeetf * contemporary author: but churchmen are 
often gukltf of strange mistakes of that nature, and are 
emw na o iy wt little acquainted with the public revenues. 
TUs sum would make five hundred and forty thousand 
peonds of our present money. The Norman Chrunicle, 
p. 99ht says, that Heniy raised on^ sixty Angevin shillings 
on M0b knight's foe in his foreign doinUiions: this is only 
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a fourth of the sum which Genrase says he levied on Eng- 
land: an inequality no wise probable. A nation may by 
degrees be brought to bear a tax of fifteen sfaMlings in the 
pound, but a sudden and precarious tax can never be 
in&posed to that amount, witiiout a very visible necessity, 
especially in an age so little accustomed to taxes. In the 
. succeeding reign the rent of a knight's fee was computed 
at four pounds a yean There were mty thousand knights' 
fees in England. 

Note Q, p, 340. 

Fitz-Stbphbns, p. 18. This conduct appears violent 
and arbitrary ; but was suitable to the strain of adminis- 
tration in those days. His iather Geofiiey, though re- 
presented as a mild prince, set Ite an example of much 
greater violence. When Geoffirey was master of Nor- 
mandy, the chapter of sees presumed, without his consent, 
to proceed to the election of a bishop; upon which he or- 
dered all of them, vrith thelnshop elect, to be castrated, 
and made all their testicles be brought him in a platter. 
Fitz-Steph. p. 44. In the war of Toulouse, Heniy laid a 
heavy and an arbitrary tax on aU the churdies within his 
dominions. See Epirt. St. Thom. p. 333. 

NHe R, p. 353. 

I FOLLOW here the narrative of ntz-Stephens, who was 
secretary to Becket ; though, no doubt, he may be sus- 
pected of partiality towards his patron. Lord Lyttleton 
chooses to follow tbe authority of a manuscript letter, or 
rather manifesto, of FoUiot^ bishop of London, vrhich is 
addressed to Becket himself at the time when the bishop 
appealed to the pope froih the excommunication pro 
nounced against him by bii primate. My reasons, why I 
give the preference to Fitz-Stephens, are, (1.) If the 
friendship of Fitz-Stephens might ronder him partial to 
Becket, even after the death of that prelate, the declared 
amoity of tht bishop must, during his lifo»time, have 
L3 
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rendered him more partial on the other side. (%) The 
bishop was moved by interest, as weU as enmity, to oa>- 
lumniate Becket. He had himself to defend against the 
sentence of excommunication, dreadful to all, especially to 
a prelate : and no more effectual means than to throw all 
the blame on his adversary. C3.) He has actually been 
guilty of pa^iable calunmies in that letter. Among these^ 
I reckon the following: he affirms, that, when Becket 
fabscribed the Constitutions of Clarendon, he said plainly 
t> all the bishops of England, It it my master's pleasure 
that I should ferswear myself, and at present /submit to 
it, and do resolve to incur a perjury, and repent qfter- 
wards as I may. However barbarous the times, and 
however negligent zealous churchmen were then of mi>- 
lality, these are not words which a primate of great sense, 
and of much seeming sanctity, would employ in an as- 
sembly of his suffragans: he might act upon these princi- 
ples, but never surely would publicly avow them. FoUiot 
also says, that all the bishops were resolved obstinately to 
oppose the Constitutions of Clarendon, but the primate 
himself betrayed them from timidity, and led the way to 
their subscribing. This is contrary to the testimony of 
all the historians, and directly contrary to Becket's cha- 
racter, who surely was not destitute either of courage or 
•f zeal for ecclesiastical immunities. (4.) The violence 
and injustice of Henry, ascribed to him by Fitz-Stephens, 
•s of a piece with the rest of the prosecution. Nothing^ 
could be more iniquitous, than, aiifter two years' silence, 
to make a sudden and unprepared demand upon Becket 
to the amount of forty-four thousand marks (equal to a 
sum of near a million in our time), and not allow him the 
least interval to bring in his accounts. If the king was 
so palpably oppressive in one article, he may be presumed 
to be equally so in the rest (5.) Tliough Folliot's letter, 
or n^her manifesto, be addressed to Becket himself, it 
does not acrquire more authority on that account. We 
know not what answer was m&de by Becket: the collec- 
tion of letters cannot he supposed quite complete. But 
that the collection was not made by one (whosoever he 
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were) veiy partial to that primate, appears from the teaor 
of them, where there are many passages very little fa- 
vourable to him: insomuch that the editor of them at 
Brussels, a Jesuit, thoug^ht proper to publish them with 
great omissions, particularly of this letter of FoUiot's. 
Perhaps Becket made no answer at all, as not deigning 
to write to an excommunicated person, whose very com> 
merce would contaminate him ; and the bishop, trusting 
to this arrogance of his primate, might calumniate him 
the more freely. (6.) Though the sentence pronounced 
on Becket by the great council implies that he had reftised 
to make any answer to the king's court, this does not for- 
tify the narrative of Folliot: for if his excuse was rejected 
as false and frivolous, it would be treated as no answer. 
Becket submitted so far to the sentence of confiscation 
of goods and chattels, that he gave surety, which is a 
proof that he meant not at that time to question the 
authority of the king's courts. (7.) It may be worth 
observing, that both the author of Historia quadra- 
partita, and Gervase, contemporary writers, agree with 
Fitz-Stephens ; and the latter is not usually very partial 
to Becket. All th« ancient historians give the same 
account. 
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